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“It won’t hurt the floor anyway— 
that’s Valsparred” 


It looks very serious—a varnished floor 
soaked with water. And it would be 
serious for any ordinary varnish which 
would become spotted and unsightly. 


3ut there is no need to worry about 
the floor if it 1s finished with Valspar— 
for Valspar is absolutely 
water proof. 


There are many lesser, 
every-day household 
accidents to contend 
with. If not a leaky pipe, it is rain 
beating through an open window or 
door; or a dripping umbrella; or the 
spilling of water or some other liquid. 
Wherever there is a_ surface var- 
nished with ordinary varnish there 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 454 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York 
Boston 
London 


Chicago 
Toronto 
Amsterdam 


VAN THES“ 


Established 1832 


Copyright 1916 by Valentine & Company 
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VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White S 
xR Oo 


is always the menace of wetness. 
That means spots and discolorations. 


wetting of any 
floors, inside the 
floors; window 


But Valspar defies 
kind. Not only 
house, but piazza 
casings; wainscotings; furniture: —if 
they are finished in 
Valspar they cannot be 
affected by water. 


insist that your 
painter use Valspar, and 
if you are doing your own _ var- 
nishing—ask your dealer for Valspar. 
It’s easy for anyone to apply. 
Never ask for just “varnish”— say “Valspar”, 
for your own protection and ultimate satis- 
faction and economy. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast 


In using advertisements see page 12 


1 PVALENTINE'S 
| VaiEname 


Starts White—Stays White 


Cities Ask your dealer 





What ! 
15% of what ? 


25% of nutritive but- 
ter fats are in Lowney’s 


* 


Cocoa. 

Why not 15%, for 
example ? 

Because a cocoa con- 
taining only 15% of but- 
ter fats would be far too 
“Jean” to properly nour- 


ish your growing child. 


Avoid such cocoas. 
Then why not 35%? 
Simply because such 
super-richness, all right for 
“grown-ups,” would over- 
tax young digestions. 
Then tell us—Why 25% 
of butter fats in Lowney’s 
Cocoa? 
Because 25% of butter 
\ fats is easy to digest yet 
~ —————— r ! gives children full nourish- 
ij SRO Te , ig ment. Your youngsters 
% ———— =, ~ : : will love the taste and 
= aroma of Lowney’s — the 
children’s cocoa. And it 
will help to “rosy-up” their 
little cheeks. 
Of course you know that 
Lowney’s has always met the 
Government Pure Food Stand- 
ards. It meets, too, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield standards of 
pure foods. 


a2 


IERHAPS you know a youngster 

who would like our fascinating 
little booklet “Alice in Lowney Land.” 
Mailed for a 2c stamp. 


Address The Walter M. Lowney Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Coles Phillips 
A Praver for the New Year Sheridan Watson Bell 


A Serial John Galsworthy 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Ilagg 


Creation. A Poem 


The Child That Sulks 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Cover Design 


The Apple-Tree. 


H. Addington Bruce 


A Story Algernon Tassin 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


The Fountain of Youth. A Story Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
tliustrated by Edward L. Chase 


The Man Who Looked Up 


Clarissa and the Third Degree. 4 Story 
Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


A Poem 


Winter Wheat. 


Charles Hanson Towne 


Maravene Thompson 


The Woman Speaks. Margaret Widdemer 
Emily Noble 


William J. Locke 


Breathing for Preparedness 


The Red Planet. 4 Serial 


Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 


In a Strange Land. A Story 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


William Johnston 


Rose O'Neill 


The Kewpies and Procrastinating Prissy 
Illustrated in Color by the Author 


The Hearth and the Home Agnes Rowe Fairman 


The Housewife and the Eight-Hour Day Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Togo Encounters a Servant-Girl Utopia Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


What Is Womanly? 


Drawing by Franklin Booth 


Laurence Housman 


Edited by Helen Koues 
Churchill Ripley 


Fashions 
The Court of the Connoisseur 
Things We Will Buy From the Shops 


Good Housekeeping Institute Edited by Mildred Maddocks 


Discoveries 
Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


The Housewife’s Vegetable Garden Kate V. Saint Maur 


George I. Willson, President S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer 5 
Published monthly by the International Magazine Company 
Subscription, $1.50 a year; Canadian postage, 50 cents extra; Foreign postage, $1.00 extra; 15 
COPYRIGHT, 1916 (Trade-mark registered), by International Magazine Co. Entered at the 
York, N. Y., as second-class matter. 
Address all communications to Goo. HOUSEKEEPING, [19 W. 4oth St., N. Y. 
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FORECAST 
FOR FEBRUARY 


Ellen Glasgow 

“I wonder how it feels to be young 
and pretty,” said Margaret French wist- 
fully, as many another woman has said 
before her and will say again—unless she 
reads “Thinking Makes It So,” by Ellen 
Glasgow, in February Goop HousekEEp- 
ING. Besides being a charming love-story 
it is a tonic for tired nerves and discour- 
aged souls—and is the first short story 
by Miss Glasgow to be published in any 
woman’s magazine. 


Your Girl at Play 

** Your girl’s work tomorrow—which we 
all hope may be motherhood—depends in 
no small measure upon her play today.” 
As you all know, Sarah Comstock has 
been saying some eye-opening things 
about the physical care the school-girl of 
today should be getting—and generally 
isn’t. An article for every mother and 
father to read tells how she should play. 


Locke, Galsworthy, Tompkins 

Some names command attention any- 
where. ‘The usual magazine has not more 
than one in any issue. These three—and 
Ellen Glasgow and Woods Hutchinson 
and Dorothy Dix and Dr. Wiley and 
James M. Flagg and Jessie Willcox Smith 
and several others—will all be in February 
Goopv HousEKEEPiNG. 


Jessie Willcox Smith, 

whose picture in September of the little 
boy cutting his mother’s curtains added 
not a little to the exceeding great popu- 
larity of “‘What Really Happened,” has 
illustrated a little-girl story which is 
planned for February. Miss Smith made 
two pictures for “Betty Manifests the 
Spirit,” by Claudia Cranston. 


Big Brothers !! 
What would you think of a movement 
that saved ninety percent of the boys it 
boys on the ragged edge of 


went after? 
respectability, many with fathers in the 
penitentiary ? The Big Brothers does 
just that. Founded in 1904, it has spread 
to ninety-eight cities. The Big Brothers 
are young business and professional men 
who would have given Cain a straight 
answer to his question anent his being his 
brother’s keeper. Clara Savage will te'l 
you why a branch of the Big Brothers 
should be in your town, and how to get it. 






































What the 


HE picture on this page records a 

very significant event in the his- 

tory of our country—the signing 
of the children’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, generally known as the Federal Child 
Labor Act. When President Wilson af- 
fixed his signature to the act on September 
1, 1916, the goal toward which the friends 
of children had set their faces ten years 
before was reached. The intervening 
years had been filled with discouragement, 
for the dividends 
earned by the chil- 
dren paid for a 
powerful lobby at 
Washington, and 
there was never 
lacking a capable 
member of the 
Congress to 
smother a bill in 
cemmittee or talk 
it to death on the 
floor. This year 
would have been 
like all the rest 
but for the Presi- 
dent’s interven- 
tion, for the Dem- 
ocratic caucus had 
agreed to a post- 
ponement of the 
bill until the short 
session. 

But the bill was 
passed by a Senate 
vote of 52 to 12— 
in the House by 
334 to 43—and will 
go into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917. So 
why not shout and 
go home? When 
your physician 
gives you a pre- 
scription, do you 
file it away or get 
it filled and take 
the medicine? Well, the Federai Child 
Labor Act is simply a prescription for 
stopping one form of exploitation of 
childhood, and it is not worth a—what 
shall we say? a last year’s bird’s-nest? 
unless it is enforced. And so child labor 
is not a thing of the past; it is skilfully 
intrenched in many states, and will yield 
only to the only thing that aggression ever 
understands—force. The first Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was enforced by the 
armed might of the free states of the 
Union; this one must be enforced by 
public-spirited citizens whose perception 
of the true situation has not been obscured 
by the sense of victory. For it is a victory 
if the friends of the children will only 
exercise their rights under the law and do 
their duty. 

Child Labor Sunday comes this year on 
January 28. In preparation for its obser- 
vance some one in every community in 
the United States should write to Mr. 
Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, at 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
for definite information as to the pro- 
vision of the law and how action to enforce 
it may be instituted. Incidentally it will 
be well also to inquire about the nearly 
2,000,000 child toilers for whom there is 
no Jaw—and at present very little hope. 
For them the contest is still in the trench 
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stage—but that is no reason why we should 
lose any part of the fruits of the victory 
already won. 
The Brown Jug is Marching On 
HE election has been over for some 
weeks, and the only clean-cut rejoic- 
ing comes from the Prohibitionists. They 
have added four states to the nineteen 


already dry, and two more have elected 
legislatures pledged to adopt prohibition 





Making the new Emancipation Proclamation a part of the law of the land. The act of 
Congress which the President approved September 1 bars from interstate commerce 
the products of child labor, thus freeing tens of thousands of children who toil 


in their next session. Just a little while 
ago Maine and Kansas were pointed to as 
the goody-goody states; now half the Union 
is lined up with them, and various forms 
of local prohibition exclude liquor from a 
large part of most of the other states. It 
is significant that this movement has been 
a slow one. It is not hysteria that is 
sweeping the saloon and its attendant vice 
and poverty and crime into the limbo of 
outlawed things; it is cool judgment and 
calculating business sense. Man’s head 
is getting the better of his stomach or 
his palate or wherever the taste for booze 
is located; and with a lofty purpose he is 
writing into the nation’s history the in- 
spiring record of victory after victory won 
for the every-day observance of the 
Golden Rule. Not much longer will it 
be possible for a man to offend his neigh- 
bor and take refuge behind the law; for 
the time for the passage of a nation-wide 
ban on liquor is almost here. The saloon 
is going, going. God speed it. But in 
the meantime a demand should be made 
upon Congress to take Uncle Sam out of 
the liquor business by refusing the mails 
to whiskey ads and _ solicitations and 
removing the cloak of his protection from 
the express companies that carry car-loads 
of booze into states that have honestly 
voted to let the stuff alone. Give pro- 
hibition a chance, then let it alone. 


as to Say 


Still They Disagree 


“The magazine is splendid in its new dress, 
and much more convenient to handle than the 
old way. For years I was a regular subscriber, 
but at times it has been impossible for me to 
have it. However, when at a friend’s house I 
saw the September number, I knew I must 
have it, and the subscription was immediately 
sent. 

“The thing that most strongly appeals to 
me is the reliability of it. When one sees the 
name Goop HousEKEEPING, there flashes before 
the mind’s eye the 
synonym of 
thing that is really 
good in its broadest 
sense. 

‘Success to it, and 
long may it live to 
send its good cheer 
to the world. 

“Mrs. E. C., Cal.” 


some- 


“As a subscriber 
who has enjoyed for 
some time your help- 
ful publication with 
its authoritative con- 
tributions along so 
many important 
lines, I enter a strong 
protest against the 
new style. It is 
clumsy to handle. 
Of course that does 
not detract from its 
inner worth, but it 
does detract just that 
much from the pleas- 
ure we got from the 
old, more convenient 
size and shape. 

“With reiterated 
appreciation of the 
spirit and value of 
G 0 0D HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and genuine 
good wishes for its 
future success, I am 

“Mrs. E. R., Ill.” 


The New Year 
Time has swung 
past the birthday of Christ, and a new 
year dawns. Never since the world was 
has a year been so sorrowful and heavy- 
laden as this, and we are glad to see it 
go. To the broken hearts and bleeding 
of last year and the year before count- 
less thousands have been added, and 
the toli is not yet finished, for new armies 
are sweeping over new territories, and the 
storm gathers for a still more mighty out- 
burst. Will it end with that, or will new 
levies of ‘‘cannon-fodder” be made, new 
crushing war debts be piled up, new horror 
be heaped on horror until the soul of man 
forgets that there ever was such a thing as 
love or brotherly kindness or even pity? 
The answer is with the future—and a few 
men in a few palaces. Should any one of 
six men say, “Let us have peace,” the 
war would end. But it is hard for any one 
to make this concession to humanity, for 
the instinct of mankind is to exact punish- 
ment for crime and for the criminal to be 
defiant until the end. And so the fight will 
probably go on, and if we want to hope let 
us hope that we will not be drawn into it, 
for it is too late to save our honor, and we 
shall need to husband our resources. May 
the power that guides the destinies of men 
and nations keep us through this year, and 
may its end find us standing forward with 
the right, at last ready to do our duty. 
WitiraAM FReperIcK BicELow, Editor 
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Oval Label Quality 


Assures Table Satisfaction 


To be sure that the foods you serve are the 
highest quality of their kind, buy them under 
the Armour Oval Label. 


Half a century ago, when food was a matter of local 
production, your grandmother may have longed 
for the fruits of California, the fish of the Pacific, 
the delicious, full-flavored hams of the. Corn Belt 
and many other delicacies. But that she might lay 
this bounteous spread before her family, was, in her 
time, only a dream. 


Today, as the direct result of Armour’s development 
of refrigerators on wheels, and the perfection of the 
Armour system of distribution, you are able to serve 
on your table almost anything your appetite craves— 
no matter where it is grown—practically regardless 


of season! 


And you are able to be sure the quality is the best! 
For top grades of each Armour product are marked so 
you can distinguish them—identified by the Armour 
Oval Label, which is both a trade-mark and a grade- 
mark, enabling you to select both grade and value. ‘To 
be sure, look for it when you buy. 


This famous label appears on Star 
Stockinet Ham, Star Bacon, Armour’s 
Grape Juice, “eat “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard, eat Package Foods, Clover- 
bloom Butter, Devonshire Farm Sau- 
sage, Glendale (natural color) 
and Silver Churn (white) 
Oleomargarine. 










ARMOUR sxe COMPANY 
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Write Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, food 
adviser, care Armour and Company, 
Dept. 151, Chicago, for recipes on any 
dish mentioned in this menu. Or write 
her for any special menus, any specific 
recipes or any particular food infor- 


mation you may need. 
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This book shows 
in true colors 
some of the most 
beautiful rugs 
in the world and 
tells you what 
it has taken me 
years to learn 
about 


WHITTALL 
pdtlen 


Address , ie = 
M.J.WHITTALL “Seo 
ASSOCIATES Fan Obes 
151 Brussels Street 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Franklin Simon x Co— 


aaah Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York al ataaiiiiaanees ' 
Annual January Sale : 
“Philippine” Underwear 





Hand-embroidered Underwear, made in the Philippine Islands 
For Women 
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478—Philippine Hand-made Night- 
gown, of sheer nainsook, hand-scal- 


loped, hand-emb’d dots. Special 1.95 


HRN 


480—Philippine Chemise, of nainsook, 
hand-scalloped and hand- 
embroidered dots. Special 95 





482—Philippine Hand-made _ En- 
velope Chemise, of sheer nainsook, hand- 
embroidered scallops around neck and bottom 
of envelope drawers, hand- 


embroidered dots. Special 1.95 


484—Philippine Hand-made Night- 
gown, of fine nainsook, round neck, hand- 
embroidered dots and hand- 


ccceecestinaccncnse a 
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a 


scalloped. Special 2.85 
486—Philippine Hand-made Night-gown, 488—Philippine Hand-made Envelope Chemise, 
of fine nainsook, sleeveless model, hand- of sheer batiste, hand-scalloped and daintily 
embroidered and hand-scalloped. Special 2.85 hand-embroidered in floral designs. Special 2.85 
In using advertisements see page 12 7 

















UR newest contribution to modern bath- 

room equipment is the vitreous china : 
lavatory with vitreous china wall brackets. 
A high grade Mott fixture of exceptional 
beauty. Eliminates the usual pedestal — 
simplifies bathroom cleaning. 





Another new Mott fixture is the needle 
and rain shower in combination with 





ESCRIBED more in detail in Mott’s light-weight porcelain bath. When 
Mott’s new 138 page “Bath- : 
tiring nals -aaticwr -nlllemgenl not in use the needle shower arms fold 
latest examples of plumbing fix- back against the wall. 
tures for bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry, and shows 22 model 
bathrooms, with full descriptions THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
and prices. Mailed for 4c postage. Fifth Avenue and 17th Street New York 
ad 1828—Eighty-nine years of Supremacy—1917 
Any pl b , Bs 
waar én Mott? gee an ag — {Boston Seattle Portland, Ore. +San Francisco 
installed complete. Pittsburgh Cleveland t+Washington, D.C. = fSt. Louis 
{Chicago +Detroit Columbia, S. C. {tMontreal, Can. 
Minneapolis tDes Moines New Orleans San Antonio 
Atlanta TtToledo Denver Dallas, Texas i 
tPhiladelphia b 


+Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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You Can Intrust 
Your Dainty Fab- 
rics to a Maytag 


The rare, precious lace pieces that are 
heirlooms rate days; the dainty lin- 
gerie that patient fingers have carefully 
wrought;—what infinite care they re- 
quire in washing! With what misgivings 
are they submitted to other hands for 
laundering. And now what good news 
to know that you can intrust your dainty 
fabrics to the 


* 


Glecliic Washer 
Swinging heversible Wringer 


So gently does it force the water 
through the cloth that thorough cleansing is effected 
without. injury to delicate, fragile threads. The 
Maytag principles of design and construction make 
this achievement possible. 

Guaranteed for three years—money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
FREE e Housewives will find ‘The Maytag 

* Laundry Manual’’ invaluable—in 

it expert launderers tell their washing secrets. A 

copy is free—send the coupon today. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 67, Newton, Iowa 
Branches and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities. 

Builders of the famous Maytag Multi-Motor Washer 
for homes without electricity. 




























TESTED »°APPROVED 
BY THE 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 













LEARN-ABOUT-IT-COUPON 


THE MAYTAG CO., 







Laundry Manual. 






Name__ 








Address 
G. H. Jan.’17. 
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Dept. 67, Newton, Ta. Date. 1917, 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of your free, valuable 
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LUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS. 












LUBS FIREARMS REELS SKATES TOOLS ET 


FOR CLOCKS GOLF c 





GUNS, 
SEWING MACHINES. 
TALKING MACHINES. 
RAZORS AND STROPS 


FOR OFFICES ano FACTOR 
ANO 4NY LARGE US 


BICYCLES, 






TIFIC ANDO MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 









MANUFA 


What’s in a Bottle 
of 3-in-One Oil 


If every family in the United States knew what was in a bottle of 3-in-One, for them, 
years of labor and millions of dollars would be saved. Here are some of the 7v-side facts. 





MESA 


REELS 


re 


RS Se 


For Father: 3-in-One will double the life of father’s her gas range, and for countless other home purposes. : 
safety razor blades and make shaving easier and more See Dictionary of Uses. e 
pleasant. Before and after shaving moisten thumb and _ For Son: 3-in-One Oil makes a bicycle go twice as fast E 
finger with 3-in-One and draw edge of blade between and wear twice as long. It makes a baseball glove hold @ 
them. This prevents rust on the invisible cutting edge. the ball, roller skates whiz, keeps knives sharp and has FY 
In father’s office 3-in-One keeps typewriters, adding fifty other uses. No real boy should be without 3-in-One. , 
machines and all light mechanisms running smoothly. For Daughter: 3-in-One keeps the young lady’s tennis 

It prevents automobile springs from squeaking. On all racket in perfect condition and her golf clubs right. Or 

tools 3-in-One stops rust from forming; keeps them if daughter operates a typewriter 3-in-One will make it é 
sharp and working right. work smoothly, surely and very much easier. See 3-in- 4 
For Mother: 3-in-One is a wonderful household aid. Qne Dictionary. ' ‘ 
Mother can make her own Dustless Dusting Cloths For Baby: 3-in-One keeps the go-cart from squeaking y 
cheaply, quickly, perfectly. Take a half yard of cheese- and makes it run SWACS AP Ene] Es hae 2 
cloth. Sprinkle with 3-in-One. Let stand until the oil FREE—Send for the /n-side Facts. Get a sample of 3-in-One and ; 


has permeated every part of the cloth. A Polish Mop is 
just as easy to make. Mother also should use 3-in-One 
for oiling her sewing machine, polishing mirrors, cleaning 


the Dictionary of Uses. Simply drop us a postal saying, “Send Jn- 
side Facts.” Do it now before you forget. 

3-in-One is sold by all stores. In bottles, 10c., 25c., 50c. 
Oil Can, 25c. 


In Handy 


Three-in-One Oil Company, 42CZP. Broadway, New York 
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] A “Standard” ONE-PIECE SINK 
IN A “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” EFFICIENCY KITCHEN | 
‘ | yas efficiency kitchen, equipped with as, was one of the two that were built “Sta p dar d’ | 
| and operated by the Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., co-operating, with Good House- Sis ma ke Kitchens | 
is | keeping, Institute, especially for the recent Western Pennsylvania Exposition, . io a i 
= | | Pittsburgh. LASier tO my an Ih 
| Hundreds of thousands saw and admired them—for every item of equipment, EL LO WOLs uC 
|| from the “Standard” one-piece sink to the smallest accessory, was designed to make 5 
| conditions more sanitary— make the kitchen more attractive—make the housewife’s sm TH] S 
| work easier and more efficient. sii SINK 


This beautiful, white~enameled sink, with integral drain board, is set at the 
most convenient height. It has stream regulating faucets, and there is not a crevice 
nor crack in it—or in any “Standard” one-piece sink—to catch dirt or absorb moisture. 


oi Se | 
Ask your Plumber about “Standard” sinks. Write us for booklets describing also bulletin entitled | 
these fixtures—also fixtures for bath and laundry. Liticrencyhitchens | 


Department L Standard Sanitary IIfo. Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKERS OF ‘Standard’ PLUMBING FIXTURES 








E 
© 


YOU ARE INVITED TO SEE “Standard” KITCHEN SINKS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING SHOWROOMS: 











ne ee aay Pines 85 W. 81ST  CINCINNATI............. 0.0.00 633 WALNUT HOUSTON................ PRESTON & SMITH | 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.).. ....50 BROAD TOLEDO................ -SUE-OGU ERIE: GABEAD S55. cinco csscee 1200-1206 JACKSON 
BOSTON......... ...se.-.186 DEVONSHIRE COLUMBUS................2¢3-255 S. THIRD SAN ANTONIO.................. 212 LOSOYA 
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WLLL ELE A ine ME, 


For Reader, Retailer and Manufacturer 


Our 


Guarantee 


The 


Institute 


The 


Bureau 


Star (*) 
Marking 


Complaints 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping are ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Your money will be promptly refunded, 
by the manufacturers or by us, if you purchase goods adver- 
tised with us that prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally 
to purchases made through your retail merchant or direct 
from the advertiser. The only condition is that in making 
purchases, the reader shall always state that .the advertise- 
ment was seen in Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a physical laboratory main- 
tained for the testing of all kinds of household appliances. 
The tests are made by trained experts under conditions ap- 
proximating those in the average home. No household 
device is advertised in Good Housekeeping unless it has 
been so tested and approved by the Institute. 


Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director, is a research laboratory 
conducted for the purpose of testing foods and toilet pre- 
parations. The standards set by the Bureau consider not 
only the purity and wholesomeness of the product, but the 
truthfulness and accuracy of the label. All foods and toilet 
preparations advertised in Good Housekeeping have met the 
Bureau’s standards. 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping of household ap- 
pliances, foods and toilet preparations are marked with a 
star (*). This mark denotes that they have passed the 
technical examination of the Institute or the Bureau. Adver- 
tisements of other products do not, of course, bear this 
mark. All merchandise, however, advertised in Good 
Housekeeping, whether falling within or without the scope 
of our technical examination, is covered by our guarantee. 


If any goods advertised in Good Housekeeping are not satis- 
factory, or if any advertiser is remiss in answering your letters 
or coupons or in sending samples, we ask’ you to make this 
known to the Advertising Manager of Good Housekeeping. 
Address your note for his “personal attention.” 
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The Crisco Factory 


UST to go through the Crisco factory is a higher education in cleanliness. Every 
r method that ingenuity can originate is used to safeguard Crisco’s purity. 


A tour of the Crisco building at any time, any day, would increase still further 
the present confidence of the countless housewives who use Crisco because they 


know it is clean. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenii 
i “Fon Cake Making. 


: * 


The factory is brick, stone and glass—sunlit. Practi- 


cessful cooking fat can be brought about only through 


cally everything in the factory is white—the enameled 
conveyors, terrazzo floors, tiled ceilings and walls and 
the garments of the employees. Everything is wash- 
able and is washed, even the air entering the building 
passes through water-sprays which take out the dust 


the Crisco process. Only pure hydrogen is added. 
The product is poured into the vacuum cleaned cans 
and then conveyed through the long refrigerated 
tunnels where its perfect consistency is finally accom- 
plished. The cans are then labeled and wrapped by 


the deft fingers 
of machinery. 
Human hands 
never touch 
Crisco. 


and leave it freshened and clean. From start to finish 

every step in the manufacture of Crisco insures a prod- 
‘ uct free from impurities. 

The transformation of refined cottonseed oil into a rich, 

solid cream having the consistency required in a suc- 





Macaroni Croquettes with Cheese Sauce 
One of Janet McKenzie Hill’s New Recipes 


Turn onto a plate. When cold, shape, roll 


l cupful macaroni 11% cupfuls liquid 
in crumbs, cover with the egg mixed with 


& : cooked tender (milk and stock or 


E 14 cupful- Crisco tomato puree) the liquid and again roll in crumbs. When 

ag J, cupful flour 2 eggs ready to cook shake off superfluous crumbs 

& l teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls and fry in Crisco. Drain on soft paper. 

i 14 teaspoonful milk or water Serve at once with cheese sauce poured 
sifted bread crumbs over. 


ra : paprika 
. Cheese Sauce 
14 cupful Crisco 17 teaspoonful paprika 
14 cupful flour 2 cupfuls milk 
14 teaspoonful salt !; to 1 whole cupful 
grated cheese 
Use accurate level measurements 


Crisco for frying 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Measure the macaroni after breaking in 
pieces. Cook till tender in rapidly boiling 
salted water, drain, rinse in cold water 
and drain again. Melt the Crisco, add 
the flour and seasonings and stir and cook 
until bubbling throughout, add the liquid 
and stir until boiling, then stir in the 
cooked macaroni cut into half-inch rings. 








Melt the Crisco, in it cook the flour, salt 
and paprika; add the milk and stir until 
boiling; add the cheese and stir until 
melted. 
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‘‘The Whys of Cooking’’ 


A Household Guide Dedicated to 
Every Woman— Get YOUR Copy 


BEVERY woman will appreciate 
Janet McKenzie Hill’s new book 
“The Whys of Cooking’. It appeals 
to all interested in tasty and econom- 
ical cooking. The chapter on “‘Serv- 
ing’’ is invaluable to the woman who 
wishes to keep informed about current 
customs in entertaining. It is the last 
word in the literature of successful 
home making. Hundreds of household 
questions are asked and answered by 
the editor of “American Cookery’’. 
Some of your own intricate problems 
may be found among them. Contains 
150 new recipes and the interesting 
Story of Crisco. The book is illustrated 
in color. We will send it to you for five 
2-cent stamps. It is worth much more. 
Address Dept. H-1. The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Princine 


Pure Phosphate Baming Powder 
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Princine Biscuit 
Rise in the Oven 


—rise as they bake—bake as they rise 







RINCINE is the latest great contribution of science to the art of baking. 
Unlike old-fashioned baking powders, Princine does not waste its strength 
in the moisture of the mixing bowl—it requires the heat of the oven to develop 
its full powers. 








For this reason, it never fails. The dough is always thor- 
oughly raised—and thoroughly baked. And the purity of 
Princine is certified by such experts as Prof. Lewis B. 
Allyn of Westfield, Pure Food Editor of the Ladies’ 
World; Alfred W. McCann, Pure Food Authority of the 
New York ‘‘Globe’’, and by Good Housekeeping 
Food Bureau, Dr. H. W. Wiley, Director. 
If you can’t get Princine at your 
grocer’s send me 15c for 1-2 lb. cup, 
or 30c for 1 lb. cup, charges prepaid. 
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: : Richmond, Va. 
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etter home made candies 


OU know how good Carnation Milk is in coffee and cocoa and. 


how excellent it is for cooking and baking. 


Now try it for making fudge and 
candy. The result will please you and 
delight the young folks. The purity of Car- 
nation Milk is assured, because it is hermet- 
ically sealed and sterilized. 


Let your own experience with it convince you 
that it adds flavor and is most convenient. 


To reduce the richness of Carnation Milk simply 
add pure water. Our new recipe book gives over 
one hundred everyday and special uses. Write for 
a free copy to Carnation Milk Products Company, 

126 Stuart Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 


—From Contented Cows 


The answer to the milk question \& 


n 
3 * UNSWEETENED CONDENSE? 
+ 


Carnation Milk Fudge 


Two cups sugar, 14 cake good 
chocolate (unsweetened); but- 
ter the size of an egg; two-thirds 
cup of Carnation Milk. Putall 
in saucepan and allow to boil 
until it forms a soft ball in cold 
water. When cooked add a 
tablespoon of vanilla and stir 
until thick. Add chopped nuts 
if desired. Then pour into 
buttered pans and allow to 
cool Cut in squares. 
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REPT ETE VINE 


‘THe charm of the Colonial is the inspiration for nothing but cleanse. Being free from alkali and all 
many of the most beautiful homes of today. harsh materials, it is perfectly safe. Being free from 
Fortunately the return to white and mahogany comes __unsaponified oil, it leaves no greasy film. 

at a time when almost every housekeeper knows the 


easy, successful way to take care of finely finished Just the usual care which common sense suggests 
woodwork and furniture. when applying water to a finished wood surface— 


lukewarm suds, dampening only a small part at a 
Like most other articles that cannot be cleaned safely time, prompt drying with a chamois skin—insures 


or satisfactorily by ordinary methods, enameled wood success with Ivory Soap. evita, 
trim and choice pieces of cabinet work require only sl iaitiaaia ti ial ae , | 
>: 2 a8 4 - s irections for cleaning over a unared arti- ae ; N 
the judicious application of Ivory Soap to look their cles not ordinarily weshed with soap end < Nate ef ; 
best. water are included in this booklet, “‘Unusual ties 
' Uses of Ivory Soap’’. Thousands of women gf Haws 


i ; : have found it very helpful. You should have "ory Soap 
Ivory Soap removes the dirt without harming the neon. it is fac. Addeces The Orocter & 


finish. Its mild, white, pure, neutral lather does Gamble Co., Dept. 5-A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IVORY SOAP... . .... 998% PURE | 








Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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A Prayer for the New Year 


By Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square M.E.Church, New York. 


(Zev) THOU Eternal One, to Whom time has no 


| meaning, in Whose sight one day is as a 
|| thousand years and a thousand years as one 
|| day, hear, we beseech Thee, the prayer of 

~==! 'Thy creatures of time as they begin another 
cycle of their transitory life. 


S=—<—. 


We have not passed this way before; it is strange to 
our feet, and we can see not a step before us. We would 
shrink from its unknown experiences but for some 
assurance of guidance and upholding from Thee. 


We are glad in many memories of the Old Year. 
Bane and blessing was its mingled heritage, but Thou 
wert with us to temper its disappointments and sorrows 
and inspire us to fortitude and high adventure. We 
thank Thee for all the experiences that brought us 
discipline and strength; for the materials they furnished 
us for fresh beginnings. We would realize how rich is 
this treasure, and cherish it; we would hold it reverently, 
knowing it has unexhausted meanings; we would go on 
expecting it to open into larger satisfactions and deeper 
joys. But we weld open our natures to all the meanings 
of the New Year. 


fo how to reserve ourselves for the best it is to 

bring. “May the call of the highest and worthiest make 
us refuse the mean and the low. Save us from too great 
self-dispersal; from profanation and sacrilege of soul; 

wom offering our burnt sacrifice at every wayside altar. 
Teach us how to devote our powers to the things of 
abiding worth, and bring us to life’s sacramental hours 
with unflawed hearts. 


May all our purposes be fixed in righteousness and 
truth, and all our words and deeds make for good under- 
standing and happiness among men. ‘Through all the 
year may we do justice, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God. Amen. 
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Copyright, 1916, International Magazine Company (Good Housekeeping). All rights reserved 
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“Would you like me to stay?” asked 
Ashurst. “Yes,” she replied. “I’m go- 
ing to say a prayer for you tonight,” he 
said. Megan flushed, frowned, and 
went out of the room. He sat curs- 
ing himself till his tea was stewed. 


Why had he said such a silly thing? 


N their silver-wedding day Ashurst 
and his wife were motoring along 
the outskirts of the moor, intend- 
ing to crown the festival by stop- 

ping the night at Torquay, where they 
had first met. This was the idea of Stella 
Ashurst, whose character contained a 
streak of sentiment. If she had long lost 
the blue-eyed, flower-like charm, the cool 
slim purity of face and form, the apple- 
blossom coloring that had so swiftly and 
so oddly affected Ashurst twenty-six 
years ago, she was still, at forty-three, a 
comely and faithful companion, whose 
cheeks were faintly mottled, and whose 
gray-blue eyes had acquired a certain 
fulness. 

It was she who had stopped the car 
where the common rose steeply to the left 
and a narrow strip of larch and beech, with 
here and there a pine, stretched out to the 
right toward the valley between the road 


1s 





ception: 


tray the 


cloak of 
ception 


subtly 


NOWCOMERY FLAG 


JANES 


and the first long high hill of the full moor. 
She was looking for a place where they 
might lunch, for Ashurst never looked for 
anything; and this, between the golden 
furze and the feathery green larches 
smelling of lemons in the last sun of April, 
with a view into the deep valley and up to 
the long moor heights, seemed fitting to 
the decisive nature of one who sketched in 
water-colors and loved romantic spots. 
Grasping her paint-box, she got out. 

“Won't this do, Frank?” 

Ashurst, rather like a bearded Schiller, 
gray in the wings, tall, long-legged, with 
large remote gray eyes that sometimes 
filled with meaning and became almost 
beautiful, with nose a little to one side, 
and bearded lips just open; Ashurst, 
forty-eight and silent, grasped the lunch- 
eon-basket, and got out, too. 

‘**Oh! look, Frank! A grave!”’ 

By the side of the road, where the track 


“The Apple-Tree, the Singing, and 





covers a 
humanity beneath. 
Galsworthy 1s 
England to its foundations and was largely instrumental in 
producing a sweeping prison reform, its effect being pro- 
foundly felt in this country as well. 
rated among the best of this generation. His latest work, ** The 
Apple-Tree,” begins here. y 
that has come to be admired by so many thousands—realistic, 
atirical, uncompromising in his beliefs, of intense dra- 


matic power. The story will appear in four big instalments. 
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By John Galsworthy 


Author of ‘‘Justice,”’ ‘The Patrician," etc. 





Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


GOOD novelist 1s usually an inferior playwright 
and vice versa. 
his is a dual genius. 
gigantic clash of social forces, his novels with not 
le j telli 1g 


“respectability” —a hateful word which in his con- 


John Galsworthy is a notable .ex- 
If his dramas vividly por- 


effect rend from the society in which he lives the 
multitude of and disclose the tn- 


For in the use of his twofold talent 


His ** Justice” shook 


cEns 


a master craftsman. 


Many of his books are 








It shows the same Galswor 


from the top of the common 
crossed it at right angles and 
ran through a gate past the 
narrow wood, was a thin mound 
of turf, six feet by two, with a 
moorstone to the west; and on 
it some one had thrown a black- F 
thorn spray and a handful of | 
bluebells. Ashurst looked, and 
the poet in him moved. Poor 
mortals with their superstitions! 
Whoever lay there, though, had 
the best of it—no clammy sepul- 
cher among other hideous graves 





carved with futilities; just a §& 
rough stone, the wide sky, and & 


wayside blessings! And, without 
comment, for he had learned not 
to be a philosopher in the bosom 
of his family, he strode away 
up onto the common, dropped 
the luncheon-basket under a 
wall, spread a rug for his wife 
to sit on—she would turn up 
from her sketching when she was 
hungry —and_ took from his 
pocket a copy of Murray’s trans- 
lation of the Hippolytus. 

He had soon finished reading of ‘‘The 
Cyprian” and her revenge, and looked at 
the sky instead. And watching the white 
clouds so bright against the intense blue, 
Ashurst on his silver-wedding day longed © 
for—he knew not what. Maladjusted to | 





life—man’s organism! One’s mode of life & 
might be high and scrupulous, but there 
was always an undercurrent of greediness, § 
a hankering, and a sense of waste. Did 


women have it, too? Who could tell? we 
And yet men who gave vent to their appe- 
tites for novelty, their riotous longings for 
new adventures, new risks, new pleasures, 
these suffered no doubt from the reverse a 
side of starvation, from surfeit. 


Sere ae 


No getting out of it—a maladjusted : 
animal, civilized man! There could be no Ea 


garden of his choosing, of ‘‘the apple-tree, 
the singing, and the gold,” in the words of 
that lovely Greek chorus; no achievable 
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“Well, let’s go on and find some farm where we can put up,” said Ashurst. In uttering those words, he 
was conscious of a girl coming down from the common just above them. She was outlined against the sky, 
and Ashurst, who saw beauty without wondering how it could advantage him, thought, “How pretty!” 
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elysium in life, or lasting haven of happi- 
ness, for any man with a sense of beauty; 
nothing that could compare with the 
captured loveliness in a work of art, set 
down forever, so that to look on it or read 
was always to have the same precious 
sense of exaltation and restful inebriety. 

Life no doubt had moments with that 
quality of beauty, of unbidden flying 
rapture; but the trouble was they lasted 
no longer than the span of a cloud’s flight 
over the sun; impossible to keep them 
with you, as art caught beauty and held 
it fast. They were as fleeting as one of the 
glimmering or golden visions one had of 
the soul in nature, glimpses of its remote 
and brooding spirit. Here, with the sun 
hot on his face, a cuckoo calling from a 
thorn-tree, and in the air the honey savor 
of gorse; here among the little fronds of the 
young fern, the starry blackthorn, while 
the bright clouds drifted by high above the 
hills and dreamy valleys—here and now 
was such a glimpse. But in a moment it 
would pass—as the face of Pan, that looks 
round the corner of a rock, vanishes at 
your stare. And suddenly he sat up. 
Surely there was something familiar about 
this view, this bit of common, that ribbon 
of road, the old wall behind him. While 
they were driving, he had not been taking 
notice—never did; thinking of far things or 
of nothing—but now he saw! Twenty-six 
years ago, just at this time of year, from 
the farmhouse within half a mile of this 
very spot, he had started for that day in 
Torquay whence it might be said he had 
never returned. And a sudden ache 
beset his heart; he had stumbled on just 
one of those past moments in his life 
whose beauty and rapture he had failed to 
arrest, whose wings had fluttered away 
into the unknown; he had stumbled on a 
buried memory, a wild sweet time, swiftly 
choked and ended. And, turning on his 
face, he rested his chin on his hands and 
stared at the short grass where the little 
blue milkwort was growing. 

And this is what he remembered. 


N the first of May, after their last year 

together at college, Frank Ashurst 
and his friend Robert Garton were on a 
tramp. They had walked that day from 
Brent, intending to make Chagford, but 
Ashurst’s football knee had given out, and 
according to their map they had still some 
seven miles to go. They were sitting on a 
bank beside the road, where a track crossed 
alongside a wood, resting the knee and 
talking of the universe, as young men will. 
Both were over six feet, and as thin as 
rails; Ashurst pale, idealistic, full of 
absence; Garton queer, round-the-corner, 
knotted, curly, like some primeval beast. 
Both had a literary bent; neither wore a 
hat. Ashurst’s hair was smooth, pale, 
wavy, and had a way of rising on either 
side of his brow, as if always being flung 
back; Garton’s was a kind of dark 
unfathomed mop. They had not met a 
soul for miles. 

“My dear fellow,” Garton was saying, 
“pity’s only the effect of self-consciousness; 
it’s a disease of the last five thousand 
years. The world was happier without.” 

Ashurst, following the clouds with his 
eyes, answered, “It’s the pearl in the 
oyster, anyway.” 

““My dear chap, all our modern unhap- 





The Apple-Tree 


piness comes from pity. Look at animals, 

and Red Indians, limited to feeling their 

own occasional misfortunes; then look at 

ourselves—never free from feeling the 

toothaches of others. Let’s get back to 

feeling for nobody, and have a better time.” 
“You'll never practise that.” 


i synacinage pensively stirred the hotch- 
potch of his hair. ‘To attain full 
growth, one mustn’t be squeamish. To 
starve oneself emotionally is a mistake. 
All emotion is to the good—enriches life.”’ 

“Yes, and when it runs up against 
chivalry?” 

“Ah! That’s so English! If you speak of 
emotion, the English always think you 
want something physical, and are shocked. 
They’re afraid of passion, but not of lust— 
oh, no!—so long as they can keep it secret.” 

Ashurst did not answer; he had plucked 
a blue floweret, and was twiddling it 
against the sky. A cuckoo began calling 
from a thorn-tree. The sky, the flowers, 
the songs of birds! Robert was talking 
through his hat! And he said, ‘Well, 
let’s go on and find some farm where 
we can put up.”’ In uttering those words, 
he was conscious of a girl coming down 
from the common just above them. She 
was outlined against the sky, carrying 
a basket, and you could see that sky 
through the crook of her arm. And Ash- 
urst, who saw beauty without wondering 
how it could advantage him, thought, 
‘““How pretty!” The wind, blowing her 
dark frieze skirt against her legs, lifted her 
battered peacock tam-o’-shanter; her 
grayish blouse was worn and old, her shoes 
were split, her little hands rough and red, 
her neck browned. Her dark hair waved 
untidily across her broad forehead, her 
face was short, her upper lip short, showing 
a glint of teeth, her brows were straight 
and dark, her lashes long and dark, her 
nose straight; but her gray eyes were the 
wonder—as dewy as if opened for the first 
time that day. 
perhaps he struck her as strange, limping 
along without a hat, with his large eyes on 
her, and his hair flung back. He could 
not take off what was not on his head, 
but put up his hand in a salute, and said: 
“Can you tell us if there’s a farm near 
here where we could stay the night? I’ve 
gone lame.” 

‘““There’s only our farm near, sir.” 
spoke without shyness, in a pretty 
crisp voice. 

‘“‘And where is that?” 

“Down here, sir.” 

“Would you put us up?” 

“Oh, I think we would!” 

“Will you show us the way?” 

 Vesusir.” 

He limped on, silent, and Garton took 
up the catechism. 

“‘Are you a Devonshire girl?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What then?” 

“From Wales.” 

“Ah! I thought you were a Celt; so it’s 
not your farm?” 

“My aunt’s, sir.” 

“And your uncle’s?”’ 

“He is dead.” 

“Who farms it, then?” 

“My aunt and my three cousins.” 

“But your uncle was a Devonshire 
man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you lived here long?”’ 


She 
soft 


She looked at Ashurst—_ 





‘Seven years.” 

“And how d’you like it after Wales?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“‘T suppose you don’t remember?”’ 

“Oh, yes! But it is different.”’ 

“T believe you!” 

Ashurst broke in suddenly, 

‘How old are you?”’ 

‘Seventeen, sir.” 

“And what’s your name?” 

“Megan David.” 

“This is Robert Garton, and I am 
Frank Ashurst. We wanted to get on to 
Chagford.” 

“It is a pity your leg is hurting you.” 

Ashurst smiled, and when he smiled his 
face was rather beautiful. Descending 
past the narrow wood, they came on the 
farm suddenly; a long, low, stone-built 
dwelling with casement windows in a 
farmyard where pigs and fowls and an 
old mare were straying. A short steep-up 
grass hill behind was crowned with a few 
Scotch firs, and in front an old orchard 
of apple-trees, just breaking into flower, 
stretched down to a stream and a long 
wild meadow. A little boy with oblique 
dark eyes was shepherding a pig, and by 
the house door stood a woman, who came 
toward them. 

The girl said, “It is Mrs. Narracombe, 
my aunt.” 

“Mrs. Narracombe, my aunt,” had a 
quick dark eye like a mother wild duck’s 
and something of the same snaky turn 
about her neck. 

‘‘We met your niece on the road,”’ said 
Ashurst; ‘‘she thought you might perhaps 
put us up for the night.”’ 

Mrs. Narracombe, taking them in from 
head to heel, answered: ‘“‘Well, I can, if 
you don’t mind one room. Megan, get 
the spare room ready, and a bowl of 
cream. You'll be wanting tea, I sup- 
pose.” 

Passing through a sort of porch made by 
two yew-trees and some flowering currant- 
bushes, the girl disappeared into the house, 
her peacock tam-o’-shanter bright athwart 
that rosy-pink and the dark green of the 


yews. 
a ILL you come into the parlor and 

rest your leg? You'll be from col- 
lege, perhaps?” 

‘“We were, but we’ve gone down now.” 

Mrs. Narracombe nodded sagely. 

The parlor, brick-floored, with bare 
table and shiny chairs and sofa stuffed 
with horsehair, seemed never to have been 
used, it was so terribly clean. Ashurst 
sat down at once on the sofa, holding his 
lame knee between his hands, and Mrs. 
Narracombe gazed at him. He was the 
only son of a late professor of chemistry, 
but people found a certain lordliness in 
one who was often so sublimely uncon- 
scious of them. 

“Ts there a stream 
bathe?” 

“There’s the strame at the bottom of 
the orchard, but sittin’ down you'll not be 
covered!” 

“How deep?” 

“Well, ’tis about a foot and a half, 
maybe.” 

“Oh, that’ll do fine. Which way?” 

“Down the lane, through the second 
gate on the right, an’ the pool’s by the big 
apple-tree that stands by itself. There’s 
trout there, if you can tickle them.” 

‘They're more likely to tickle us!” 
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Ashurst rose too suddenly for his stift knee, staggered, and subsided. Megan gave a little 
gasp, and held out her hands. Ashurst took them, small, rough, brown, checked his impulse to put 
them to his lips, and let her pull him up. Then she came close beside him, offering her shoulder 
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Mrs. Narracombe smiled. ‘There'll 
be the tea ready when you come back.” 

The pool, formed by the damming of a 
rock, had a sandy bottom; and the big 
apple-tree, lowest in the orchard, grew so 
close that its boughs almost overhung the 
water; it was in leaf, and all but in flower— 
its crimson buds just bursting. There was 
not room for more than one at a time in 
that narrow bath, and Ashurst waited his 
turn, rubbing his knee, and gazing at the 
wild meadow, all rocks and thorn-trees and 
field flowers, with a grove of beeches 
beyond, raised up on a flat mound. Every 
bough was swinging in the wind, every 
spring bird calling, and slanting sunlight 
dappled the grass. He thought of Theoc- 
ritus and the river Cherwell, of the moon 
and the maiden with the dewy eyes, of 
so many things that he seemed to think 
of nothing; and he felt absurdly happy. 


Il 


URING a late and sumptuous tea 

with eggs to it, cream and jam, and 
thin fresh cakes touched with saffron, 
Garton descanted on the Celts. It was 
about the period of the Celtic awakening, 
and the discovery that there was Celtic 
blood about this family had excited one 
who believed that he was a Celt himself. 
Sprawling on a horsehair chair, with a hand- 


The A pple- Tree 


here and there. On one side of the recessed 
fireplace sat two small boys, idle and good 
as gold; on the other, a stout, light-eyed, 
red-faced youth with hair and lashes the 
color of the tow he was running through 
the barrel of a gun; between them Mrs. 
Narracombe dreamily stirred some savory- 
scented stew in a large pot. Two other 
youths, oblique-eyed, dark-haired, rather 
sly-faced, like the two little boys, were 
talking together and lolling against the 
wall; and a short, elderly, clean-shaven 
man in corduroys seated in the window 
was conning a battered journal. The girl 
Megan seemed the only active creature— 
drawing cider and passing with the jugs 
from cask to table. 

Seeing them thus about to eat, Garton 
said, ‘Ah! If you'll let us, we'll come back 
when supper’s over,” and without waiting 
for an answer, they withdrew again to the 
parlor. But the color in the kitchen, the 
warmth, the scents, and all those faces 
heightened the bleakness of their shiny 
room, and they resumed their seats moodily. 

“Regular gipsy type, those boys. There 
was only one Saxon—the fellow cleaning 
the gun. That girl is a very subtle study 
psychologically.” 

Ashurst’s lips twitched. Garton seemed 
to him an ass just then. Subtle study! 
She was a wild flower. A creature it did 
you good to look at. Study! 


all dim and bluish, the apple-trees but a 
blurred wilderness; the air smelled of 
wood-smoke from the kitchen fire. One 
bird, going to bed later than the others, 
was uttering a half-hearted twitter, as 
though surprised at the darkness. From 
the stable came the snuffle and stamp of 
a feeding horse. And away over there was 
the loom of the moor, and away and away 
the shy stars that had not as yet full light, 
pricking white through the deep blue 
heavens. A quavering owl hooted. 
Ashurst drew a deep breath. What a 
night to wander out in! A padding of 
unshod hoofs came up the lane, and three 
dim dark shapes passed—ponies on an 
evening march. Their heads, black and 
fuzzy, showed above the gate. At the tap 
of his pipe and a shower of little sparks, 
they shied round and scampered. A bat 
went fluttering past, uttering its almost 
inaudible “chip, chip.” Ashurst held out 
his hand; on the upturned palm he could 
feel the dew. Suddenly from overhead he 
heard little burring boys’ voices, little 
thumps of boots thrown down, and an- 
other voice crisp and soft—the girl’s put- 
ting them to bed, no doubt; and nine clear 
words, *‘ No, Rick, you can’t have the cat 
in bed.”’ Then came a skirmish of giggles 
and gurgles, a soft slap, a laugh so low and 
pretty that it made him shiver a little. A 
blowing sound, and the glim of the candle 























made cigarette dribbling from the corner Garton went on: ‘Emotionally she that was fingering the dusk above went 
of his curly lips, he had out; silence reigned. 
been plunging his cold a Ashurst withdrew into 
pin-points of eyes into Wi Sti eS li y the room, and sat down; 
Ashurst’s, and praising the —- — y) his knee pained him, and 
refinement of the Welsh. « his soul felt gloomy. 

To come out of Wales ° \ “You go to the kitchen,” 
into England was_ like 7 he said to Garton; “I’m 
the change from china to re a l 0 1 | going to bed.” 
earthenware! Frank, as an Vg 

Englishman, had not of By Louis U ntermeyer (i {it 

course perceived the ex- \\i 

quisite refinement and . : . , : : ih) OR Ashurst the wheel 
emotional capacity of that Man in the making! God watched him with pride, ¥ of cumher was wont 
Welsh girl! And, delicately Striving to shake off the marks of the clod. (Z| to turn noiseless and slick 


stirring in the dark mat of 
his still-wet hair, he ex- 
plained how exactly she 
illustrated the writings of 
the Welsh bard Morgan- 
ap-Something in the 
twelfth century. 

Ashurst, full length on 
the horsehair sofa, and 
jutting far beyond its end, 
smoked a deeply colored 
pipe, and did not listen, 
thinking of the girl’s face 
when she brought in a 
relay of cakes. It had 
been exactly like looking 
at a flower, or some other 
pretty sight in nature— 
till, with a funny little 
shiver, she had lowered her 
glance and gone out, quiet 











“How can I make him more splendid,’”’ He sighed, 
“Shape him still more in the image of God?”’ 
Then, as His thought, like a flame, lit the sky, 
God turned and spoke to the angels that wait. 
“Lo, he shall thrill with it, even as I; 
He shall be godly, for he shall create.” 


Thus was the furious measure of bliss 
Kindled in men, an insatiate fire. 
God’s very joy is no wilder than this 
Lust of creation, this grappling desire, 
The passion that surges like wave upon wave, 
Imperative travail, this hand at the heart. 
Aye, He was God when He lavishly gave 
To the mother her child, to the artist his art. 





i¢ and swift, but though he 
\}| seemed sunk in sleep when 
») his companion came up, 
he was really wide awake; 


(| and long after Garton, 
X . 

\ smothered in the other 
\ bed of that low-roofed 
|| room, was_ worshiping 
4 darkness with his upturned 
nose, he heard the owls. 





Barring the discomfort of 
| his knee, it was not un- 
Vj pleasant—the cares of life 
i(@ did not loom large in night 
\ watches for this young 
) man. In fact, he had 
| none; just enrolled a bar- 

| rister, with literary aspi- 
\¢ rations, the world before 
him, no father or mother, 

and four hundred a year 
of his own. Did it matter 














as a mouse. 

“Let's go to the 
kitchen,” said Garton, ‘‘and see some 
more of her.”’ 

The kitchen was a whitewashed room 
with rafters, to which were attached 
smoked hams; there were flower-pots on 
the window-sill, and guns hanging on nails, 
queer mugs, china and pewter, and _ por- 
traits of Queen Victoria. A long narrow 
table of plain wood was set with bowls and 
spoons, under a string of high-hung 
onions; two sheep-dogs and three cats lay 


would be wonderful. She wants awaken- 
ing.” 

‘Are you going to awaken her?” 

Garton looked at him and_ smiled. 
““How coarse and English you are!” that 
curly smile seemed saying. 

And Ashurst puffed his pipe. Awaken 
her! That fool had the best opinion of 
himself! He threw up the window and 
leaned out. Dusk had gathered thick. The 
farm-buildings and the wheel-house were 


where he went, what he 
did, or when he did it? His bed, too, was 
hard, and this preserved him from fever. 
He lay, sniffing the scent of the night that 
drifted into the low room through the 
open casement close to his bed. Except for 
a definite irritation with his friend, natural 
when you had tramped with a man for three 
days, Ashurst’s memories and visions that 
sleepless night were kindly and wistful and 
exciting. One vision, specially clear and 
unreasonable, for he (Continued on page So) 
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Who can know a child? who 
guide its early gropings? who 
encourage its spiritual develop- 
ment? who understand its per- 
verseness? who be constantly 
on guard to turn its random 
impulses from evil to good? 
Who, indeed, but a mother? 


The 


‘Y O one loves a sulky child. Teach- 

| ers, friends, all who come in con- 

tact with him frankly admit 

their preference for other chil- 

dren. Even his own parents are apt to lose 

patience. In common with outsiders, 

though iri less degree, they regard his sulki- 

ness as indicative of an unpleasant disposi- 

tion, calling for stern, disciplinary meas- 

ures. Seldom do they see sulkiness for 

what it really is—the result of conditions 

for which the child himself is not to blame, 

a danger-signal giving warning that unless 

a successful effort is made to ascertain and 

correct the sulk-producing conditions, the 

child will enter adult life 
mendous handicap. 

Always sulkiness should be recognized 
as a sign of mental or nervous stress. If 
parents have a child who is sulky, they 
ought not to accuse him of wilful naughti- 
ness, and try to improve him by scoldings 
and punishments. They should recognize 
in his sulkiness evidence of one of two 
things—either, poor training at home, or 
the result of suffering caused by some un- 
suspected physical disability of which his 
sullen, morose, peevish behavior is symp- 
tomatic. It may be that this disability is 
an irremediable one, such as an organic 
weakness of the brain. But the chances 
are that it is caused by functional disturb- 
anres easily discovered and easily cured. 
The parent is neglecting his full duty to his 


under a tre-— 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Author of *‘Selfishness and Your Nerves,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


child if he fails to make a frequent in- 
quiry into the child’s physical condition. 
One of the commonest causes of sulkiness 

is nothing more or less than indigestion. 
Everybody knows that if a baby’s food dis- 
agrees with him, the baby is pretty sure to 
be fretful and irritable. But parents too 
often forget that in the case of older chil- 
dren mental and moral eccentricities may 
be traced to the same cause. When food 
is not properly ‘digested, there is an im- 
poverishing and a poisoning of the blood. 
This means that the brain is poorly nour- 
ished, and a poorly nourished brain means 
a general weakening of the power to think 
and to will. It means, too, a heightening 
of nervous irritability, coupled with a 
tendency to take a gloomy view of life. 

A Typical Case 

NDER these circumstances it is not at 

all surprising to find sulkiness becom- 

ing characteristic of a child of any age, as in 
a typical case reported by Doctor T. A. 
Williams, of Washington, a specialist in 
the treatment of the nervous diseases of 
children. Doctor Williams’s patient was 
a ten-year-old girl, the daughter of a 
clergyman. She had been lovingly reared, 
and until the age of nine had been easy to 











































Child that Sulks 


manage, vivacious, and happy. Then 
there was a marked change in her disposi 
tion. She became easily irritated, had fre- 
quent crying-spells, and frequent fits of 
sulkiness. Besides this, she had difficulty 
in studying. Thinking that she had been 
overworking, her parents took her out of 
school, although her mother noticed that 


. She was less inclined to sulk when busy. 


What Doctor Williams found, after a 
long and careful examination of the girl 
and questioning of her parents, was un- 
mistakable evidence of nerve deficiency, 
due chiefly to faulty diet, and aggravated 
by ‘‘parental interference, well meant, but 
entirely injudicious.”” She had been eating 
oatmeal and meat to excess, had been tak- 
ing her principal meal at night, and had 
gone to bed too soon after it. 

Doctor Williams promptly advised that 
her allowance of meat and oatmeal be 
cut down, that she eat her principal meal 
at noon, and that she stay up for at least 
an hour after her evening meal. Further, 
he gave these directions: ‘‘On waking in 
the morning, the child must make a prac- 
tise of getting up at once, instead of rumi- 
nating in bed. Parents must avoid criti- 
cizing her about trifles, and her behavior 
must be left to take care of itself at present. 
Her affections should be indulged and 
reciprocated. She must be given plenty 
to do and return to school in a few days.” 

Under this régime, the girl’s disposition 
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began immediately to improve. Within 
two weeks, her mother reported to Doctor 
Williams that she was as “happy and joy- 
ous”’ as she had formerly been. No longer 
was her stomach being loaded with food it 
could not digest; and with the removal 
of this source of toxic irritation, together 
with the suggested changes in her parents’ 
handling of her, she had become a different 
child. 

On the other hand, underfeeding may be, 
and often is, a cause of sulkiness, owing to 
the inadequate nourishment the underfed 
child’s brain receives, and the general 
weakness of his system. Sulkiness, again, 
may be associated with an insufficiency of 
physical exercise, or with failure to make 
sure that the child’s living- and sleeping- 
quarters are properly ventilated. Fresh 
air is as essential as digestible food to the 
maintenance of nervous balance. When, 
as still happens sometimes, children are 
obliged to spend their school hours in 
dusty, ill-ventilated class-rooms, when 
they return to homes with few windows 
and these seldom open, and when they 
sleep in a_ tainted, vitiated 
atmosphere, it is indeed hard 
for them to see life in bright 
colors. Moreover, to prevent 


The Child that Sulks 


or cure sulkiness in a child, it is not 
enough to keep school and home well 
ventilated, and let the child play outdoors 
as much as possible. It is necessary also 
to see to it that the child is so condi- 
tioned that he can freely breathe the fresh 
outdoor air. 

To a physician in a Western city there 
was brought a boy, nine years old, with a 
face so flat, expressionless, and frog-like 
that persons who knew him thought he was 
feeble-minded. His  school-teacher _ re- 
ported that his mind seemed a blank, and 
that he was also hard of hearing. His par- 
ents complained that he was selfish and 
sullen. The boy seemed doomed to a life 
of misery. 

But, making a physical examination of 
him, the doctor found reason to think 
otherwise. He discovered no real brain 
defect. In the cavity back of the boy’s 
nose he found an abnormal growth of 
adenoid-tissue that of itself might account 
for the boy’s stupidity and sulky disposi- 
tion, as well as for his deafness. The dis- 
eased tissue acted as an irritan‘ and a drag 


Not all naughtiness is due to physical or mental stresses; much of 
it arises from a youngster’s instinctive tendency to imitate. If 
father snarls and mother sulks, why blame a child for sulking, too? 





on his nervous energy; and, in addition, 
by interfering with the intake of oxygen it 
lowered the nutrition of the brain. 

The adenoid growth was removed. 
Gradually the appearance of the unfortu- 
nate boy’s face changed for the better. 
His hearing improved. “He began to take 
an interest in school-work, and studied to 
real advantage. Consideration for others 
took the place of his habitual selfishness, 
and he sulked no more. 

This is not an exceptional case. It is, 
rather, a typical one. Adenoids, dulness, 
deafness, and sullenness are intimately 
associated. The parents of a sulky child 
will therefore do well to ascertain whether 
adenoid trouble is present. Its presence 
is usually plainly indicated by the flat, 
insipid appearance of the victim’s face, 
and by his habit of breathing through his 
mouth, particularly when asleep. If there 
is any reason to suspect adenoids, take the 
child to a competent physician without 
delay. 

Further, and on general principles, have 
his teeth thoroughly examined by a good 
dentist. A child whose teeth 
are decayed is a child suffering 
from both nerve-irritation and 
some (Continued on page 78) 
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Illustrated by 


Walter Biggs 

RS. MAcCNAHAN sat 

in a little saddle be- 

tween two gentle 

hummocks, each 
crowned with a tangle of brier- 
roses, and pulled determinedly 
on her pipe. Her back ex- 
tended in a stiff vertical against 
the almshouse wall, her knees 
were drawn up almost to the 
bowl of her corn-cob, and her 
head was thrust out horizon- 
tally from the hinge of her 
neck like a turtle’s. It was a 
snug spot, and snugly Mrs. 
MacNahan’s tiny figure fitted 
into it. There was a grim re- 
flective satisfaction in the set of 
her jaw, and she emitted the 
smoke with a regular audible 
propulsion of her breath, as if 
she were pretending to be a 
locomotive. Her small shiny 
eyes followed each jet to its 
point of diffusion among the 
distant nodding roses—so dis- 
tant as to indicate long practise 
in this particular pastime—but 
for all else Mrs. MacNahan 
might have been made of 
marble, so rigid was her pose. 

But in a moment her beady 
eyes gleamed with startled 
anger, for she heard a step 
beyond the bushes. Instantly 
she froze—or rather, being al- 
most motionless, she ceased to 
draw the rich smoke that was 
just collecting in her mouth. 
\n uncertain and aimless step 
it was, without initiative or in- 
quiry. As the man came into view, her 
relief found utterance in a puff. He was 
only an inmate. But as Mrs. MacNahan 
had not lived her fifty years in a world of 
surprises without learning to suspect large 
consequences from the most trivial of 
sources, she did not -relax her guard. In- 
deed, she prepared herself to employ either 
blandishment or bulldozing as occasion 
might dictate. Experience had taught 
her, however, that if you opened the game, 
bulldozing was always best. And as the 
man seemed to have no notion of begin- 
ning, she began. 

‘‘And who might you be?” she inquired 
truculently. 

The man, who had stopped still and was 
staring at her vacantly as if she had in 
reality popped up from the ground like the 
impish earth-gnome she looked, was 
plainly disconcerted. He seemed feeble 
enough to be disconcerted at almost any- 


Patrick Gordon continued reading his record. 
my company in several battles in absence of commanding officer.” 
“T don’t see how you did when you ain’t got’ sand enough to ask me for tobacco” 


MacNahan. 


thing, she thought, but she grimly scored 
another point for her ancient procedure 
and went on more vigorously. 

‘“And what might you be spyin’ around 
for?” 

“Spyin’?”’ he repeated vaguely, in a tone 
which suggested mild reproach. ‘I—I 
live here.”’ 

“So I see,” she replied with animation. 
“What if you do?” 

It is of course impossible to answer a 
question like this—as any lawyer will tell 
you—but it excellently reduces a person to 
stammering and forces him to become apol- 
ogetic about nothing at all—especially if 
that person is apologetic anyway. 

Mrs. MacNahan had not miscalculated. 
If the man had ever had an ounce of spirit, 
it became jelly under the melting fierceness 
of her gaze. But he did an unexpected 
thing. He sat down on the ground with 
meekness and, blinking his eyes, sought for 


“Promoted First Sergeant, 1863. Commanded 


“You did?” cried Mrs. 


his handkerchief. Mrs. MacNahan, though 
somewhat touched by his lack of resistance, 
snorted in disgust. 

‘‘No snivelin’,” she snapped. ‘You're 
wastin’ time if you’re tryin’ to work 
on my feelings. ve got my own 
troubles.” 

The man then did another unexpected 
thing. ‘If you have,” he said hesitat- 
ingly with a timid amiability, “‘I’m sorry. 
I wish I could help them.” 

“You can,” she said promptly. “By 
walkin’ yourself off and keepin’ your. 
mouth shut about findin’ me here. I 
don’t know as they’d care, but if I’m 
turned out of here, it’s the last place I’ve 
got to go.” 

“They don’t ever turn you out of here,” 
said the man slowly, as if each syllable had 
to be weighed in his mind before it could 
pass his lips. “It’s the other places they 
turn you out of.” 
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“Huh!” said she. ‘‘ Well, I ain’t takin’ 
chances.” 

‘“‘What do you want to stay here for if 
you don’t have to?” he ventured. ‘‘ You 
don’t have to, do you? You ain’t a in- 
mate. I never saw you round before.” 

“Me a inmate,” she screamed at him in 
her thin cackle. ‘‘ Well, I should say not! 
You don’t think I’m a pauper, do you? I 
live with my son next door—and the bag- 
gage he married. I came over on that 
tree.” She pointed to the branch that 
dipped above them. 

He glanced up at the branch and then at 
her with as much deliberation as if he were 
taking measurements. ‘‘What for?’ he 
stammered, mildly astonished. 

She withered him with a look. “To 
have my pipe in peace. And small chance 
I have of gettin’ it.” 

Uncertainly the man put his hand in his 
pocket and drew forth a blackened pipe. 
Then he eyed her wistfully. 

She stamped her foot. ‘‘You make me 


sick!”” she roared. ‘If you want some 
tobacco, why don’t you come out and say 
so?” 


“‘T lost mine and I won’t have any more 
till next week,”’ he said meekly. ‘* Unless 
I break my five dollars. And I’m saving 
that.” 

She threw him the bag disdainfully from 
her lap. ‘I suppose you'll be wantin’ a 
match, too,’’ she said crossly and, diving 
into her lap again, she tossed the box to 
him. One would have said she was much 
annoyed, but, to tell the truth, she was 
rather pleased to be in the attitude of giv- 
ing anybody anything which might be more 
gratefully received than a piece of her 
mind. She waited until he had filled his 
pipe and lighted it. He lay back and 
sighed with joy as the first stream of smoke 
issued from his mouth. Mrs. MacNahan, 
watching him intently, felt a curious grip of 
fellowship; just so she had rested her head 
upon the mossy wall a half-hour ago. 

But she snapped him up none the less 
rigorously. ‘I'll thank you for my 
matches and my tobacco.” He gave them 
back to her and watched in his turn as she 
slapped out the bowl of her pipe on her 
hand in a businesslike way, filled the pipe, 
and lit it. When it was drawing well, she 
said with startling suddenness, ‘‘ What five 
dollars?” 

“The five dollars they gave me at the 
Veterans’ Home when I was leaving.”’ 

‘You left to come here?” she shouted at 
him. 

The man picked up some spirit at this 
implied insult to his intelligence. ‘‘ You 
came here, didn’t you?” he said. “I 
s’pose you came just like me. Because 


you hadn’t any other place to go.” 

NV RS. MacNAHAN stared at him over 
+ her pipe. She would as soon have 
expected one of the wabbling roses to reach 
over and hit her in the face. In her next 
slow whiff of smoke there was a hint of 
appreciation. Besides, since she had made 
- him say something on his own initiative, it 
seemed more like conversation. 

“Yes,” she said, “‘I came here because I 
hadn’t any other place to go. That bag- 
gage my son married won’t let me smoke 
my pipe at home. Much I care for her, 
but she’s got him wrapped round her little 
finger. She thinks she’s so fine because the 
people she worked for before my son took 
pity on her turned ot to be dago counts. 


Winter Wheat 


I'd like to have her know that I worked for 
people as became millionaires and wor- 
shipped the ground I walked on, long be- 
fore I ever brought a child into the world 
to turn against his mother’s pipe. But 
you needn’t think she’s gettin’ anything 
over me, even if I have to come to the poor- 
house to smoke,” she went on, anxious that 
no misconception should arise in his mind. 
‘*T give her as good as she sends.” 

Mrs. MacNahan spat out her smoke with 
vehemence. She gave her daughter-in-law 
a piece of her mind in such a series of scorn- 
ful jets that the brier-roses near her were 
lashed about in a miniature gale. Ii 
seemed slowly to dawn upon the man that 
after all they met on a common ground. 
He timidly moved a little nearer to her, 
but she checked his output of sympathy by 
suddenly demanding as before, ‘*What’s 
that five dollars you were talkin’ about?” 


a HY,” he said slowly, “‘I was sick 

and went to the Veterans’ Home. 
They kept me till I was well, and then 
they said they had to let me go because I 
hadn’t an honorable discharge. I couldn’t 
work at my trade any more, and so they 
sent me here, and gave me five dollars for 
good conduct.” 

Mrs. MacNahan took the pipe from her 
mouth and waved it derisively. She felt a 
savage pleasure in abusing this ineffective 
creature. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘five dollars 
won’t buy you a tombstone, will it? And 
they bury you for nothing, don’t they?” 
She fixed him shrewdly with her shiny eyes, 
as he winced at this plain talk. ‘You'd 
better have a spree while you can instead 
of taking a poor woman’s tobacco out of her 
mouth. Here, smoke up! Don’t you 
know enough to know when your pipe’s 
dead?’’ And she tossed him the bag again. 

He filled his pipe docilely and waited. 
Mrs. MacNahan waited also, her little eyes 
sparkling at him greedily. The unusual 
joy of being a benefactress was incomplete 
without supplication. She had guessed he 
would not venture to ask her for the to- 
bacco, but she was determined he should 
demand the match. Certainly so generous 
a giver had aright toexpect that! But the 
man still sat in silence, his filled pipe in his 
hands. 

“Well, are yez dumb?”’ she yelled at him 
finally in exasperation, and she flicked the 
match-box directly in his face. 

He picked it up meekly from the ground 
and thanked her without seeming to notice 
anything unusual in her form of tendering 
the gift. She watched the interesting op- 
eration of lighting and then, silently 
swooping the match as he was about to 
throw it away, she relit her own pipe. 
“You drive me mad with your dumb 
ways,” she said. “I should think you 
could speak when you’re spoken to, any- 
way. What you savin’ it for?” 

“For a campaign,” he returned slowly. 
‘“‘It costs money to run it.” 

‘““A campaign!” she echoed. 
paign of what?”’ 

“To get my honorable discharge from 
the army so I can go into the Home again. 
I have to write to Congress about it.”’ 

‘‘Huh!” she said scornfully, ‘“‘you 
needn’t think a senator would do anything 
for five dollars. I’ve lived with one, and it 
takes more than that.” 

“T mean for postage and letters. You 
have to pay people for putting things into 
shape, you know.”’ 


**Cam- 


“Of course you have to pay!”’ retorted 
Mrs. MacNahan, and her eyes gleamed. 
“You don’t suppose they’d do it for 
nothin’, do you? But I’d do it for as near 
nothin’ as anybody.” 

“You?” he said. His slow but sure sur- 
prise was not flattering. 

“Yes, me!’ she snapped defiantly. 
‘And I'd frame it up right for you, too. I 
didn’t live in a senator’s house for nothin’. 
Maybe it’s the same senator,” she cried 
suddenly. ‘‘What’s hisname? Rollins?” 

Events were coming too fast for the man 
to handle. Before he had ceased a won- 
dering nod, she sprang to her feet with a 
bound and stepped down beside him. She 
was intensely and angularly alive. Ener- 
gized by her vitality, mechanically he 
shambled up also. 

“Tt’s my man!” she screamed. 

“What!” he cried, his face gradually 
lighting up. Her words seemed in some 
fashion to pull him together. He felt he 
was somehow on the point of success. 

“Yes, I’m just the one as knows how to 
go about it. And Lucy Rollins often 
drives over to see me. She’s the girl I 
brought up, and she’d do anything for me. 
Now I tell you what you do,” she went on 
energetically. ‘‘You come back here to- 
morrow with what you got to say all writ- 
ten out, and I'll fix it up for you. And 
you bring the five dollars; anyway, you 
might lose it like your tobacco. And any 
time you want a few cents I'll give them to 
you. But if I pay the expenses, I’ve got to 
run the bank.” 

“But,” he protested, bewildered at this 
sudden onward rush of affairs, “I haven’t 
any more and—”’ 

“What if you haven’t? 
spend it on this, don’t you? You ought to 
thank your lucky stars you got me. Me, 
an expert with a pull! Are you a fool or 
aren’t you?” This being one of the ques- 
tions no man is prepared to answer imme- 
diately, she did not stay for reply. “I’ve 
got to go back now or that baggage will be 
watchin’ where I come from.” She glanced 
significantly up at the branch. ‘You go 
now and be on hand tomorrow.” 

His eyes had followed hers. ‘‘Shan’t I 
—hadn’t I better—help you?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Git!” she said. 

He made an about-face with more de- 
cision than she had believed him capable of, 
and she watched him shuffling out of sight 
among the bushes. Then, putting pipe, 
bag, and match-box in her pocket, she 
scrambled up the wall until she could reach 
the branch. Swinging to this, she slid her 
feet over the top, scraped her body over it, 
and vanished. 


You want to 





HE next day he found her already wait- 

ing. As before, she was sitting rigidly 

in her saddle, puffing like a mechanical 

toy, her knees drawn up under her chin. 

“‘Let’s see what you got,” she said by 
way of salutation. 

He took a piece of crumpled paper from 
his pocket and held it out to her obediently. 
She took it, sniffed, and waited, fixing him 
with her eyes. Slowly he brought up a 
folded five-dollar bill and smoothed it out. 

“There it is,” he said wistfully. 

“Do you want me to take it?” she cried 
threateningly. 

‘““Why—er—”’ he faltered. 

“Do you, or don’t you?” she volleyed. 

He straightened involuntarily. Indeed, 
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Patrick Gordon stooped, gathered his wife up, and carried her to the door. He put her down with 


a bounce. “There,” he said, “God bless you, too.” 


Mrs. Gordon caught her breath in loving 


admiration. “Gee!” she said, “you must have been a fine blacksmith, Pat, before you shrunk” 


he almost saluted. ‘Why, yes,” he an- 
swered, and handed it to her. 

Once in possession of the money, she 
became aggrieved. ‘I’m sick of your slow 
ways—and your dumb ones, too. If you 
want to smoke, you’ve got to ask for it, and 
not stand there as if somebody was kickin’ 
you. Do you want to smoke or don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he answered humbly. 

When he had lit his pipe, she spread the 
paper on her knees. ‘‘ Now,” she said, 
“you come here and read it to me.” 

He sat below the shelf at her feet, and 
the smoke from their two pipes mingled. 
‘Honored Sir,” he read. 

‘‘Who’s this goin’ to?”’ she interrupted. 

“Mr. Rollins.” 

“Well,” she said, “I can tell you right 
now it’s no use beginnin’ humble-pie like 


that. They think you haven’t got a case, 
and the way you make them feel at the 
start is what counts. Ill make that ‘Dear 
Sir’ when I fix it up. What could you do 
without me?” she said in a tone of genial 
contempt. 

The man read on. ‘This is my Civil 
War Service: Patrick Gordon, entered 
April 26, 1861, Company B, —th New 
York Infantry, Sickles Brigade, General 
Jo Hooker’s Division, Third Army Corps, 
Army of the Potomac, Gen. G. B. McClel- 
lan commanding.” 

“Huh!” said she, somewhat impressed 
by the sonorous list. ‘So you’re Irish- 
Scotch—I’m Scotch-Irish—and your name’s 
Patrick Gordon?” 

‘‘Promoted First Sergeant, Co. B, —th 
New York Infantry, 1863,” he continued. 


‘Commanded my company in several bat- 
tles in absence of commanding officer.” 

“Vou did?” she cried. ‘I don’t see how 
you did—when you ain’t got sand enough 
to ask me for some tobacco.”’ 

Gordon puckered his mouth vaguely, 
and then smiled at her before he knew it. 
He glanced at her sideways, afraid that he 
had committed an indiscretion. But as 
she did not seem to resent the intimacy, he 
went on. “It bucks you up when you 
know they got to do what you tell ’em. 
’Tain’t like asking for anything.”’ 

“Huh!” sniffed Mrs. MacNahan. But 
even he could see that she admired this bit 
of psychology and that she had begun to 
treat him as an equal. 

He read on gratefully. 
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“Why, Mr. Angus,” exclaimed Pansy, “I’ve been in love five times!” 
His heels, his shoulders, his very jaw, dropped. 
“But I do, too,” she persisted. 


have?” 
that.” 


The 











“You 


“Pansy, you don’t mean 
“Why, it has been twice this very winter” 


FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


In this the Second of a Series of Short Stories, Pansy Blossoms Forth as 
the Friend indeed of a Friend in Need 


OURISTS who visited “The 
Oldest House in America”’ usu- 
ally found at the door a rosy 
maid in an old-time costume 
who took their quarters and made them 
register with an inexhaustible zest; but 
occasionally the door was guarded by an 
elderly lady, upright in a cushioned chair, 
her expression compounded of human dis- 
trust and sciatica, while the maid took the 
groups about and poured out a faithful 
imitation of the custodian’s tale. Pansy, 
whose youngness was as flagrant as a 
calf’s or a kitten’s, could not keep her 
28 
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tourists in the usual meek bunch; they 
straggled and interrupted with questions 
as they never dared do under Granny’s 
eye. Once an impertinent pedant even 
challenged her story. 

“How could a high-boy that was made 
for George II have come to America 
in the Mayflower?” he wanted to know. 


Pansy put that down with a strong hand. 
““My grandmother has been saying it 
this way for twenty years,” she told him. 
“Tf you think you know more about it 
than she does—!” Then, seeing him 
still disposed to argue, she passed abruptly 
to one of the major attractions, leading 
her flock through a back door into an 
open court, paved with ancient flags that 
slanted to a well in the middle. A bucket 
stood on the curb, and a pile of paper cups. 
Pansy took Granny’s position, holding a 
cup over the bucket, and unconsciously 
reproducing her high drone. 











“This well, la’s and gen’m, dates back 
; far as the house does, and possibly even 
farther. You are standing on the spot 
vhere the original ‘Fountain of Youth,’ 
so famed in song and story, once gushed 
forth. Others will claim that theirs is 
the original fountain, but this is known to 
be the only true source. In these living 
aters lurks the secret of youth, which 
ancient alchemy and modern science have 
capture. Drink this 


in vain sought to 
and put off old age.” 

Granny’s withered hand, offering the 
cup, might well have roused skepticism, 


and a modern distrust of wells and old 
buckets kept back the majority, but there 
were always a few humorous spirits to 
try it and to enact sudden youth. The 
amused group forgot about the George II 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


high-boy, but Pansy was inwardly per- 
turbed. It had never before occurred to 
her to question Granny’s tale; and yet, 
if one thought about dates, there was a 
discrepancy! 

“Well, it’s the way I learned it,’ Mrs. 
Sparks disposed of the question. ‘And 
I’m too old to change. I guess it’s as true 
as the Fountain of Youth!” 

Pansy was startled. “But, Granny, 
there is something in the Fountain,” she 
maintained. ‘*Why, look at Mr. Angus. 
I thought he was about a hundred when 
I first came, and I made him drink just 
fora joke. But he’s been growing younger 
and younger. Haven’t you noticed it?” 

Granny’s keen glance rested for a mo- 
ment on the unconscious face. ‘Well, 
you let it alone, Pansy, or I'll have to be 
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buying a baby-carriage,” she said dryly, 
limping off to bed. 

Pansy put through the work of the old 
house with a joyous rush, and after she 
had washed the supper dishes sat down on 
a fiddle-back chair by the stone hearth to 
repair a beaded hassock that had once 
rested the feet of Madam Hancock. 
Sometimes she hummed or whistled, or 
let her feet do a little dance of their own. 
When the knocker sounded, she sprang 
up with the utmost alacrity. 

‘* Hel-lo, Mr. Angus!” she sang out before 
she could fairly have seen who it was. 

He usually answered in kind, ‘Hello, 
Miss Bouncing Bet!” But tonight he 
came in with a grave, “Good evening, 
Pansy.” It was not more chilling than 
the change in the whole man. His new 

youth had fallen from him; he 
looked sad and curiously startled, 
as though he had had a shock. 
“What’s wrong?” Pansy de- 
manded with a troubled look. 
He tried to smile. ‘‘ Wrong? 
Nothing that I know of. 
I have had rather a— 
hard day; that’s all.” 
“Tll bet you didn’t 
have a Granny with 
sciatica and forty-three 
tourists on your hands!” 
He took that in with 
a somber stare. “You 


Mr. Angus stammered some- 
thing that was meant for an intro- 
duction, and the lady came to his 
aid. “I have heard so much of 
Pansy,” she said, putting out her 
hand with a friendliness that 
would have won Pansy’s good 
heart under other circumstances 
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faithful and joyous spirit!’’ he said sud- 


denly. ‘Nothing is hard or dull to you 
—or with you. You give everything 
life. You’re wonderful, Pansy, won- 


derful!”’ 

She was honestly amazed. ‘‘Me? Why, 
Mr. Angus—Granny would tell you bet- 
ter. She thinks I’m the scum of the 
earth.” 

She had made him smile. Presently, 
with the tale of the day’s adventures, she 
even roused a laugh. She was proud of 
her success, and tumbled out for his 
diversion all her young wisdom, trying to 
stave off the final, “‘Well, I have letters 
to write,” that always hovered over their 
good times. He used to say it with satis- 
faction, even with importance; lately it 
had been growing reluctant, sighing, but 
it always took him away. Tonight it 
came out, “Well, I’ve got to write a 
letter!’ so miserably that Pansy gave up 
trying to divert him and went 
straight at the facts. 

“Then why do you write 
it?’’ she asked. ‘*What’s the 
matter, anyway?” 

The face lifted to his was 
rosy and kind, full of health 
and sense; all about them 
the mellow past offered a 
background rich with expe- 
rience. Mr. Angus dropped 
down again. 

“T have been correspond- 
ing for three years with a 
very, very dear friend,” he 
said. ‘*A remarkable woman. 
Her friendship has been—a 
great honor to me. She was 
here three years ago for two 
months. I was—I grew—”’ 

“Of course,” said Pansy 
dejectedly, and silence fell on 
the old room. 

“She is seven years older 
than I,’ he flung out. 

Pansy stared. ‘‘Why, then 
she’s—”’ 

“Thirty-five,” he inter- 
tupted irritably. ‘‘ That is not 
middle age, Pansy. A woman 
may be very young at thirty- 
five. She did not make any 
secret of it—she used to laugh 
about it. I was old for my 
age—three years ago. 
seemed—contemporary.” Mr. 
Angus was quite unconscious 
that he sighed. 

Pansy had cheered up im- 
mensely. ‘‘I know,” she said. 
“Why, you were old for your 
age when I first came, Mr. 
Angus! And that was only 
five months ago.” 

She had struck the right 
note to revive him. He 
leaned toward her, watch- 
ing her intently. ‘‘And you 
have seen a difference?” he 
asked, obviously expectant. 

“You bet,” she assured 
him. ‘Why, at first you 
were more like an uncle. Your eyes sort of 
patted me, as if I were an awfully nice 
pup.” She was entirely serious, and 
looked surprised at his burst of laughter. 

‘“And how about my eyes now?” he 
suggested, shining down on her. 

She took an honest survey of them while 
she thought it out. ‘‘ Now it’s more like 





The 


Fountain 


a jolly older brother,” she decided. That 
was not successful; he looked touchingly 
dashed. “An awfully jolly one,” she 
insisted, and then, seeing no improvement, 
added an apology: ‘‘Of course, I never did 
have a brother. I’ve only imagined one.” 
A convalescent smile thanked her, but 
his momentary cheer was gone. “Letters 
are queer things,” he said, dropping his 
head on his two hands. ‘One leads a 
separate life in a—an intimate correspond- 
ence. It is real, in its way. And yet, 
when you try to bring that life and your 
daily life together, you see how—oh, 
imaginary the letter-life has been.” 
Pansy mended a bead rose in silence. 
“T don’t see what you write about,” she 
said at last. ‘When I’ve said that Granny 
is well and that I’m having loads of fun, 
I’ve got right down to ‘ Your loving Pansy.’ 
I couldn’t fill more than three and a half 
pages to save my neck,” she concluded. 


The Nan 
Who Looked Up 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


HEARD a beautifully sad story the other day. 
It was of a man who was suddenly stricken with 
an illness which necessitated his lying upon 
But he was a 
brave man, and, undaunted, as I confess that I 
might not be, by the news the doctors brought 
him, he began at once to make plans for the days 
that stretched before him. 

“Tf I must lie on my back,” he said to a friend, 
“T will live, not in a dull room, looking at the 
ceiling, but upon my roof, looking at the stars and 
the moon, and the wonderful storms that make the 
heavens glorious.” 

So he caused a little roof-garden to be built for 
him in the heart of the city where he dwelt—a 
garden in summer and a room with a glass top for 
stormy days and winter. To this he was taken. He 
had been a busy man in his younger days, and had 
never had time to study astronomy. 
We found his opportunity. He smiled up at the heavens, 
watching the miraculous processional of flame as 
it marched on its endless journey; 
inconstant moon, and timed his life by her moods; 
and he reveled in the lightning when it flashed its 
mysterious patterns on the deep velvet of the clouds. 
And many a night he forgot his pain in the great 
cosmic forces above him. 
as always he had longed to do; and he dictated a 
volume filled with his observations. 
most of a great misfortune. 

He found Beauty—which is God. 


his back for the rest of his life. 





“T wish to heaven I couldn’t!” he said 
impatiently. ‘It is an egotistic indul- 
gence—pouring out your thoughts and 
feelings and reactions on life. I am tired 
to death of it! It isn’t healthy! And it 
takes time!” His voice rose indignantly. 
“T want my evenings for reading and 
exercising and visiting my _ neighbors. 


of Youth 


Now he 


he saw the 


He studied the stars, 


He made the 


Confoeund it, I can’t write letters all the 
time!” He was still more indignant. 

“Then why haven't you stopped?” 
Pansy demanded. 

‘“‘Ah, my dear girl, it isn’t as simple as 
that. One can’t hurt people, or fail them. 
If one has—created an obligation—a— 
an—”’ 

Pansy, as usual, drove straight at the 
point. ‘‘You don’t mean you're engaged 
to her!” 

The word visibly went through him. 
“Not—well, no, but I have always given 
her to understand that—that if ever she 
did—want a more—” He got up with 
a suddenness that overturned his chair. 
“Please forget all this, Pansy. I had no 
right to say so much. Only you are such 
a—I think such a lot of you, I want you 
to understand. Good-by.”” He put out 
his hand with a finality that alarmed her. 

“You're not going away?” she queried. 

“Oh, no. But Miss Olcott 
is coming here,” he said simply. 
“She will be down next week. 
I have just heard. I shan’t 
see you—I mean, I shall be 
busy. Well, good night, 
Pansy!” He took her hand 
again, then hurried away. 

Pansy thought it over very 
soberly, her arms crossed on 
Madam Hancock’s hassock. 
Then she shrugged. ‘H’m! 
Thirty-five,” she said. 


It was a bad week, for 
Granny was almost helpless, 
and her highest praise was, 
“Well, I guess it will have to 
do!” Pansy’s blitheness be- 
came a little dimmed _ before 
it was over. Mr. Angus did 
not come in even on Sunday 
night, but two days later he 
appeared in mid-afternoon, 
much dressed up and palpably 
excited, escorting a tall and 
lovely lady. 

Pansy had opened the door, 
and, for a moment, she stood 
inhospitably blank, for the 
solid earth seemed to be reel- 
ing under her feet. What did 
thirty-five years matter if one 
could look so fine and finished, 
and smile with so charming 
a grace? For the first time 
Pansy was ashamed of the 
costume that had always 
been ‘‘such fun.” She felt a 
hot desire to snatch off the 
childish mob-cap and print 
gown, the scarlet stockings 
and buckled shoes, that gave 
strangers the right to look at 
her as if she were a little girl. 

Mr. Angus was stammering 
something that was meant for 
an introduction, and the lady 
came to his aid. “I have 
heard so much of Pansy,” she 
said, putting out her hand 
with a friendliness that would 
have won Pansy’s good heart under other 
circumstances. ‘‘I don’t know you by 
any other name.” 

Pansy could not find her speech. She 
stood humiliated and helpless, furious at 
her own bread-and-butter youth, beating 
herself with cruel words, and could not 
dream that Miss (Continued on page 94) 
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“You did steal my dollar, Clarissa Leigh,” accused Effie stoutly. 


with my dollar, or she would have on an old cheap one today 
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“And you bought that ribbon with it!” 
She turned to Miss Terry. “Her mother didn’t buy her that ’spensive ribbon—she bought it herself 


that’s why I know it’s her took it” 


larissa and the Third Degree 


LARISSA was buying a _hair- 

ribbon, not an ordinary ribbon, 

but a two-yard length of rich 

satin. Miss Alden, whose pa- 
trons belonged to Monrovia’s best society, 
and who prided herself on always suiting 
a customer, held various shades of blue 
against Clarissa’s golden hair. 

“IT want to match the blue of your 
eyes, my dear,’ she said in her prim 
way. 

_So absorbed were they in this that they 
did not hear another customer enter the 
little fancy-goods shop—Effie, who also 
had come to buy a ribbon and who now 
pattered in her sneakers to the rear of 
the store. When almost to the ribbon 
counter she drew back, for she and Cla- 
rissa were not on speaking terms, nor had 
they been for a week past. 

Miss Alden’s voice came again. 





“This 
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is just the shade, my dear. How much of 
it do you want?” 

“T’ll take two yards,” answered Cla- 
rissa, and placed a silver dollar on the 
counter. 

“Tt is forty-five cents a yard; it'll be 
ninety cents,” said Miss Alden before 
cutting, because she knew that Clarissa 
was the daughter of Mrs. Leigh, a widow 
with a very small income, and that ninety 
cents was considerable for Clarissa to pay 
for a hair-ribbon. 

“Grandfather gave me a dollar,” con- 
fided Clarissa, with the joyous laugh of 
a happy ten-year-old. “He has gone 
away for a few weeks, and nobody, not 
even mother, knows I have the dollar, but 


just me. We're to have recitations at 
school this afternoon, and I’m to recite 
The Raven. Grandfather told me to get 


just what I wanted, and I never had a 


really beautiful hair-ribbon—only just 
ribbons I get at the Five and Ten.” 

“Shall I cut it in two hair lengths?” 

“Ves’m, and would you mind tying it 
on for me? I want to surprise mother.” 

Effie slipped out, an impish smile on 
her always elfin little face. She had found 
a way to get even with Clarissa. 

It was two hours later. Place, the 
schoolroom. Clarissa had just recited 
The Raven, the new blue ribbon bows, tied 
at the top of the two golden strands of 
hair, standing out in regulation little-girl 
style each side of her face. There was 
prolonged applause, not so much for the 
recitation, which was not above the 


average schoolgirl rendition, but largely 
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because Clarissa was greatly liked; and, 
still more largely because Clarissa was so 
delectable to look at. But Clarissa was 
not yet aware of her unusual loveliness, 
and her mind now was wholly upon the 
new blue ribbon. 

No girl there had any nicer, she thought 
proudly, and she had on a new white 
dress, a sheer muslin that her mother had 
tucked and hemmed daintily by hand. 
And her white shoes were not very old— 
then the fresh whiting hid the bad places 
anyhow. Her seat was next Effie’s. As 
she sat down, smiling happily, something 
yanked at her hair—Effie’s quick little 
hand jerking a blue bow off. 

“Effie,” commandéd Miss Terry, the 
teacher, ‘‘come here to me.” 

Effie obeyed promptly, laying the blue 
ribbon in Miss Terry’s outstretched hand. 

“It’s my ribbon, Miss Terry. © Clarissa 
stole my silver dollar I had yesterday, and 
bought the ribbon with it.” 

A stillness fell upon the room, broken 
by sharp intake of breaths from the 
scholars. 

“You know, of course, Effie, that that 
isn’t true,” said Miss Terry, “‘and you 
must carry this bow to Clarissa and 
apologize right now.” 

“Tt is true,” said Effie. “Yesterday I 
left it in my desk—Clarissa went out as me 
an’ Ada did, and she said she had forgot 
her grammar, and I came back in a little 
bit for my dollar, and it was gone and—” 
Then, triumphantly, “She didn’t get her 
grammar; 1 saw her go without it.” 

‘Clarissa, come here,” said Miss Terry. 

Clarissa went quietly to the teacher’s 
desk. Her expression was simply curious 
as yet. 

“What did you come back for yester- 
day?” asked Miss Terry. 

‘“My grammar,” answered Clarissa. 

“And you took it home?” 

““No’m, ’cause I remembered then that 
grandfather was going away, and I was 
going to the station with him, and I 
wouldn’t have time to study it.” 

Miss Terry bent nearer to Clarissa. 

“No one of us here believes you took 
Effie’s dollar, but Effie has made the charge, 
and the way to disprove it is by getting 
at the truth. So tell me if you know any- 
thing about the dollar Effie speaks of.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“You do, too, Clarissa Leigh,” accused 
Effie stoutly. ‘‘And you bought this 
ribbon with it!’’ She turned to Miss 
Terry. ‘‘Her mother didn’t buy her that 
’spensive ribbon—she bought it herself; 
she did, too, with my dollar, or she would 
have on an old cheap one today—that’s 
why I know it’s her took it.” 


ISS TERRY looked down at the rich 
I ribbon in her hand. Her heart con- 
tracted. Clarissa’s mother, in truth, was 
not able to buy this kind of a ribbon. Yet 
Clarissa! It was impossible to think that 
Clarissa— 

“Tell me about this ribbon, Clarissa,” 
she said gently. 

“Grandfather gave me a silver dollar 
last night before he went away and told 
me to get just what I wanted with it; 
and today I got this ribbon at Miss 
Alden’s.” 

“A silver dollar!” laughed Effie shrilly, 
“she says he gave her a silver dollar!” 
Effie’s laugh grew shriller. ‘She says 
her grandfather gave it to her ’cause she 
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knows he will back her up in it rather than 
let her be known as a thief.”’ 

A thief! 

The word came strangely to Clarissa’s 
ears. Not till then had she realized the 
full significance of the charge Effie had 
made. She turned upon her swiftly. 

“You know that’s not true, Effie, and 
you've got to take it back, right now.” 

“T won't, you are a thief, you are!” 

“T’m not! I never saw your dollar, I 
don’t believe you even had one yesterday, 
for you always play with your money so as 
I can see it, and yesterday—” 

“Paul knows I had it,” said Effie, “for 
Paul gave it to me before he went back to 
Harvard Sunday, and Ada knows.” 

“Ves,”’ came from Ada in a frightened 
whisper. 

Effie’s voice rose higher. 

“T left it in my desk, just as I said, and 
Ada came back with me to get it—just 
after you had been here, and ’twas gone.” 

“But oh, Effie,” came Ada’s pleading 
voice, “Clarissa never took it, I’m sure.” 

“She did! and she’s a—” 


1 ew TERRY took Effie by the shoul- 
der. ‘Don’t use that word again, 
Effie, and I want you to apologize to 
Clarissa for calling her that before.” 

“T won’t, for she is a thief! She’s got 
her old hair ribbons in her desk—she was 
goin’ to wear ’em home and leave the new 
ones here so’s her mother-wouldn’t know 
*bout ’em.” 

A girl in the seat back of Clarissa leaned 
over and drew forth the old ribbons. 

At once a buzzing of voices arose in 
the school; the shrill whisperings of ex- 
cited children upon the verge of mystery. 
Miss Terry rapped for order, then stood 
still in a feeling of panic, for things looked 
rather black for Clarissa. Then she bent 
forward and gazed into Clarissa’s steady 
blue eyes, and at once her fears took wings. 
She had been teaching school for fifteen 
years, and had learned to read a child’s 
face with almost unerring precision. That 
Clarissa was telling the truth she fully 
believed, but it needed more than her 
belief to clear Clarissa now; it needed 
proof so plain that every child could read. 

“Tell me,” she said to Clarissa, “who 
else knows that your grandfather gave 
you the money?” 

“No one knows,” answered Clarissa. 

““No one!” 

“No’m, I didn’t tell mother ’cause 

“’cause your grandfather didn’t give 
you any dollar,” cried Effie. ‘It was my 
dollar you stole.” 

‘‘Eftie, be still!’ commanded Miss Terry 
sternly. ‘‘Now,” to Clarissa, “you did 
not tell your mother because—” 

‘“’Cause I was ’fraid she wouldn’t let 
me buy the ribbon,” said Clarissa in a low 
voice that shook a little. What if they 
should not believe her? A fear that came 
upon Miss Terry also. 

“Then tell me where I can reach your 
grandfather,” said Miss Terry. 

“T don’t know,” said Clarissa faintly. 
“Grandfather and Mr. Owen took the 
train to Provincetown, then they were 
going to go along the shore fishing for a 
ways—they do that every year—and some- 
times they stay away several weeks.” 

Miss Terry looked at the clock. It was 
3.20, just ten minutes to the time of dis- 
missal. She went to Effie’s desk, searched 
through it and its contents thoroughly. 
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“You can’t find it,” laughed Effie 
pertly, ‘‘’cause Clarissa looked first.” 

In silence Miss Terry went to Effie and 
searched her. The pupils, eyes big, 
tongues aching to wag, looked on breath- 
lessly. Miss Terry, knowing the psy- 
chology of children, foresaw the end of 
this episode. Effie had called Clarissa a 
thief, and a thief she would stand branded 
until Effie’s dollar was accounted for— 
which accounting might never be, for 
Effie was capable of having purposely 
hidden the dollar now and of hiding the 
truth indefinitely: She was a_ lawless 
little autocrat, largely. through the spoiling 
of an unwise mother, who went on the 
hypothesis that her child was always right 
and the other child, whoever the child 
might be, wrong. This pernicious atti- 
tude had robbed Effie’s character of almost 
all its natural beauty, a considerable rob- 
bery, for Effie was possessed of the germs 
of many fine qualities could they but be 
allowed to develop. 

All this was in Miss Terry’s mind as she 
turned from searching Effie. This charge 
of Effie’s had been made before she could 
stop it, and her efforts to clear Clarissa had 
failed for want of proof, but somehow she 
must incline the pupils to believe in Claris- 
sa’s innocence, now, before she dismissed 
them. 

She went to her place behind the big oak 
table and smiled at the school cheerfully. 
“T believe, as I think you all do, that 
Clarissa’s dollar was given her by her 
grandfather, and that Effie is in error in 
accusing her of taking hers, and that the 
truth of this will soon be known. But 
until it is known, I ask each of you to be 
very careful and not think bad thoughts 
of either Effie or Clarissa. If you find 
yourself thinking Effie is wicked, or Clar- 


issa is wicked, stop, right away, for it is ° 


you who would be wicked, for the most 
wicked of all things is to convict a person 
of wrong-doing in your mind before the 
facts have been found that prove the wrong- 
doing!” 

She handed the ribbon to Clarissa. 
‘“‘There is your ribbon,”’ she said smiling. 
‘And pretty soon Effie will find her dollar. 
Then we will be a happy family again.” 
She tapped the bell for dismissal. 


ha. LEIGH heard Clarissa’s flying: 
feet on the sidewalk, and something 
hectic in the “‘patpat” sent her flying to 
the door. Clarissa flung herself into her 
arms. ‘‘Oh, mother, I have been a bad girl. 
I have been a bad, bad girl,” she moaned. 

Mrs. Leigh drew her inside. ‘‘ You and 
Effie have been fighting,” she cried, taking 
in her little daughter’s disheveled locks. 
“Oh, mother’s girl! and you twelve years 
old!” 

““No’m. I haven’t been fighting—but—I 
—I—”’ she transferred the bow from her 
hot little hand to her mother’s. ‘‘Grand- 
father gave me a dollar last night, and I— 
oh, mother—I bought that ribbon without 
asking you—I know I shouldn’t—but I 
wanted it so—and I was ’fraid you 
wouldn’t let me have it.” 

Mrs. Leigh’s eyes bent to the handsome 
ribbon. ‘‘To put so much money in a 
hair ribbon, when you need so many other 
things, was foolish, but not really bad, 
dear.” 

“But it was bad, and I’m being pun- 
ished—oh, mother—Effie—she—” 

The tale came out in a torrent. At its 
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close, Mrs. Leigh held her child close, 
speechless, terrified. To have Clarissa 
branded -a ‘thief! “Her little fatherless 
girl! Oh, it was cruel, monstrous! 

Her hands beat together. What to do? 
What to do? To tell Effie that she would 
ruin Clarissa’s good name for life would 
only fill the child with diabolical glee— 
and Mrs. Harding, too, would not be 
sorry, for she tolerated the friendship 
solely because Effie, viciously as she treated 
Clarissa at times, yet liked her better than 
any other child, and arrogantly insisted 
on her presence at the Harding home, and 
at other homes also. 


Clarissa was not of the elect in family or 
in fortune, and her hold on society was 
the slender one of Effie’s patronage. But 
being too young to grasp these distinctions, 
she believed herself on equal footing with 
her playmates, except in the matter of 
money, and this she accepted with childish 
indifference, or had accepted it until now. 
Yet the new hair-ribbon was epochal in 
more ways than one to Mrs. Leigh’s 
alarmed mind. 

“Oh, mother’s girl,” broke from her 
tearfully, ‘‘what shall we do?” 

Clarissa’s arms went around her again, 
comfortingly. ‘‘Don’t cry, mother. I’m 
not a thief—and I'll make Effie tell what 
she did with her dollar.” 

‘*No, no, dear.” 

“Ves, mother, I will,” asserted the child, 
a sudden hardness in her blue eyes. 
“Effie can’t call me a thief!” 

‘*No, no,’ cried Mrs. Leigh fearfully, 


“This is just the shade, 
my dear. How much 
of it do you want?” 
inquired Miss Alden. 
“[ll take two yards,” 
answered Clarissa, and 
placed a silver dollar 
on the counter. “It'll 
be ninety cents,” 


replied Miss Alden 


for her child’s courage was known to her 

-and the heroic ends to which it could 
lead. And now, oh, now, she must do 
nothing to prejudice the community 
against her! ‘“‘We will write to Paul,” 
she exclaimed; ‘‘he’ll—” 

‘“No, no! Oh, mother, don’t tell Paul— 
that any one called me—a thief!” 

“But Paul will know anyhow, darling; 
he is Effie’s brother.”’ 

““Mebbe he—won’t,” quavered the 
child, ‘‘not anyhow till I make Effie take 
it back.” 

Those words again, ‘‘ Make Effie take it 
back.” Mrs. Leigh rose and took Clarissa 
by the hand. ‘Come, dear, let me comb 
your hair, and we will have supper; then 
I want you to study your lessons and go 
early to bed.” 

Next morning Paul received Mrs. 
Leigh’s letter giving a full account of the 
affair. He stood for a little while and 
thumped his fingers on the window-ledge, 
then turned to his room-mate at Har- 
vard. 

“Bill, I have got to go home—you will 
have to get some one in my place this 
afternoon.” 

‘“Go home? Holy Mike!” ejaculated 
Bill in dismay. ‘‘What for?” 

‘Business,’ answered Paul. For to 
forego a trip in Bill’s new motor launch so 
as! to help a little ten-year-old would 
not be understandable to Bill, nor to any 
one who did not know his curious fondness 
for “the kid,’ and to understand that 
would mean an explanation covering eight 
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34 Clarissa and the Third Degree 


years, their friendship dating from the 
time he was eleven and Clarissa just old 
enough to toddle through the broken 
hedge that divided the grounds of his 
pretentious home from that of the Leighs’ 
little cottage on the back street. 

Arriving in Monrovia, Paul wen! straight 
to his home, finding Effe on 
the veranda. She was tremen 
dously fond of her handsome 
big brother and ran to him 
with arms upheld. He lifted 
her off her feet to kiss her. 

‘Been a_ good girl?” he 
laughed. 

**Uh-huh,” she affirmed, hug- 
ging him tightly. 

“Sure you didn’t spend my 
dollar for candy and get tummy 
ache?”’ 

“T didn’t spend it ‘tall, I 
hid—”’ she broke off— ‘‘Clar 
issa wrote you,’ she cried 
shrilly, “‘and you came home 
for her—but it’s true, she—”’ 

‘Clarissa,’ he replied bland- 
ly, “I haven’t heard from 
Clarissa. What is the row 
now?” 

Mrs. Harding stepped from 
an open French window to the 
veranda. ‘Don’t mention that 
Leigh child here, ever again,” 
she commanded. 

“That Leigh child, eh?” 
laughed Paul. ‘‘The kitten is 
in pretty bad this time, sure.” 

‘** This time and for all time,” 
said his mother. ‘She is a 
thief!” 

“Oh, come!” said 
smiling. 

“Well, this ends Effie’s ac- 








Paul, 


rising and dropping an arm about her 
shoulder, ‘‘don’t you see you are hurting 
Effie even more than she is_ hurting 
Clarissa—for Clarissa is innocent.” 
“Of course,” said Mrs. Harding icily. 
“Yes, it is ‘of course,’” said Paul 
earnestly, “‘and largely because—” he 


The Woman Speaks 


By Margaret Widdemer 


What do we care how far your armies stand, 


How wide your frontiers spread? 


Our hearts can never know a larger land 
Than the Acre of the Dead. 


What can it be to us who keeps your crown 


Or parcels off your sod? 


We, who can hope no nearer trysting-town 
Than the far-off Town of God? 


What if your flags ride high along the day? 


Our eyes can only see 


One flag that wrapped a coffin far away, 


If such scant grace might be. 


One only thing we women know of war— 
We still, when all is said, 

Must kneel in land of slave or conqueror, 
Defeated with our dead. 








front gate sucking at the back of her hand. 

‘**What is the matter?” cried her mother, 
having a terrified vision of that stout little 
hand pummeling Effie’s head. 

‘““Nothin’,”? answered Clarissa. ‘Just 
a bee-sting. I was over to Miss Grey’s.” 

Mrs. Leigh gave a laugh of relief. Miss 
Grey’s, of course! Why hadn’t 
she thought of that? Miss Grey 
was an amateur apiarist, and 
Clarissa her voluntary helper, 
innumerable stings not dampen 
ing the enthusiasm of either. 
Mrs. Leigh waited now for an 
excited recital of the doings of 
the bees this morning. But Clar 
issa only sucked her hand and 
asked soberly, ‘‘Have you any 
errands for me to do, mother?” 

‘““No, dear.” 

“Then I think I'll lie down,” 
she said, edging toward the 
couch hammock at the end of 
the porch, and there stretching 
herself out and turning her face 
toward the back shield. 

Mrs. Leigh followed and bent 
over her. ‘Are you sick, dar- 
ling?” she asked. 

‘**No’m—only an—an—ache 
inside—all over—you know, 
mother?” 

“Yes, dear,” she whispered, 
kissing the quivering lips. ‘“‘Lie 
still now and try to sleep.” 

For herself; she walked back 
and forth on the veranda, her 
lips moving to the one word, 
Cruel! Cruel! Cruel! 

‘“Good morning!”’ 

It was Paul. She grasped 
his outstretched hand. ‘You 
have come, you have come!” 
she cried, an edge of hysteria 








quaintance with that common 
child, and out of regard for 
your family it should end yours,”’ declared 
Mrs. Leigh. 

“And what is ‘this’?”’ asked Paul. 

Effie started to leave them, but Paul 
caught her by the hand. 

‘“No, I want you to stay here. 
mother, let’s have the story.” 

As Mrs. Harding related it, Paul watched 
Effie closely and discovered that she was a 
very unhappy little girl, the recital causing 
her to turn color and to shrink miserably 
within herself. He sat down and lifted 
her to his knee. 

“ Poor little scout, you didn’t know what 
trouble you were getting yourself in for, 
did you? Come, tell brother the truth 
about it, and we will straighten it out so 
that you and Clarissa can play together 
this afternoon.” 

Effie snuggled her head to his shoulder 
and began to sob hysterically. 

‘‘Where did you hide the dollar, skee- 
zicks, tell me!”’ 

Mrs. Harding reached for her. “Paul 
Harding, do you mean to imply that your 
sister would deliberately trump up a serious 
charge of this sort against a playmate?” 

Effie, sobbing wildly, broke from Paul 
and caught her hands about her mother’s 
waist. ‘‘Make Paul let me be—make— 
him—” 

‘There, there,” soothed Mrs. Harding, 
**Paul shan’t worry you any more. Now 
go play, dear.” 

**Effie!”’ cried Paul, trying to stop her, 
then gazed ruefully after the flying little 
figure. ‘Oh mater, mater,” he said, 


Now, 


hesitated, then tightened his arms about 
her—‘‘ because her mother—” 

‘is perfect, and your own mother—” 

‘*_is blind,’ said he, “stone-blind, 
where Effie is concerned. The little 
rascal’s hid that dollar. Don’t you see 
that the kid’s future is at stake, and 
Effie’s, too? If this falsehood stands, it 
will blight them both.” “Stop!” she com- 
manded, “and not another word from 
you about this matter or that Leigh child, 
ever again, in this house.” 

She entered the hall. Paul gave a 
whistling “phew” and started toward the 
opening in the hedge that led to the 
Leigh yard. It was eleven-thirty. Mrs. 
Leigh was walking back and forth on the 
porch, her face pale from a sleepless night. 
At breakfast Clarissa had said nothing 
about the momentous matter, only eaten 
in silence, a pucker on her smooth brow. 
The meal parily over, she made a dash for 
the kitchen, returned with a wire fly-trap 
under her arm, scuttled out of the house 
and through the front gate. An hour 
passed. She did not return. Two hours. 
Three. Mrs. Leigh went innumerable 
times to the hedge fence to peer through 
to the Harding grounds, though what she 
expected to see she could not have told. 
She only knew that her child’s proud spirit 
would not remain passive under this accu- 
sation, and that Clarissa, once roused to 
action, was a fighting unit of vast efficiency. 
‘“*A game un,” in her grandfather’s proud 
utterance. 

At eleven o’clock Clarissa came in at the 





in her tones. ‘Oh, Paul!” 

“Where is Kitten?” he demanded. 

“Asleep in the—” 

A wail interrupted her. 

“Oh, mother—why—why—did you tell 
Paul?”’ moaned Clarissa, rising from the 
hammock, face flushed, eyes tragic. Paul 
started to her, but the child shrank back, 
slumping to the floor beside the hammock, 
burying her face against it in wild sobs. 

“Oh, say, little scout.” 

Mrs. Leigh touched his arm. ‘Let her 
cry,” she whispered. ‘* These are the first 
tears she has shed; she will be better for 
them.” 

‘Leave us for a little bit, please,” said 
Paul. 

Alone with her, Paul calmly took a 
chair. Some stifled sobs, a few gulping 
breaths, then Clarissa’s face lifted. 

‘““H-ave you se-en Effie?” 

“Ves, and she has got the dollar hid 
somewhere, Kitten. She’d tell if—” 

His lips closed. He had almost criti- 
cised the mater. But talking to “‘the kid” 
was always curiously like thinking aloud. 

“T know,” she answered in unchildish 
comprehension. ‘‘But I thought p’r’aps 
Effie’d n-o-t t-tell "bout it at home, and 
would c-come t-o me and ’splain and we’d 
t-tell Miss Terry and then make up. 
Effie’s often sorry "bout things soon’s 
they’re done.” 

‘“* And she is sorry now.” 

“Yes. but—but she won’t give in now 
after she’s t-told ’bout it to—to every one 
—not till I make her.” 

“Make her? Do you think you can?’ 
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“Uh-huh! But I didn’t want to have 
o make her tell. I—l-like Effie—an’ she 
likes me—an’ we’ve been _ friends—s-o 
long that it’s—oh—”’ beating her chest— 
‘I’m all sore here where it hurts.” 

Paul took out his handkerchief. Then, 
boyishly ashamed of the moisture in his 
eyes, blew his nose. ‘‘What can I do to 
help? Anything?” 

“No!” Then rising eagerly, ‘Yes, if 
you'd take Effie out in your car in ’bout 
an hour, and then stop to fix the engine or 
something before Mr. Owen’s place.” 

‘What are you going to do, sic ‘ Buckin’ 
Billy’ on her?” said Paul with a quick 
grin. 

“No,” soberly, “but the goat will be 
in the yard and she'll get out to play with 
him, and then 

“Ves?” 

“T’]l be there and make her tell where her 
dollar is. I go there every day to water the 
flowers and feed Billy while Mr. Owen’s 
away with grandfather. I meant to get 
Ada to—”’ 

“To lure Effie to the bandits’ cave?” 
Paul interpolated. 

“Ves,” she said gravely, “but Ada is 
a = 

“A ‘fraid-cat!” 

‘Uh-huh, and so I’m glad you are here.”’ 

Paul thought of the motor-launch trip he 
had forgone to be ‘‘here,’”’ and a whimsical 
smile lighted his face. He rose. ‘All 
right, Kitten.’’ At the hedge he turned 
and went quickly back. ‘‘I think you had 
better let me bribe a confession from Effie, 
and then there won’t be so much ill 
will.’ He was thinking of his mother’s 
anger if Clarissa conquered Effie in 
some way humiliating to the Harding 
name. “‘I’ll fix it up, Kitten,” he repeated. 

‘‘No,” returned Clarissa 
soberly, ‘‘Effie called me a 
thief ‘fore the school, and she’s 
going to take it back ’fore 
the schook and she won't do 
that for you ’cause you’d—”’ 


“Shut up!” commanded the 
holder of the bees. “And now,” 
placing a sheet of paper ona 
box, “you sit down there and 
write and tell Miss Terry where 
your dollar is hid. I’ll count 
ten, and if you haven’t begun, 
I'll let them out. One, two—” 





Maravene Thompson 


‘Yes, what would I do?” asked Paul, 
and wajted interestedly to see just how 
well ‘the kid” could read him. 

“You'd let her down easy,”’ returned the 
child gravely, “‘’cause she’s a girl an’ little 
an’ you're a man an’ big.” 

Paul lifted his hat grandly. “In 
grownup terminology, a gentleman,’ he 
said, laughing. 

“Uh-huh, and 
gentleman.” 

“T will remember that,’’ he said 
soberly, though his eyes twinkled. 

Paul did not intend to let either 
Clarissa or Effie hurt each other 
greatly in this coming battle. It was 
their quarrel, and they should have a 
chance to settle it. That was a man’s 
code. But asa big brother of both he 
had to keep an eye out for their wel 
fare; that, too, was a man’s code. 

Effie went gladly for a spin, inno- 
cently falling into Clarissa’s trap as 
Paul tinkered with the engine before 
Mr. Owen’s place. 

“I’m going to see Billy,” she cried, 
and ran into the yard where Billy 
was. Nor did she suspect anything 
when she discovered that the goat 
was tied with a rope—a rope that 
some one at the other end began to 
pull on, drawing Billy, with Effie 
following curiously after him, to a 
woodshed behind the house. A few 
minutes later Paul heard shrieks from 
Effie, agonized shrieks that sent him 
running to the shed. When almost 
there the shrieks died down; then 
came Clarissa’s voice. 

“Tf you scream again, I'll let ’em 
out—yes, I will! Then you'll have 
something to scream "bout.” 


I like you to be a 





an 
JO 


‘*Paul’s out in the road, and he’s heard 
me scream already—I’m sure he has—and 
he’ll—”’ 

“Paul can’t save you,” came sternly. 
“The door’s locked, and there’s no window, 
and ’fore Paul could break in you’d be 
stung a hundred times, p’r’aps a thou- 
sand.” 

Paul cautiously (Continued on page 114) 




























































































Exercise for raising the ribs. Place hand 
under opposite ear, elbow on chest. 
Stoop, then rise slowly, extending 
elbow outward and upward as high as 
possible. Inhale and exhale slowly and 
comfortably as if smelling flowers. 
Repeat six times with each arm, holding 
hand firmly under the ear each time 


HE other day, a long-billed vis- 

itor arrived at a _ prosperous- 

looking chimney, bearing in his 

beak a fine, fat, rosy load which 
he deposited in the most enticing of 
cradles. The stork then departed, and the 
family were called in. They talked about 
the wonderful future before this infant. 
His father was for making him an athlete, 
calling attention to remarkable biceps. 
Somebody wanted him to go to Harvard, 
and his grandmother declared that he 
must, eventually, enter the ministry. And 
then the physician, who happened to be a 
woman, put in her word. 

‘Before you plan the entire education 
of this one-hour-old baby,” she said, ‘‘let 
me inform you that he can teach you some- 
thing right now that not one of you knows, 
and that is the fundamental requirement 
for healthful living. That child does one 
thing perfectly, and every one of you does 
it abominably: he breathes. If you can 
keep him breathing deeply and rhythmically 
all his life, as he is doing now, you'll have 
the one sound basis for all the athletics, 


all the intellectual training, all the moral 
36 


Breathing for 


By Emily Noble, Founder of the 


development, that you want to superim- 
pose upon that foundation.” 

Perhaps that family was not flattered, 
but it was roused—as we must all be—to 
the realization that the nation’s best asset 
in ‘‘preparedness” is the health of the ris- 
ing generation; and that until normal 
breathing is established, we are working for 
that health with our hands tied. For 
breathing is the key-note of the whole 
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Exercise for raising chest walls. Clasp 
hands, palms outward, stoop and rise 
very slowly, pushing the hands firmly 
upward and outward as far as possible. 
Bend elbows and bring hands, palmsstill 
outward, to back of neck. Keep elbows 
level with shoulders, extending back- 
ward to make shoulder-blades touch 


Exercise to start full, deep breathing 
after sleeping. Put weight on forward 
foot, place backs of hands under ears, 
palms to front; bring elbows to meet 
over chest and then slowly back level 
with shoulders, inhaling slowly. Close 
lips tightly with two fingers, puff cheeks 
gently, and hold as long as comfortable 


matter. ‘‘He who only half breathes, only 
half lives,” the Sanskrit proverb. 
‘But he who uses Nature’s rhythm in 
breathing has control over every function 
of his being.” 

In normal breathing we inhale auto- 
matically; the collar-bones are passive, the 
diaphragm takes a rhythmic dip, which 
frees the lung pressure at the base. It 
causes a rhythmic rise and fall of the 
abdominal walls and, at the same time, an 
automatic vibration of all the contents of 
the abdominal cavity. But for some rea- 
son we seem to lose the art of rhythmic 
breathing when we begin to grow up. The 
breath becomes shallow, often it is nerv- 
ously hurried, never filling the thirsty 
lungs with the long, full draft they long for. 

In the United States alone there are 
millions of defective breathers, a large per- 
centage of whom are already disposed to 
tuberculosis. In our haste to grapple 
with the gigantic problem of curing this 
disease, or of meeting it with so-called 
preventive measures which go only half- 
way to the root of the thing, we seem to 
have lost sight of nature’s own great plan 
for preventing its invasion—merely breath- 
ing aright. And to follow out that plan, 
there is no place like home. Starting up 
the respiration engine for the day should 
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Twentieth Century Children’s 


be a child’s first activity every morning. 
Five minutes of this daily wiil soon ac- 
complish a physical regeneration. For 
not only does proper respiration put in 
order all the air passages, and so ward 
oft disease, but the regeneration of the 
rest of the body follows as well, for a 
lack of oxygen leads to poor circulation, 
impairs digestion, impairs the action of 
the kidneys, and checks the body in its 
efforts to throw off various poisons. 

In this matter of right breathing, you 
should realize that your nose is one of your 
most valuable assets. Its physiological value 
is tremendous; it possesses a marvelous 
mechanism for filtering, warming, moisten- 
ing, and partially sterilizing every breath of 
air on its route to the lungs. In the nose 
lies the key to true breathing, and by 
utilizing olfactory nerve-influence (in sim- 
ple language, by making use of our smell- 
ing powers) we may reestablish breathing 
that is deep and rhythmic. 

Suppose you imagine that you are smell- 
ing a flower or delicious fruit, with a very 
gentle inhalation. You will notice that the 
whole respiratory tract responds. At once 
you feel an automatic expansion which 
starts a new rhythm of muscles long 
asleep. Train yourself to do this readily. 
Think of some rose-garden you know, or 
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Crusade 


an apple-orchard in bloom—you 
are walking in it, drinking in long 
drafts of fragrance. Don’t try to 
breathe, merely think that you are 
smelling the flowers. The long, 
deep breaths will follow of them 
selves. It will take some practise 
to acquire facility in this; after it 
is mastered, a few minutes a day 
will keep the nostrils and nasal 
cavities in activity. Shallow 


These exercises are equally adaptable to 
home or school. In the latter they should 
take up the opening five minutes, in the 
former they may serve as morning “ setting- 
up” exercises. In either event, the aim must 
be to give them an air of play, not work. 
If possible finish with some easily executed 
rhythmic dancing that children will enjoy 


breathing will vanish, and the abdominal 
breathing designed by nature will come 
of itself. Shallow breathing reverses na- 
ture’s plan—it draws in the abdominal 
muscles instead of expanding them, it 
raises the collar-bone. 

The first lesson in breathing aims to 
reestablish normal breathing and proper 
posture. Begin’ with these five exercises, 
which can be practised indoors, on the 
porch, anywhere—only begin the day with 
them. During sleep the functional activ- 
ities of nerves, organs, and muscles relax. 
It is your task to start them up for the day. 

The five exercises illustrated here aim 
to restore proper posture of the. bony 
structure; to fill the lungs; to energize the 
muscular system. 

Stand before a long mirror while you are 
teaching yourself the exercises, and make 
sure that you are copying the photographs 
in every detail. Read over the directions, 
then go slowly through each movement, 
observing both position and action. Take 
the exercises each morning yourself, and 
pass them on to your children—that’s 
your share in building the new generation. 


Pulling down an imaginary 
balloon. Put weight on for- 
ward foot, stoop, extend arms, 
reach slowly upward, clench 
hands over imaginary ropes, 
pull slowly down to shoulders, 
elbows being extended and 
finishing level with shoulders 


Let the child imagine she is 
helping to pull a life-boat to 
shore. Reach forward as far 
as balance of body will permit 
and grasp an imaginary rope. 
Bend both knees and pull hard 
and longand strongly. Repeat 
each exercise at least six times 


























































HUS over the seques- 
tered vale of Wellings- 
ford, far away from 
the sound of shells, 

even off the track of marauding 
Zeppelins, rode the fiery planet 
Mars. There is not a home- 
stead in Great Britain that in 
one form or another has not 
caught a reflection of its blood- 
red ray. No matter how we 
may seek distraction in work 
or amusement, the angry glow 
is ever before our eyes, color- 
ing our vision, coloring our 
thoughts, coloring our emo- 
tions for good or for ill. We 
can not escape it. Our personal 
destinies are inextricably inter- 
woven with the fate directing 
the death-grapple of the thou- 
sand miles or so of battle line, 
and arbitrating the doom of 
colossal battle-ships. 

Our local newspaper prints 
week by week its ever-length- 
ening Roll of Honor. The 
shells that burst and slew 
these brave fellows spread their 
devastation into our little shel- 
tered’ town; in a thundering 
crash tearing off from the very 
trunk of life here a friend, 
there a son, there a father, 
there a husband. And I re- 
peat, at the risk of wearisome 
insistence, that our quiet home- 
land. shares the calm, awful 
fatalism of the battle-field; we 
have to share it because every 
rod of our country is, spiri- 
tually, as much a battle-field as 
the narrow, blood-sodden wastes of Flan- 
ders or the shell-tossed acres of France. 

Willie Connor, fine, brave gentleman, 
was dead. My beloved Betty was a 
widow. No Victoria Cross for Betty. 
Even if there had been one, no children 
to be bred from birth on its glorious legend. 
The shell that killed Captain Connor left 
Betty stripped and maimed. With her 
passionate generosity she had given her 
all, even as his all had been nobly given 
by her husband. And then all of both had 
been swept ruthlessly away down the gory 
draft of sacrifice. 

Poor Betty! ‘I’m a little coward,” she 
said, as she bolted into the house. The 
brave, foolish words rang in my ears all 
night. In the early morning I wondered 
what I should do. A commonplace mes- 
sage, written or telephoned, would be 
inept. I shrank from touching her, al- 
though I knew she would feel my touch 
to be gentle. You have seen, I hope, that 
Betty was dearer to me than any one else 
in the world, and I knew that, apart from 
the stirring emotions of her own young 
life, Betty held me in the closest affection. 
When she needed me, she would fly the 
signal. Of that I felt assured. Still— 

While I was in this state of perplexity, 
Marigold came in to rouse me and get me 
ready for the day. ‘I’ve taken the 
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miserable notions. 


reputed former cowardice. 
him that she dislikes the man. 


insists he 1s wrong. 
aught else. 
and soul into nursing the wounded. 


. m ® 
awake since early dawn. 
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liberty, sir,” said -he, “to telephone to 
Telford Lodge to inquire after Mrs. 
Connor. The maid said she had Mrs. 
Connor’s instructions to reply that she 
was quite well.” 

The good, admirable fellow! I thanked 
him. While I was shaving, he said in his 
usual wooden way, ‘‘ Begging your pardon, 
sir, I thought you might like to send Mrs. 
Connor a few flowers, so I took upon my- 
self to cut some roses, first thing this 
morning, with the dew on them.” 

Of course I cut myself, and the blood 
flowed profusely. ‘“‘Why the dickens do 
you spring thingselike-thatronzpeople while 
they’re shaving?”’ I cried. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said he, solicitous 
with sponge and towel. 

“All the same, Marigold,” said I, 
“‘you’ve solved a puzzle that has kept me 
We'll go out as 
soon as I’m dressed, and we'll send her 
every rose in the garden.” 

I have an acre or so of garden behind 
the house of which I have not yet spoken, 
save incidentally—for it was there that 
just a year ago poor Althea Fenimore ate 
her giant strawberries on the last after- 
noon of her young life. - A cross-grained 
old misanthrope called Timbs attends to 
it and lavishes on the flowers the love 
which, owing, I thought, to blighted early 


a story of war-time, but not of war, that the great 
novelist Locke is here telling. If you have been so unfortunate as to 
miss the earlier instalments, join now with the great host of Locke's 
admirers in a visit to Wellingsford, a quiet village in rural England. 
There live two veterans of the Boer War, Major Meredyth and his friend 
and attendant, the inimitable Sergeant Marigold, both of them shattered 
in body but not in spirit by the conflict in South Africa. 
Major is something of a friend and adviser to the community at large, 
and shares first hand in all its sorrows. 
news comes that Lieutenant Oswald Fenimore, sole heir of the Major's 
good friends, Sir Anthony and Lady Fenimore, has fallen in France, 
gust as he had been a few months previously when their only daughter, 
Althea, had met a tragic death by drowning. 
_ Others in the Major’s circle of intimate friends who are concerned in of 
this story are wealthy, orphaned Betty Fairfax, who (to the Major’s secret 
relief) breaks her engagement to Major Leonard Boyce and marries 
Captain Willie Connor just a week before he leaves for the front; Mayor 
Boyce, about whom Meredyth has heard a rumor whispered to the effect 
that his cowardice in a Boer War engagement resulted in the practical 
annthilation of his command; Randall Holmes and Phyllis Gedge, the 
latter the pretty daughter of a socialist irreconcilable, the former a talented 
Oxford graduate and would-be reformer, whom the Mayor takes to task 
for refusing to enlist and for his somewhat dubious attentions to Phyllis 
and his still more dubious fraternizing with her father. Later Gedge tells 
Randall a nasty bit of gossip about some one in the town; this Holmes 
refuses to believe or repeat, and he repudiates Gedge. 
detests her father, Holmes is genuinely in love with Phyllis, who 1s a 
charming, intensely patriotic girl without sympathy for her father’s 
And she, too, 1s deeply in love with Randall, but 
because she considers him a “‘ slacker,” she utterly refuses to have any- 
thing todo with him. After futilely trying to win her, he disappears. 

Two things completely mystify the Major: one is Boyce’s display of 
tron courage in the present war; this the Major can not reconcile with his 
Furthermore, Betty herself has confided to 
And, though repeated reports come of 
Boyce’s heroism, distrust will not down in the Major’s mind. The other 
mystifying thing 1s the tardy discovery that Althea Fenimore, who was 
a frequent visitor at her aunt’s in Scotland, had, on the last trip before 
her death, not been there at all, but at some unknown place. Sir Anthony 
says there was villainy and suspects Randall Holmes, but the Major 
Then comes a great sorrow that precludes thought of 
After her husband goes to the front, Betty throws herself heart 
It is while she 1s trying to reconcile 
a wounded soldier named Tufton and his wife that a telegram is handed 
her, telling her that Captain Connor has been killed in a front-line trench. 
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And so he ts called when the 


But though he 






affection, he invariably denies | 
to mankind. 

I had a battle with Timbs. 
Timbs is about sixty. He had 
shaggy, bushy eyebrows over 
hard little eyes, a shaggy gray 
beard, and a long, clean-shaven, 
obstinate upper lip. Stick him 


an antiquated silk hat, and he 
would be the stage model of a 
Scottish Elder. As a matter 


fact, he was Hampshire 
born and a devout Roman 
Catholic. But he was as 


crabbed an old wretch as you 


please. He flatly refused to 
execute my order. I dismissed 
him on the spot. He coun- @ 


tered with the statement that 
he was an old man who had 
served me faithfully for many 
years. I bade him go on serv- 
ing me faithfully and not be 
a fool. The roses were to be 
cut. If he didn’t cut them, 
Marigold would. 

““He’s been a-cutting them 
already,” he growled. ‘Before 
I came.” 

Timbs loathed Marigold— 
why, I could never discover 
—and Marigold had the low- 
est opinion of Timbs. It was 
an offense for Marigold to des- 
ecrate the garden by his mere 
footsteps; to touch a-plant or 
a flower constituted an outrage. 
On the other side, Timbs could 
not approach my person for 
the purpose of rendering me 
any necessary physical assist- 
ance without incurring Marigold’s violent 
and unmitigated resentment. 

“He'll go on cutting them,” said I, 
“unless you start in at once.” 

He began. I sent Marigold off in 
search of a wheelbarrow. Then, having 
Timbs to myself, I summoned him to my 
side. ‘‘Do you hold with a man sacrificing 
his life for his country?” 

He looked at me for a moment or two, 
in his dour, crabbed way. “I’ve got a 
couple of sons in France, trying their 
best to do it,” he replied. 

That was the first I had ever heard of 
it. - Lhad always regarded him as a gnarled 
old bachelor without human ties. Where 
he had kept the sons and the necessary 
mother I had not the remotest notion. 

“You're proud of them?” 

“T am.” 

“And if one was killed, would you 
grudge his grave a few roses? For the 
sake of him wouldn’t you sacrifice a world 
of roses?” 

His manner changed. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand, sir. Is anybody killed?” 

“Didn’t I say that all these roses were 
for Mrs. Connor?” 

He dropped his pruning-shears. 
Captain Connor?” 

That block-headed idiot of a Marigold 
had not told him! Marigold is a very 
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rose from the table, announcing her intention of going straight to the hospital, and I realized with a pang that breakfast 


as over. The only sign Betty gave of her last night's grief was when, by way of good-by, she bent down «nd kissed my 
And she went off with her brave little.bead in the air 


“You know,’ 


’ she said, “I love you too much to thank you.” 
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fine fellow, but occasionally he manifests 
human frailties that are truly abomin 
able. 

‘We are going to sacrifice all our roses, 
Timbs,” said I, ‘‘for the sake of a very 
gallant Englishman. It’s about all we 
can do.” 

‘Need we cut those blooms of the Rayon 
d’Or?”’ asked Timbs, alluding to certain 
roses under conical paper shades which he 
had been breathlessly tending for our 
local flower show. 

“We'll cut them first,” said I. 

Looking back through the correcting 
prism of time, I fancy this slaughter of 
the innocents may have been foolishly 
sentimental. But I had a great desire 
to lay all I could by way of tribute of 
consolation at Betty’s feet, and this little 
sacrifice of all my roses seemed as sym- 
bolical an expression of my feelings as 
anything that my unimaginative brain 
could devise. 

During the forenoon I superintended 
the packing of the baskets of roses in 
Pawling the florist’s cart, which I was 
successful in engaging for the occasion, 
the only vehicles at my disposal being 
inadequate; and when I saw it start for 
its destination, I wheeled myself, by way 
of discipline, through my bereaved garden. 
It looked mighty desolate. But though 
all the blooms had gone, there was a 
myriad of buds which next week would 
burst into happy flower. And the sacri- 





The Red Planet 
fice seemed trivial, almost ironical; for 
in Betty’s heart there were no buds left. 

After lunch I went to the hospital for 
the weekly committee-meeting. To my 
amazement the first person I met in the 
corridor was Betty—Betty, white as wax, 
with black rings round unnaturally shining 
eyes.- She waited for me to wheel myself 
up to her. 

I said severely: 
you doing here? Go 
once.” 

She put her hand on the back of my 
chair and bent down. “I’m better here. 
And so are the dear roses. Come and 
see them.” 

I followed her into one of the military 
wards on the ground floor, and the place 
was a feast of roses. I had no idea so 
many could have come from my little 
garden. And the ward up-stairs, she told 
me, was similarly beflowered. By the 
side of each man’s bed stood bowl or 
vase, and the tables and the window-sills 
were bright with blooms. It was the ward 
for serious cases—men with faces livid 
from gas-poisoning, men with the accursed 
trench nephritis, men with faces swathed 
in bandages hiding heaven knows what 
distortions, men with cradles over them 
betokening mangled limbs, men recovering 
from operations, men with pale faces and 
patient eyes and with cheery smiles round 
their lips when we passed by. A phono- 
graph at the end of the room was grinding 

out a sentimental tune to which 


“What on earth are 
home to bed at 


all were listening with rapt enjoy- 
ment. 
others, how he was faring. 
“getting on fine.” 


I asked one man, among 
He was 
With the death- 


rattle in his throat the wounded British 
soldier invariably tells you that he is 
getting on fine. 

“And ain’t these roses lovely? Makes 
the place look like a garden. And 
that music—seems appropriate, don’t it, 
sir?” 


I asked what the phonograph was 
playing. He looked respectfully shocked. 

“Why, it’s ‘The Rosary,’ sir.” 

After we had left him, Betty said: 
“That’s the third time they’ve asked for 
it today. They’ve got mixed up with the 
name, you see. They’re beautiful chil- 
dren, aren’t they?” 

[ should have called them sentimental 
idiots, but Betty saw much clearer than I 
did. She accompanied me back to the 
corridor and to the committee-room door. 
I was a quarter of an hour late. 

“T’ve kept the precious Rayon d’Ors 
for myself,” she said. ‘How could you 
have had the heart to cut them?” 

“YT would have cut out my heart itself, 
for the matter of that,” said I, “‘if it 
would have done you any good.” 

She smiled in a forlorn kind of way. 
“Don’t do that, for I shall want it inside 
you more than ever now. Tell me, how is 
Tufton?”’ 

‘“Tufton—?” I must confess that my 
mind being so full of Betty, I had clean 
forgotten Tufton. But Betty remem- 
bered. I smiled. ‘“‘He’s getting on fine,” 
said I. I reached out my hand and held 


There was the dull thud of hoofs. A 
scared bay thoroughbred, with a dis- 
heveled boy in khaki on his back, hove 
in sight. The uncontrolled brute was 
thundering down on us. An end, 
thought I, of Duncan Meredyth. I saw 
Boyce jump aside like a flash, then 
Marigold leap sickeningly for the reins 
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her cold, slim fingers. ‘‘ Promise me one 
thing, my dear.” 

* All right,’’ she said 

‘Don’t overdo things. There’s a limit 
to the power of bearing strain. As soon 
is you feel you're likely to go fut, throw 
it all up and come and see me.” 

at despise people who go fut,” said 
Betty. 

I don’t,” said I. 

We nodded a mutual farewell. She 
opened the committee-room door for me 
and walked down the corridor with a 
swinging step, as though she would show 
me how fully she had made herself mis- 
tress of circumstance. 


YOME evenings later she came in, as 
WY usual unheralded, and established 
herself by my chair. 

The scents of midsummer floated in 
through the open windows, and there was 
a great full moon staring in at us from a 
cloudless sky. Letters from the War 
Office, from brother officers, from the 
colonel, from the brigadier-general him- 
self, had broken her down. She gave me 
the letters to read. Every one loved him, 
admired him, trusted him ‘As brave as 
a lion,” wrote “Perhaps the most 
brilliant company officer in my brigade,” 
the general. And his death—the 
tragic common story. <A trench; a high- 
the fate of young Ethering- 


Ole, 
wrote 


explosive shell: 


William J. Locke 


ton; and no possible little wooden cross 
to mark his grave. 
And Betty, on the 


floor by my side, 


gave way.. The proud will bent. She 


surrendered herself to a paroxysm of 
sorrow, 

She was not in a fit state to return to 
the hospital, where, I learned, she shared 
a bedroom with Phyllis Gedge. 1 shrank 
from sending her home to the tactless com- 
forting of her aunts. They were excellent, 
God-fearing ladies, but they had never 
understood Betty. All her life they had 
worried her with genteel admonitions. 
They had regarded her marriage with dis- 
favor, as an act of foolhardiness—I even 
think they looked on her attitude as 
unmaidenly; and now in her frozen widow- 
hood they fretted her past endurance. | 
could not send Betty home unexpectedly, 
to have her wounds mauled by unskilful 
Nothing remained but to put 
her in Mrs. Marigold’s charge for the 
night. So broken was my dear Betty 
that she allowed herself to be carried off 
without a word. Once before, 
she had behaved with the same piteous 
do ility > and 
that was when, 

a_ short-frocked 
hoiden, she had 
fallen from an 
apple tree and 
badly hurt her- 


fingers. 


years ago, 


Al 


and Marigold had carried her into 


and Mrs. Marigold had put 


self, 
the house, 
her to bed. 

In the morning | found her calm and 
sedate at the breakfast table. ‘* You’ve 
been and gone and done for both of us, 
Majy, dear,” she remarked, pouring out 
lea. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Our reputations. What 
Wellingsford!” 

She looked me clearly in the eyes and 
smiled, and her hand did not shake as she 
held my cup. And by these signs I knew 
that she had taken herself in hand again 
and forbade reference to the agony through 
which she had passed 

Quickly she turned the conversation to 
the Tuftons. What had happened? I 
told her meagerly. She insisted on fuller 
details. So, flogged by her, I related what 
I had gleaned from Marigold’s wooden 
reports. He (Continued on page 84) 
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“Mr. Jonas,” asked Eddie as they approached the station, “do you suppose the 


boys in the city ’ll call me Limpy like they do here?” 


“They’re apt to,” replied 


the veteran, “ but you just up and show them you’re not lame in the head” 


HE brakeman thrust his head inside 
the door and bawled something ut- 
terly unintelligible. A small lame 
boy, all alone in a car-seat, once 

more consulted a crumpled schedule and 
strained his eyes to see the name of the 
station. Edward Haverford Randall was 
making his first train journey and making 
it all alone. A week before, his family had 
moved from the town where they had 
always lived to the city. Eddie had been 
left behind because he insisted on waiting 
to take a history examination for which 
a prize of ten dollars in gold had been 
offered. Since the family’s departure he 
had been staying with Jonas Tucker, a 


12 


veteran of Gettysburg, whom he had long 
before learned to love and respect. 

The boy was tired, for he had been up 
since five o’clock in the morning, and it 
had been an eventful day. After a hasty 
breakfast old Jonas had insisted on accom- 
panying Eddie to the station to see him 
safely on the train. They made an 
oddly paired couple as they hobbled down 
the street, the veteran, white-bearded and 
seventy, pegging along, on a wooden leg, 
and Eddie, aged ten, dragging one foot as 
he walked, because of the heavy iron brace 
he had to wear on the one leg. 

“Mr. Jonas,” asked the boy as they 
approached the station, ‘‘do you suppose 
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Strange Laad 


In which Limpy Randall Demonstrates 
that He Is not ‘Lame in the Head” 


By William Johnston 


“Home,” ‘The 'Fraid-Cat,”’ et 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


the boys in the city’ll call me 
Limpy like they do here?” 

“They’re apt to do just that,’’ the 
old man replied, shaking his head 
sadly, ‘boys is boys everywhere, and 
not given to caring much about hurt- 
ing people’s feelings.” 

“Well, I don’t mind 
swered Eddie bravely. 

“That’s the way to take it!’ said 
his friend approvingly. “Let them 
call you anything they’re a-mind to. 
You just up and show them you’re 
not lame in the head, even if you’ve 
only a leg and a half.” 

“That’s just what I’m going to 
do,” announced Eddie with a brave 
air of determination. 

So all the way on the long train 
trip, as he looked out of the window, 
as he watched the other passengers, as 
he listened to the brakeman calling 
the stations, as he ate the luncheon 
old Jonas had provided, he kept 
trying to think of ways and means 
of demonstrating to the new boys 
that he wasn’t lame in the head. It 
was not that Eddie had any unreason- 
able desire to show off. It is as much 
a part of boy nature as it is of man- 
hood ambition to wish to excel. Every 
boy likes to be best at something. 
But on Eddie’s limited horizon there 
seemed to be so little in which there 
was any likelihood of his excelling. 
To be sure he was better at his 
studies than either of his older broth- 
ers, Tom and Richard. He could 
beat both of them—and even dad, 
sometimes—at checkers. But these 

were not the sort of accomplishments 
that boys appreciated. And Eddie could 
not run or jump or swim or climb, or 
do any of the things that boys cared 
most about. What could he do to show 
these new boys that he was a good sort? 
It seemed almost a hopeless task. He felt 
himself becoming more and more discour- 
aged at the prospect. He resolutely set 
his jaw. He must not give up. He must 
find some way. He must do something. 

Once more the train stopped. The 
afternoon was waning. He was approach- 
ing his destination. Anxiously he studied 
the schedule, reading for the fifteenth time 
the list of stations. He would get off at 
the next station. A sudden feeling of fear 
smote him. What if there should be no 
one there to meet him? He would not 
know where to go. Witha queer sinking of 
the heart, he realized that he did not know 
where his home was now. Old Jonas had 
said that he would send a telegram after the 
train started. But suppose something 
had happened. Suppose old Jonas forgot, 
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asked the question. 








or the telegram had not been delivered. 
They would not even know he was coming. 

When the train stopped, he clambered 
down the steps, looking anxiously about, 
utterly bewildered by the noise and con 
fusion, and feeling very much alone. It 
was his mother who spied him first, and as 
he heard her joyous cry of greeting, he saw 
with glad eyes the little group gathered 
to welcome him—mother and dad, his 
two brothers, and even Maggie, the cook. 
\ moment later he was in his mother’s 
arms and was the target for a volley of 
questions. 

“How’s mother’s prec ious?” 

“Well, young man, how did you stand 
the trip?” 

“Weren't you 
yourself?” 

“Bless the boy, did he have something 
to eat?”? This from Maggie. 

“Say, Eddie, did you win that ten dol- 
lars?” It was his brother Richard who 
\lready he was de- 


afraid, coming all by 


William 


vising some very elaborate plans for help 
ing Eddie spend the money. 

Irom his arrival until he went to bed 
at nine, life was a wonderful round of ex 
citement. It was not a carriage that they 
entered outside the station, but a taxicab, 
with a register that kept clicking off dimes 
every few blocks. The house at which it 
finally stopped—Eddie’s new home 
looked very odd to him. It had no yard 
about it at all. It was one of a row of neat 
brick houses that to Eddie’s small-town 
eyes looked exactly alike. Within the 
house everything was new and strange, 
and in the rear there was a tiny bit of a 
yard surrounded by a high board-fence, 
and a clothes-horse with arms that folded. 
In the bathroom there was a shower-bath, 
which Tom and Richard hastened to dem 
onstrate to Eddie’s wondering eyes, and 
in the dining-room and living-room were 
all sorts of interesting electric-light but 
tons to be investigated. 

Then he 


Johnston 


inspected the room he was to 
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have—HIS room. His first sensation was 
one ol disappointment. It was not nearly 
as large as the one he formerly occupied, 
and it was up on the third floor, away from 
mother’s room. ‘Tom and Richard, to be 
sure, were located across the hall, just as 
formerly, but Eddie, as he looked doubt- 
fully about him, was not quite sure that he 
could ever feel at home in the place. 
Even the sight of his chest, with all his 
treasures waiting for him to unpack them, 
did not wholly alleviate the feeling of 
abhorrence for his new quarters that he 
felt creeping over him. 

“Do you like your new room, Eddie, 
dear?” asked his mother anxiously. 

“Yes, Mother,” he answered without 
enthusiasm, and Mrs. Randall turned away 
satisfied, never dreaming of the wave 
of mental revolt against his new surround 
ings that was engulfing her son. It is boy 
habit, even when there is as strong a bond 
as that which existed between Eddie and 


his mother, for a boy to keep to him- 





Eddie’s father, passing the school-building, stood stock-still with astonishment; a mob of 


boys pouring forth were all shouting at the top of their voices, ‘‘ Hurrah for Limpy Randall!” - 


Soon from the cheering throng, Eddie himselr emerged with face flushed and hair tousled 
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self his innermost feelings. Yes from 
a youngster means little. It is the easiest 
answer to make. Experience has taught 
him that it is the easiest way to avoid 
questions. He says | and 
thinking his own thoughts, fearful of re- 
vealing them lest he be laughed at. 

So it happened that it was not until he 
went to bed that night that he and mother 
really had a confidential chat. As she 
massaged his aching leg, he told her all 
about his week with old Jonas, of how he 
had won the history prize, and what the 
teacher had said. 


says yes goes on 


This time when she asked, “Are you 
sure you like your new room?” he told 
her the truth. He confessed that he did 


not like being so far away from her, and 
that it was too small, and that there was 
nothing to see from the window but 
houses, and that he didn’t think he ever 
would be able to get used to it, or to get to 
sleep in it. 

“That’s just the way I felt about it at 
first, Eddie,” his mother said consolingly. 
“Tt did not seem a bit like our dear old 
home, and I felt I never could get accus- 
tomed to these tiny rooms.”’ 

“T wish we could all move home again,” 
said her son plaintively. ‘‘Can’t we?” 

“Wait a week,” said Mrs. Randall cheer- 
ily, “‘and you'll be surprised how quickly 
you become accustomed to this new home. 
Besides, as soon as you start to school, 
you'll be too busy to be homesick.”’ 

“*How soon do I have to start to school?” 





















“How’d you hurt your leg?” whispered the 
boy with whom Eddie marched. “I didn’t,” 
said Eddie. “It grew that way.” “Gee, that’s 
tough!” said the other boy sympathetically. 
“Aw, I don’t mind it,” replied Eddie. “The 
kids call me Limpy, but I don’t care” 


In a Strange Land 


“Next Monday, of course. Don’t you 
want to go?” asked Mrs. Randall in 
amazement. Eddie had always been the 
one of her three boys who liked school. 

“T don’t know.” 

His mother was much puzzled. She felt 
that there was something bothering him, 
yet she was too wise to try to force a con- 
fidence. After they had talked for five 
minutes more the trouble was revealed. 

“Mother,” asked Eddie anxiously, ‘tdo 
you s’pose the boys here will call me 
Limpy?” 

“Why, no, of course they won't,” she 
said without hesitation, speaking against 
probability as her mother heart suddenly 
comprehended the dread with which her 
little boy was looking forward to the 
ordeal of getting acquainted with a horde 
of new boys, unthinking youngsters who 
would hurt his sensitive feelings by talk- 
ing about his deformity. 

“Don't worry at all,” she comforted. 
“Mother knows it will be all right.” 

Thus reassured, Eddie kissed her good- 
night and almost before she was out of the 
room was sound asleep. 

Mrs. Randall hastened down-stairs to 
her husband. “Do you know what has 
been bothering that poor little chap all the 
evening?” she asked. ‘tHe has been wor- 
rying his heart out for fear the boys here 
will call him Limpy.” 

“Very likely they will,” said Mr. Ran- 
dall. 

“Well, ’'m just not going to have it, 
that’s all,” she announced 
wrathfully. “I’m going to 
write a letter to the principal 
this very night telling him he 
must forbid the boys calling 
my Eddie names.” 

‘Don’t do anything foolish,” 
cautioned her husband. ‘That 
would only make matters 
worse. It would put the no- 
tion in the heads of a lot of 
bovs who never had thought 
of it before.” 


“But I must do something,” she said. 

“What can you do? Better let a boy 
fight his own battles.” 

“You don’t want your son made misera- 
ble by being called Limpy, do you?” 

“Oh, pooh!” said her husband, turning 
to his evening paper, “nicknames don’t 
harm a boy. Mixing with other boys is the 
best education a youngster can have. It 
fits him for the knocks he gets in after life. 
You make too much of a mama’s boy out 
of Eddie.”’ 

“William Randall,” exclaimed his wife 
indignantly, “I don’t believe you know a 
thing about boys, even if you were one 
yourself.”” 

Mr. Randall laughed. ‘*Well,-go ahead 
and write your letter. If you do, the other 
boys may not call him Limpy, but it will 
be Mama’s pet, or something worse. 
You'll sce. | know boys.” 

Even though she could not quite agree 
with her husband’s point of view, Mrs. 
Randall did not write the note, but when 
Monday morning came she got ready to go 
with Eddie to the school, with the inten- 
tion of explaining to the principal, in per- 
son, how sensitive her son was about his 
lameness. To her amazement, Eddie 
himself firmly vetoed her going. 

“There’s no need of it,’”” he announced. 
“Tom and Richard’ll show me where the 
principal’s room is.” 

‘**But—but—I want 
your studies.” 

“Tve got all my last term’s report- 
cards,” announced Eddie calmly, “and, be- 
sides, the boys would guy a big fellow like 
me if he came to school with his mother.”’ 

That settled it! Eddie went off with his 
brothers, and his mother cried a little when 
left alone. Her tears were not all for Ed- 
die. Some were for herself, because of the 
loneliness of the mother suddenly brought 
to the realization that her baby is no longer 
hers, that he, without her knowing it, has be- 
come a “big fellow,”’ not nearly so depend- 
ent on her as she had thought. Eddie, her 
youngest, her baby—a big fellow—she 
could not realize it, 
and yet as she swal- 
lowed the tears she 
felt she must. 

Brave as Eddie 
was before his 
mother, it was witha 
sinking heart that he 
approached the 
school-building. It 
was much larger than the school 
in his home town, and he was 
sure he never would be able to 
find his way around in it. 
Everything looked so different 
and strange. Perhaps they 
would put him in a room way 
up on the third floor where he 
would have two flights of stairs 
to climb, and that was hard 
work for him. Maybe, too, 
they would insist on his taking 
‘physical exercise,” from which 
he hitherto had always been ex- 
cused on account of his lame- 
ness. He began to wish mother 
was along to explain all these 
things for him. 

As they entered the school- 


to tell him about 


WHS 


gate his brothers deserted 
him forthwith. 
“That’s Professor Hilder’s 


room, (Continued on page go) 
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I blush to drag from her obscurity 
A child of Prissy's immaturity, 
And hesitate to give publicity 
To her undoubted eccentricity, 
But circumstances most ironical 


Compel me now to write this chronicle. 


‘Twas Prissy's way to carol pleasantly, 
“Yes, mother, dear, I'll do it presently,” 


When called to wash or wipe the crockery ; 


ev soTmed 


t house old J 


PH 4 


Which sounded well, but smacked of 


mockery, 





fia : 
STE SED 
Since she went right on shilly-shallying, 


Procrastinating there and dallying. 


Then, too, at train-time her unreadiness, 

Her flapping shoes, and tousle-headiness, 
Oft caused her Ma to run like lickety, 

So sick of Prissy that, by crickety, 
She more than once thought of discarding her, 


But somehow conscience kept retarding her. 





All girly girls when 
sweetly growing up 
Delight to take some 
bit of sewing up. 
E Mine Pimminddlil 
and spaniel, 
Set out to makea frock 
for Daniel, 
A babbling babe whose sweet 
buffoonery 
Was destined, dears, to panta- 


loonery! 





Devic may 's a In spite of its dimensions midgetty, 
a iv 
building thet nes 


on he> and 


t ‘ Lo, 4 = This work soon made our young friend 
, fdgetty ; 
mee on ber So she resolyed—and said so jokily— 
head. G That if she sewed, she'd sew slow-pokily! 
Her stitching henceforth was spasmodical, , 


But her postponing most methodical. 


AY +4 


Here time elapses * 


iskily, 
Then we behold young Prissy 
friskily 
Toward Danny s home the space 
diminishing 
To celebrate that garment s 


finishing. 


But dears, it's Prissy's day of reckoning. 
That bearded man we now see beckoning, 
Who answers in a booming baritone 
Her questions, stammered in a scary tone 
‘Tis Baby Dan, now reaching hoariness, 


Thanks to her dawdling dilatoriness! 
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The sight is to her nerves so shat- 







tering, 






Her pearly teeth all take to chat- 





tering, 
While Kewps., disturbed by that 


strange trembling, dears, 








Are not two minutes in assem- 






bling, dears. 





The air's now full of tender jargoning, 





Those rogues are for that misfit bargaining, 
For plainly Ducky Daddles’ seediness 


Might be by some ascribed to neediness. 



















Patches,” said Wag. with fine verbosity. 





“Indicate impecuniosity ; 
So if she'll sell for hugs and kisses, 
Kewps. 
We'll buy this handiwork of Prissy’s. 
Kewps. 


















Quick as a wink, Merkewps are laundering, 







About ill winds old Booky’'s maundering, 
And Prissy, having got her sewing done, 
Helped by the Kewps, now gets her growing done. 


(Hitherto she'd always been going to do it 





presently.) 
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Where the entrance to tl 

living-room is as shown here, 
or at right angles to the fire- 
place, the arrangement of two 
sofas as above is ideal; it gives 
that much-to-be-desired sense 
of privacy about the hearth 


ee 


ree oe; 


In the picture at the right 
where a painting is inset in 
the paneled space above the 
mantelpiece, the impression 
of careful architectural treat- 
ment is enhanced and the 
fireplace made more beautiful 
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Where the prerequisite of symmetry in 
arrangement and a certain similarity 
between them can be maintained, it 
is possible to display a number of ob- 
jects on the mantel-shelf without viola- 
tion of the dictates of good taste. Such 
is the achievement in the fireside pic- 
tured at the left. The fireplace is ot 
the delightful ingle-nook type, and the 
coziness of the upholstered high-back 
seats makes a special appeal. The 
whole arrangement, including the raised 
and extended hearth, is decidedly 
unique—and worthy of being copied 
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The fireplace in the parlor of the original “ home, sweet home.” 
Who can say that it was not the memories of the gatherings about 
this fireside that furnished the inspiration for John Howard Payne’s 
immortal “Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home”? 
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By Agnes Rowe Fairman 





NCE there lived in an old-fashioned house on the 

outskirts of a great city a little girl who loved her 

fireside. She liked to curl up in the soft-cushioned 

depths of a ‘“‘grandfather’s” chair with a favorite 
book, which sooner or later dropped to her lap as she gazed 
into the wonderland of the fire and fell to pretending. 

It was easy to pretend all sorts of marvelous things with the 
fantasy of the firelight playing over snapping logs, and the gleam- 
ing brass of the andirons tossing back flames caught out of 
the very heart of the blaze as it sang on the hearth. It was 
easy, too, as she grew into a bigger girl to dream all sorts 
of beautiful dreams with the glowing depths of the embers on 
the hearth carrying one far away from things as they really 
were to the world of things as they ought to be. And the 
Strange part of it was that by and by a great many oi those 
things she had pretended, and the dreams she had dreamed 
before that friendly, understanding fire did actually come 
true—even that best-beloved dream of the wonderful prince. 
So it happened that one day, when she was grown to as 


many as four and twenty years, this same little girl found her- An exemple of 0 eesiateaien Muah Cnlieene 
self in the big city with none other than the prince himself, Cina 6k ‘ke pie ie eso ak Seneide, auchitectuen 
though disguised, of course, in citizen’s clothes, looking about here shown: that the higher the mantel-shelf is built 
for a place they meant soon to call Home. the more formal and dignified should be the decoration. 
There were many places that might (Continued on page 122 This type harmonizes nicely with a beamed ceiling 
ae 
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If women, especially farm women, had for housekeeping, appliances as up-to-date as their husbands have for their 
pins PE I 


businesses, health-destroying drudgery from early till late would be unnecessary. 


‘woman’s work is never done.” 


The eight-hour day for women is purely a matter of machinery 
I 


Small wonder now that 
and fair play 


The Housewife and the Eight-Hour Day 


OW that the smoke of political 

strife has cleared away we are 

able to survey the battlefield. 

What we are looking for just 
now are the features of the eight-hour law 
that may affect indirectly work in the 
home. If we can find them, we may be 
able to see whether or not there is any- 
thing of value for the housekeeper. First 
of all, the So-called eight-hour law applies 
to a mere fragment of our people. If it be 
the function of the United States govern- 
ment to restrict the hours of labor, it 
seems to me it should be done for all the 
people rather than for a few. So, first of 
all, we run up against this absolute nega- 
tion: namely, that the eight-hour law does 
not apply to the housekeeper at all. I 
am firmly of the opinion that while the 
labor of the housewife can not be con- 
fined to any one particular eight hours, 
it may be so adjusted and provided for 
that eight hours of activity at different 
times of the day will suffice to do all the 
work that the housewife can be legally, 
matrimonially, parentally, and ethically 
called upon to do. 
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By Harvey W. Wiley, Director 


It has been estimated that domestic 
servants are not employed in more than 
one family in seventeen. Thus, while one 
housekeeper may be provided with a ser- 
vant or servants, sixteen are required to 
do their own work. Iam one of those who 
believe that work is the salvation of hu- 
manity, and I have no sympathy with the 
idea which too often prevails that a 
woman should have nothing to do except 
to attend to her social duties. The mother 
who does not take an active part in house- 
hold matters, and especially who does not 
give much of her time and thought to the 
rearing of her children, is not in the cate- 
gory of real mothers. To delegate to 
others all the duties of maternity except 
the one that Nature compels even the 
society woman to undergo is likely to 
lead to deterioration and retrogression and 
not to improvement and progression. 

At the very outset I should take a 
mother’s attention to herchildren out of the 
lists of activities which are commonly 
designated by the term labor. The care 
of the child is a high privilege which should 
not be denied to any mother. The labor of 


the household is therefore restricted chiefly 
to keeping the house clean, preparing its 
food, and washing its dishes. As is the 
case with every other kind of labor, there 
is nothing degrading or of the nature of 
drudgery about a reasonable amount of 
this work. It is the attitude of the 
worker, not the nature of the work, that 
makes drudgery. 

The thing that must first be insisted 
upon thenis this mental attitude. If one 
approaches her task in this spirit, the task 
itself is no longer a task, but an oppor- 
tunity. But even in the case of oppor- 
tunities the rough and difficult places 
should be smoothed and removed as much 
as possible. In the homely environment 
of the kitchen there can be found a truly 
artistic spirit if the range is of the right 
sort, if the water service is modern, if the 
fuel is in the right condition, if the kitchen 
appliances are of the best, if the food is 
disposed in proper receptacles in a con- 
venient cabinet or larder, and if the tem- 
perature and ventilation are of the sanitary 
kind. In such an environment the woman 
can go with joy to her artistic duties. If, on 
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he other hand, she has to go through the 
to the spring to get water, if she has 
o chop her own stove-wood, if the chimney 
refuses to draw, if the utensils are rusty 
and unsuited to their duties, if the food is 
placed about in corners and recesses where 
it is damp and dingy, if the light is bad, 
if there is no ventilation, if the temperature 
is way above the working degree of 68, 
it is quite different. In such an environ- 
ment it is difficult to inspire a feeling of 
devotion to duty and to develop an enthu- 
siastic artistic point of view. 

lhere are two distinct ways in which the 
work of the housewife may be lessened. 
First of all is the introduction of system. 
All work, if performed in a desultory 
way and without a program, becomes far 
more burdensome than if mapped out and 
approached in a practical manner. The 
farmer that goes out in the morning with- 
out knowing what he is going to do and 
how he is going to do it has an impossible 
task before him, a task which will discour- 
age and degrade him in his own estimation 
and in that of his fellows. On the other 
hand, if his campaign is mapped out, and 
he knows exactly the horses he is to hitch 
up, the plow he is to use, and the field to 
which he is to go, he has a plan of cam- 
paign which lessens his burdens and_ in- 
creases the efficiency of his work. 

The housewife should have planned out 
for a week or more in advance the work at 
her disposal. She should know exactly what 
she is going to have for 


Harvey W. Wiley, 








labor-saving machinery on the farm and in 
the factory. A fair share of it should go 
into the kitchen of every home. The 
farmer can have hot and cold running 
water in his house as easily as he can have 
a hay-fork in his barn, and the farmer’s 
wife deserves it. She can have a fireless 
that will work overnight, saving 
labor and fuel. She can have a mechanical 
dish-washer that washes all the dishes at 
once and effectively. She can have a 
wash-tub of a make that does not require 
her to put her hands in the suds. She 
can have a drying-machine that saves not 
only the fiber of the cloth, but also the 
muscles of the hands and arms. If the 
woman is going to have an eight-hour day, 
she must be provided with modern eight- 
hour machinery. In point of fact, the 
laborer of today that builds the house or 
works in a factory or on a farm produces 
more in eight hours than his grandfather 
did in eighteen hours. Not so with the 
woman in the house. ‘Therefore, the first 
value that the woman can get out of the 
eight-hour law is an eight-hour equipment. 

In the new Farm Loan Banks _ that 
Congress has established, a farmer is able 
to get on long terms and at a fair interest 
certain funds, but he is not allowed to 
spend them as he likes. He must apply 
them specifically either to the purchase of 
land or to the improvement of land or to 
improved facilities. It is unfortunate 
that this law did not provide that im 
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proved facilities for his wife’s work should 
be one of the things for which the farmer 
can at any time borrow long-time money. 

| have in mind a new house constructed 
by a friend, a wealthy man, which is so 
provided with domestic machinery that 
his wife, who has ample funds to hire 
maids and cooks, prefers to do all the cook 
ing herself. She also does dish-washing 
and sweeping, and she does it in much 
less than eight hours a day. What one 
man can do others may accomplish, and 
the value of the eight-hour day will be 
fully realized by the women when these 
methodical and etiicient methods of doing 
work are provided. Two hours for break- 
fast, an hour for lunch, two hours for 
dinner, and three hours for work around 
the house are quite sufficient in this system- 
atic way to do all that is necessary for a 
family of reasonable size. The woman 
thus furnished has eight hours of leisure 
(for children, books, clubs, music, enter- 
tainment, recreation, exercise) and then 
eight hours for sleep. 

It is hardly necessary to get an act of 
Congress to provide this eight-hour day 
for the housewife. Her husband and she 
are able to do it themselves. It does not 
require wealth to do it. I might suggest in 
this line, though probably the suggestion 
will not be followed, that before the hus- 
band buys his motor-car he should see 
that all these modern facilities for helping 
his wife in the home are provided. 





breakfast in the morning 
and how it is to be pre- 
pared. If it is a cereal, it 
requires long cooking and 
should be put in the fire- 
less cooker the night be- 
She goes about her 
duties cheerfully, every 
step she takes counts. 
There is nothing that has 
to be done over or done 
twice, andallher toolsand 
loggery are in order and in 
place. The burden of the 
breakfast is lessened by 
half by such a plan. 

The principal trouble 
in home labor is that no 
one seems to think that 
labor-saving machinery is 
just as important in the 
home as it is in the fac- 
tory and on the farm. 
The common 


lore. 


farmer’s 
wife of today has prac- 
tically the same appli- 
ances that she had fifty 
years ago. Not so with 
the farmer. He has a 
plow on which he can 
ride under an umbrella. 
He has a harvester that 
cuts as much wheat ina 
day as ten men did fifty 
years ago. He has a hay- 
loader and a_hay-fork 
with which he can handle 
five tons of hay where 
he could handle one in 
the old way. His wife 
milks the cow, makes the 
bed, washes the dishes, 
and sweeps the floor just 
as her grandmother did. 

There is no excuse 
for putting all the 


much as formerly; machinery has made it possible. 
wife, who has more to do—and is often expected to do it with devices 





Today the farmer can accomplish in fewer hours two or three times as all for 
But how about his 


and “conveniences” that were antiquated in even her grandmother’s day? 


. It has been said that 
woman’s work is never 
done, and it is not. The 


same is true of a man’s 
work. It would be unfor- 
tunate for men and for wo- 
men if their work should 
ever come to an end. 
This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it should not be 
periodic. This does not 
mean that the men should 
have the whole benefit of 
shortened days of labor. 
It means that the wo- 
men of the country, who 
must face the fact that 
they are to be partners in 
the efficiency of the land, 
should go about their 
work in the same man- 
ner and with the same 
enthusiastic and artistic 
spirit and the same hope 
of leisure for what are 
sometimes erroneously 
called “‘the higher things 
of life.” I do not believe 
in ‘the higher things of 
life.”’ Life is all ‘‘ higher,” 
and that part of it which 
is devoted to keeping us 
alive, devoted to what we 
call the material things of 
life, the getting of food 
and clothing and shelter, 
is just as high as, if not 
higher than, those other 
activities which relate to 
education, literature, art, 
and amusement. All are 
upon - the same plane, 
all for the same rights, 
the same obli- 
gations, and all result 
in the same blessings. 

Question-Box on page 76 














Togo 


EAR SIR: 
Last Wedsday a.m. morning 
Hon. Mrs Marmaduke Bliss 
(bride) approach to kitchen and 
say she shall cook one slight recipe entitled 
Pound Cake. She make very busy bat- 
tery with eggs & raisings until it is finished 
in pan. While doing this she explan how 
servant-girls are talented for rough dish 
washery, yet fine cookery must be accom- 
plished by Ladies who has studied Art. 
Then she bake Hon. Cake. 

When it was took out from oven, it look 
quite melted to resemble Wales rabbit. I 
lay it to table. She look with gently 
smiling. 

“Um!” she report, making cut with 
knife which she ate. “I have learned 
much education from Book which Aunt 
Jezabel gave me for wed. present. Togo, 
you like smallish slice of delicious cake?” 

“T might, but would I?” is smart report 
from me. She donate slight hunk to me, 
which I eat with brave stumach resembling 
Samurai. 

“Are that not splandid Pound Cake?” 
she annoint. 

“Every pound of it I appreciate,” I 
manage while wondering what would 
incur inside of me after that. My indi- 
gestion make slight bumps. I will not 
notice it. 
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“T seen him first,” snarrel Mrs 
Jones. “Not such thing!” 
elaborate other lady. “I have 
waited for nine complete 
weeks.” “You shall not have 
Togo!” corrode Mrs Jones = 
“He are only servant-girl lett 
in town.” Thus those two digli- 
fied ladies make death-words 
52 


Encounters a 


By Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor ‘Good Housekeeper Maga 
sine,’ who can answer everything about 


Life & Death except Help Wanted. 


“T expeck Mrs Billingsgate Rapp, 
fashionable personality, to make calling 
visit for tea @ 5 a-clock,” she narrate. 
“Therefore you will serve her several 
sweet nibbles of that Pound Cake which 
I cook with own fair hands.”’ 

She disappear off. Such are pride when 
you are proud. 


N R EDITOR, Lare not sure what made 
~ me do so, yet I got peculiaristic affec- 
tion for that Hon. Cake when I saw it laying 
there in pan. Perhapsly it resemble Japa 
nese taffy chawed in my youth of childhood. 
At any rates, I could not resist myself 
when I approach to where it slept there on 
table With dishonest knife I cut some 
more chunx from it. I eat deceptively, 
wondering what it taste like. Then I 
devlour several other slices before lunch 
time collapse. 

When noon was there, I do not care for 
lunching. Was Hon. Cake blame for that? 
1 ask to know. A species of disease seem 
to set on the top of my digestion. I got 
feeling of ferry-boat full of cannon-balls. 
Tired fatigue filled my self. 

When afternoon p.m. was there, I set 


Servant-Girl 


Utopla 


wondering if death or doctors was neces 
sary for me. Pretty soonly 5 a-clock 
time was there. I slash off several frag- 
ments of that Hon. Cake, pour tea-drunk 
to kittle, & derange everything nicely in 
parlor for lady-talk. 

Jing-jing to bell. I go. Crusted lady 
of Queen Elizabeth expression was there, 
looking very jewelry and_ high price. 
‘Mrs Bliss to home where she is?” she 
acknowledge. 

* Tickets, please,” I divuldge. 

She hand me fashionable ticket which 
contain one (1) name, “Mrs O. Billings 
gate Rapp.”’ 

‘Mrs Bliss & Cake are expecting you,” 
1 deploy while letting her pass. She 
arrive to parlor. So-glad-see-you ex 
pressed by all amidst lady ceremony oi 
kiss-kiss. 

I go back kitchen. Slight headache 
enjoyed by me. All my indigestion was 
whirling in circles. Thoughts of Japanese 
tombstones fill my inward chest. There 
lay two (2) more hunx of Pound Cake in 
dish by table. I eat those for remedy. 
Pretty soonly I feel more better, so | 
tutter forward to door-crack so I could 
hear what Hon. Rapp lady were saying 
at Hon. Bliss lady. I do this so I can get 
education in American gossup. 

“Oh, no, Deerie, no thanks for more 
delicious cake,’ pronounce Mrs 
Rapp. “I am taking bantam 
exercises for fat. It are too good 
Iam sure. I am having such 
servant problem in my home 
I am driven quite dementia for 
good cook.” 

“Togo did not bake this 
cake,” decrop Hon. Bliss lady. 

“No. I are sure he must be 
very good cook,” she acknudge. 
“If I can not get servant pretty 
soonly, (Continued on page 126) 
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Womanliness which consists merely in submission to past conventions means stagnation. 





The truly womanly 


woman is she who is resolved that her life shall be the full and free expression of the best that is in her 


What is 


HOPE any woman who reads the title 

of this article will sit up in a very 

bristling and combative frame of 

mind ready to resent any hard and 
fast laying down of the law on my part as 
to what is or what is not womanly. I hope 
no woman is prepared to have the terms 
of her womanliness dictated to her by a 
man or, for that matter, by another 
woman. For certainly I have not myself 
any means of knowing what the full capa- 
bilities of womanhood may be, and I am 
sure the bulk of women do not know them- 
Who can know the extent or the 
direction of woman’s social effectiveness, 
which is but another word for her womanli- 
ness, until she has secured right of way 
equal to man’s in all directions of mental 
and physical activity—or, to put it in one 
word, the right to experiment? 

But though one does: not know how to 
define womanliness in a department by 
itself, I think it is possible to suggest the 
lines on which we must travel in order to 
discover those yet unrealized values of 
womanhood of which the world stands so 
much in need. Women by insisting upon 
their right of experiment can give the world 
those object-lessons which we require in all 
departments of life before we can judge 
whether the imposed limitations of the 
past have any better basis than a prudish 
prejudice, considerations not of propriety 
but of proprietorship. There are, no 
doubt, many things which women might 
take into their heads to do which one 


selves. 


By Laurence Housman 
Drawing by Franklin Booth 


would not think womanly at their first per- 
formance, but which one would think 
womanly when one saw their results at 
long range. No rule of conduct can be set 
up as an abstract right or wrong; we rtaust 
form our ethics on our social results; and 
in the world’s moral progress the really 
effective results have generally come by 
shock or by resistance to some cherished 
convention of the day. 

Take, for example, a thing which has 
seemed to concern only the male sex, but 
which has really concerned women just as 
intimately—the history of our male code of 
honor in relation to the institution of 
dueling. ‘There has been a time in our 
history when it would have been very diffi- 
cult to regard as manly the refusal to fight 
a duel. But it is not difficult today to see 
in such a refusal a very true manliness. 
We in this country have got rid (to some 
extent at all events) of the superstition 
that honor can in any way be mended by 
two men standing up to take snap-shots 
at each other. And now that we are free 
from superstition ourselves, we can under 
stand that it must often require more cour- 
age to refuse to fight than to consent. But 
we have arrived at this stage of enlighten 
ment only because in our own history there 
have been men courageous enough and 
manly enough to dare to be thought un- 
manly and cowardly, just as we have se- 
cured our political liberties largely because 
this country has bred in the past men of 
law-abiding instinct who have yet dared 


WOMANLY? 


to be law-breakers. For, as a wise London 
magistrate remarked not long ago, bad 
laws don’t get mended till they have been 
broken. And it must be some one not of 
the criminal classes who must break them 
before we pay much attention to the break- 
age and bestir ourselves to find a remedy. 

And as with our manhood so with our 
womanhood: you can not judge of what is 
womanly merely on the lines of past con- 
ventions, produced under circumstances 
very different from those of our own day. 
You must give to women as you give to 
men the right to experiment, the right to 
make their own successes and their own 
failures. 

Obviously, if to be womanly means 
merely to strike an average, and be as like 
the majority of women as possible, woman- 
liness as a quality is not worth thinking 
about; it will come of its own accord, and 
exists probably a great deal in excess of our 
social need of it. But if womanliness has 
in it the value of an active principle, then 
it won’t become fully effective without 
some tug and test to the moral fiber 
without the overcoming of a great deal of 
mere average “ ordinariness.” 

When we say manly, we mean the pick 
and polish of those qualities which enable 
a man to possess himself and to develop 
all his faculties; and if it denotes disci- 
pline, it also denotes an insistence on free- 
dom—freedom for development, so that all 
that is in him may be brought out for social 
use. Let us then (Concluded on page 115) 
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crépe meteor g leeve 

of Georgette « e. At 
1 . , 
the sale price it is da pinl 
crepe meteor chemise to match It 1s $7.75 


ID-SEASON by no means shows a 
dearth of new ideas. The two im- 
portant features of January are the 

charming new clothes for the South which 
are making their appearance, and the most 
beguiling lingerie, which is becoming a fea- 
ture of the white sales of the great New 
York shops. At this season, prettier things 
are to be found for less money than at any 
other time, even at the May sales, and 
dainty batiste and crépe de Chine under 
things vie with the finest of table-linens 
and laces for the attention of every woman. 
Time was when lingeries changed little in 
style, but now there is as distinct a mode 


in nightgowns and petticoats as in dresses 
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Illustrations by 
themselves. To the fastidious, fine French 
lingerie or fine Philippine embroidery on 


sheer batiste is most desirable. The Philip- 
pine work especially makes its appeal, not 
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The lady shown at the left 
has on a gown which is one 
of the best values she ever 
saw. It is of white or flesh- 
colored chiffon cloth and 
very fine Valenciennes lace. 
At the January white sales it 
is only $11.75. On the divan 
are the chemise and draw- 
ers to match; $6.75 each 





Pink 


crépe de Chine gown with filet lace 
and ribbon top in Empire effect, $4.95. 
Pink crépe de Chine envelop chemise at 
left, with filet insertions and ribbon shoul 
rosebuds. Price, $2.95 


, * 1 
der-straps with 


French, but because it is frequently less 
expensive, as is shown in the garments 
which are sketched on the opposite page. 

There is, however, a decided vogue for 
white and flesh-colored crépe de Chine, 
due largely to its remarkable wearing qual- 
ities. It is a little more expensive to buy 
in the beginning than batiste or nainsook, 
but it outlasts other fabrics. And more- 
over in delicate flesh color, with lace trim- 
mings, it is most attractive to look at. 
Chiffon cloth is another fabric which is 
used most attractively now with lace and 
ribbon; for a trousseau, or for the lover of 
dainty things, chiffon cloth holds a distinct 
place now and is in the favor of fashion. 
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"le ana hand em- \ Though you have 
broidery is shown money to burn, “a 
exquisitely in the | bargain’s a_ bargain 
hand - made ___night- ) for a’ that,” and the 
gown below of sheer | e white batiste gown J 
white batiste for ) ‘g Ow below hand-made 
$4.95; an envelop AES cl /4 and cag ayy em- 
chemise, $3.95; regu ) WwW N ape red, for $2.95, wl { 
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chemise, $3.95 1 bargain, indeed t 
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The hand-made, Philippine 


You Ai be delighted with the 
embroidered envelop chemise 


value in the hand-made gown 
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With ruffles for sleeves and wee ribbon 











rosebuds for trimming, this pink crépe de 
Chine gown is lovely enough to dream in. 

‘ It is in the pretty Empire style, and 

: pocket, pink, and all is only $5.95. 
It comes in white also. Chemise, $2.95 
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The gown with a lacy top has its place 
in every woman’s heart, and this of white 
batiste with yoke and sleeves of Val- 
enciennes lace insertion is destined to find 
that place, and it is priced at only $2.95 
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-order we will buy for 
t extra charge, anything 
{x Ad i? Good Hou Ch ‘ping 

ice, 119 West goth St., N. Y. 





























The problem oi troublesome Straps Over fal ky S a | 

the shoulders is settled in the evening | | \ 1) 

shirt above with elastic top. It is of white | \ 

or flesh-colored crépe de Chine with a | J) 
Valenciennes lace edge; $1.95. At last | 
you have found it, the really charmin wal 
long-sleeved heavy pink or white crépe \ \ pL Pp 
de Chine nightgown! That above is $8.95 7 : y 


Daintiness all out of proportion to price 
makes a real find of a white batiste night- 
gown with an Empire top of tucks, 
ribbon, Valenciennes edging, $1.95. It 
matches the chemise shown just below 
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One of the loveliest bits from the great 
January sales is the nightgown above with 
a top of lace insertion tucks and rosebuds 
You may have it, in an excellent quality 
of pink or white crépe de Chine, for $8.95 





ng pink or white 

crépe de Chine nightg for which you 

1 expect to pay twice the price. It is 
= % ‘+ 1 
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lace and rosebuds for trimming; $3.95 


At the left is a charn 
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That buying at the right moment mean 


expensiveness Is 






s9roved by the envelop chemise at the 


J 
I a top of fine tucks, 
Valenciennes lace, and ribbon; $1.95 














EXPENSE ACCOUNTS FOR LITTLE BOYS 














All that is required for this smock 
/ sweater in 5-yr. size is 7 skeins of 
2-ply imported Scotch yarn, a set 
of double-point celluloid knitting- 
needles No. 5, and the directions 
for knitting, which will be fur- 
nished you promptly on request 
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Six-y ear-olds stride off to school with the 
accustomed gait of their second year, in a 
sturdy coat of brown whipcord; 214 yds. 


This little boy’s coat may be developed in 
fine blue serge, with collar and cuffs of 
white broadcloth. In 4-year sizes, 2 yds. 

















3 40-in. serge, $2.75; 134 yds. lining silk, $2.64; cee whipcord, $4.50; 22 yds. lining silk, $2.50; 
Ps 5 buttons, 85 cents; 14 yd. broadcloth, 7 large bone buttons 30 cents; 6 small bone 
a 50 cents; pattern, 10 cents: total, $6.84 buttons, 13 cents; pattern, 10 cents; $7.53 
} Wee Willie Winkie below has half-moons A diminutive edition of the same blue over- 

for pockets on his linen smock. Lines of To be of the utmost practical service alls which have joyed the heart of the small 
feather-stitching draw the line between to the mothers who make their chil- boy and the small boy’s father, too. They 
f masculine severity and little boy pretti- dren's clothes we furnist may be.-made of blue duck or linen to slit 
fe ness; 4-year size, 2 yds. 36-in. linen, patterns of chi lothes, and on over the linen waist; 4 yrs: 114 yds. 36- 
$1.20; pattern, 10 cents; total cost, $1.30 in this page of boy’s clothes give in. duck; pattern 10 cents; total, 55 cents 
a approximate cost-lists of materials ; 
a required. Patterns of children’s 
* garments, sizes 3 to 10 years, 10 


cents each. Patterns of all other 
models in the fashion department 
are 25 cents for watst, ski 
ind 50 cents for a complete costume. 


Patt rvs of lingert *, 25 cents eae h 





, or coat, 








A suit that just enjoys tubbing is of white 
cotton poplin with colored linen collar and 


cuffs. In 6-1 ear size, 2!4 yds. poplin, 65 

cents; 1% vd. linen, 32 cents; 7 small pearl 
° q / t 

buttons, 16 cents; and pattern, 10 cents 


oe 


At the right is a suit of blue linen. In 4- 
year sizes, 214 yds. 40-in. linen, $1.81; 2 
yd. natural-colored linen, 32 cents; buttons, 
38 cents; pattern, 10 cents; total, $2.61. 
Right above; 4 vrs., 2 yds. 36-in. dimity 









Imported white French voile is a syn- 
onym for daintiness, and to add that 
there is a flat little collar of hand-em- 
broidered madeira work, a particularly 


tucks up and down the front, is to con- 
jure up a pretty picture indeed—that of 
the waist below, which is priced $6.95 
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In the Rodier fabrics below, colored 
flowers embroidered on the wrong side 
show through the cross-barred voile 
like breathy spring blossoms nodding 
through a square trellis. Charlton Co. 





Should you be southward 
bound you want this voile 
frock to wear on a sunshiny 
veranda, and should you be 
snow-bound, you want it to 
wear in the house. It is made 
on net, with a hand-embroi- 
dered, white organdy collar, 
and white bands black-edged; 
white, pink, blue, orchid, $9.75 








nice fit across the shoulders, and fine. 




















French, hand-made, and 
batiste are’a wholly charm- 
ing trinity in this blouse 
with hand embroidery stat- 
tered over the collar and 
front, and pretty plaited 
cuffs noone ever saw any like 
before. The price is $7.5¢ 
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On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
for you, without extra charge, any of the gar- 
ments on this page. Address Good House- 


hee ping Shopping Service, 119,W. go St., NOY. 
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Of course there are expensive waists that 
are pretty, but ‘if they be not fair for 
me, what care I how fair they be,” says 
the shopper in search of a pretty waist at 
an inexpensive price. Then she finds 
the waist below, of an excellent quality 
of white and figured voile with fine 
imitation filet lace on the edges, for $2.95 
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The crinkly ribbed tussors, which will 
be used for top-coats and _ sports 
clothes this spring, come sometimes in 
“block-checked-stripes,” as the Haas 
Brothers’ samples show them below 


COLO MAS RED 


Fashion is already casting its 
net over the spring, for here is 
one of the first spring frocks 
with net all over it; it is even 
made on a complete net lining. 
Right now for informal evening 
wear, or later for general sum- 
mer use, is this cream em- 
broidered net frock with pink, 
| or white ribbons; $17.50 
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The first forecast of spring is shown in 
this taffeta gown with Georgette 
crépe sleeves and taffeta cuffs; the 
vest in front is embroidered to match 
the self-tone embroidery on the collar: 
brown, navy blue, black, light gray, 
taupe, or Copenhagen taffeta; $29.50 
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A lovely adaptation of a Chéruit 
model is the gown of satin charmeuse 
below, embroidered in silver. The 
underskirt is silver lace, the bodice sil- 
ver lace over silver cloth; pink, light 


blue, turquoise, w! rr black; $45 






























Prettiness and practicality both an- 
swer present in this frock of char- 
meuse, with Georgette crépe sleeves, 
self-colored embroidery, and a becom- 
ing touch of white in over collar and 
vest; brown, navy blue, black, prune, 
taupe, or Copenhagen blue; $18.50 


STRAWS THAT BLOW wm the WIND from the SOUTH 


Pretty Clothes for the South Foretell Next Season's Mode 


EK have, fortunately, settled the 
mode of our suits and coats for the 
season, but that of dresses is never 

settled. Already the gowns for the 
South are bringing new notes. The new 
materials have appeared, and Rodier par- 
ticularly is showing attractive cottons of 
sheer cross-barred voile in conventional 
floral patterns; they give a lovely shadow 
effect, as the flower is worked on the 
wrong side. These materials, which are 
illustrated on the opposite page, will make 
the most charming of afternoon frocks for 
the South. In fact, the first cotton dresses, 
the shirt-waists, and the top-coats, which 


make their appearance for those who are 
going to Florida, are the forerunners of 
the same mode for the summer. 

Dictators of fabric styles are bringing 
out the tussur and crinkly silks in a heavy 
quality for top-coats and sports clothes to 
be worn now inthe warmer climates. Newer 
and smarter than stripes this season will 
be the big blocked or checked ribbed 
fabrics in soft tones. Some of these blocks 
are broken into fine stripes, as in the 
samples illustrated on the opposite page. 
There is a tendency to use the tussur in 
lighter weights for the dresses of a tailored 
character, while charmeuse lends itself to 





the straighter line of soft drapery of after- 
noon frocks. Though taffeta and char- 
meuse are being used somewhat now, they 
belong more to the spring than to the mode 
for southern wear. Taffeta has not lost its 
place, and appears in some of the first 
spring frocks for general wear. A pretty 
example of this is the gown above with 
sleeves of Georgette crépe and a deep em- 
broidered collar to match them. 

A trimming which is being used more 
and more for the lighter dresses is filet 
lace. This has not only won a place as 
the collars of shirt-waists, but is used very 
charmingly on the lighter frocks as we! 
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An instance of what the early nineteenth century trend toward replacing hand work with machine work had to rival 


it in England is shown by this amazing piece of embroidery from the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


in England in 1816, and is a representation in the famous “ Pearly Stump Work” of the country seat of Lord Russell 


It was made 





The COURT of the CONNOISSEUR. 


Giving to Famous Examples of Needlework Their Local Habitation and Their ACames 


ERHAPS a closer bond of sympathy 
between the antiquarian and wo- 
men in general is formed by the 
ancient art of embroidery than by 
any other art. Though the woman in 
the home may not always have the intel- 
lectual leisure to delve into the history of 
painting, for instance, and may not have 
the means to indulge her taste for expen- 
sive rugs and tapestries, she meets the an- 
tiquarian more than half-way when it 
comes to the study of embroidery. For 
from her own experience every woman 
knows something about modern hand- 
embroidery, and every so-called modern 
stitch harks back directly to an origin in 
the ancient embroideries col 
lected and classified by the 
antiquarian. So, from this 
article you will learn that 
the familiar cross-stitch, with 
which you have finished your 
bath towels so assiduously 
these past few years, has an 
age-old origin, and that the 
appliqué work you did while 
you were at a hotel in the 
mountains last summer was in 
reality copied from ancient, 
world -famed Turkish em- 
broideries, voluptuously de 
signed and rich with the 
Eastern sense of color. 
In this connection it is in- 
teresting to remember that 


Marco Polo, during his travels 
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By Churchill Ripley 





Above is an example of the oldest 
English embroidery known; below a 


piece of English embroidery 


made 


during the reign of Charles the First 








in India away back in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, wrote, “Ladies produce excellent 
embroidery of silks and stuffs with figures 
of beasts and birds that are marvels to 
see.’’ Similiar embroideries carried from 
the Orient to Italy inspired skilled workers 
there to copy both designs and workman- 
ship, and ideas relative to the development 
of modern needlework in Europe may well 
be based on that period, in which was re- 
flected all the styles of the past, Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Sassanian, By- 
zantine, Saracenic, Greek, and Roman. 
The ancient names for needlework are: 
Opus plumarium, plumage stitch; Opus 
pulvinarium, cross-stitch, “tent stitch”; 
Opus consutum, appliqué 
work; Opis filatorium, darned 
work: Opus phrygonium, heavy 
raised work, and Opus angli- 
canum, split stitch, 

During the middle ages the 
finest embrgideries were made 
as gifts to the church. Masses 
of gold and silver and precious 
stones made magnificent the 
vestments of the priests and 
the hangings for the altars. 
An extraordinary amount of 
ingenuity and patience was 
expended on the handiwork 
by women who devoted most 
of their lives to the adornment 
of church fittings. The names 
given above were used in con- 
vents to,describe the work 
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done by the nuns, and were used as well by 
noblewomen who conveyed to their ladies 
a knowledge of how to work each and 
every one of the stitches employed in an- 


cient embroidery of all times. 


To those who are proud of their modest 
dozen or so stitches it is amazing that 
there were more than one hundred and 
work. 
These are listed in old pattern books, and 
as a sort of landmark by which we can all 
find our way among them, the names of 
these stitches, as well as the styles that 
grew out of their arrangement, came from 
the places where they originated, from 
some individual who invented them, or 
from the method of producing them. 
During the Renaissance the names of fa- 
mous men and women were given in differ- 
ent countries to the styles adopted. 
France we find “Richelieu” and ‘Col- 
bert’ embroideries, the latter most ornate 
and complicated, as almost all of 
stitches ever used then or before then were 
combined to make gorgeous the textiles of 
the great promoter of the arts in France. 

lo the great variety and number of these 
famous stitches is due the fact that early 
samplers contained stitches only, and were 
not fanciful, as were those made by our 
” Pat- 
tern books were very exnensive, and it be- 
hooved every one who desired te be a good 
needlewoman to provide herself with a 
“cloth” upon which she worked all the 


fifty stitches used in medieval 


English and Colonial grandmothers. 


famous stitches she learned. 


Opus plumarium, a sample of which is 
shown at the top of the opposite page, is 
the name by which all plumage work was 
known. “Long and short stitch,” ‘‘stem,” 
and ‘“‘satin stitch’? were employed 
making it. Crewel-work, so popular a 
quarter of a century ago, was a form of 
opus plumarium and was called ‘‘ Kensing- 


ton work.” 


Opus pulvinarium, cross-stitch, has had a 
revival of late years, and no more useful 
work has ever been done in decorative 
needlework than that which has swept 
since 
crewel-work was done so extensively in the 
seventies of the last century has any style 


over the country as a fad. Not 


of needlework been more universal. 


Opus consulum vied with crewel-work in 
1876. 
Material of one kind was cut in conven- 
tional] forms and applied to the surface 
of another material. Around these designs 
were worked chain-stitches in red, yellow, 
and black floss, to copy Turkish embroidery. 

Opus filatorium, darned work, showed 
many heavy linen fabrics adorned with 


America after the Centennial in 


darned work applied in decorative 
designs during the early centuries. 
Later, netting was used upon which de- 
signs of local significance were darned. 

Opus phrygonium is the name given 
in Europe to the heavy embroideries 
that were brought there from the 
[’.stern Empire and the Orient. . 

Opus anglicanum, split stitch, is 
said to have been invented by Eng- 
lishwomen. It is made by first tak- 
ing a slanting stitch, and then return- 
ing the needle from the back, and 
allowing it to pass through the satin 
stitch to give it the appearance of a 
very fine chain-stiich. 

During long periods of disquietude 
of spirit, noblewomen through the 
centuries have instructed their ladies 
in the arts of the needle, and often 


In 


the 


in 


Early samplers preserved samples 





Churchill Ripley 


of stitches 
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have signed their own work and thereby 
left historic data of value. Styles adopted 
‘took their names from the royal folk. 
Anglo-Saxon women did a great deal of 
outline work filled in with dots and stars. 
Then later the so-called ‘split stitch” 
spoken of above was invented in England, 
which from medieval times until today has 
been used in church embroideries when- 
ever fine work such as that for faces has 
been required. And though Italy pre- 
ceded northern turope in the development 
of all that had come from afar, it is only 
natural that these embroideries of England 
should have influenced early needlework 
in America. 

The Queen of Edward the Confessor was 
known as a perfect mistress of the needle, 
as was also Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror; Mary Queen of Scots and 
Marie Antoinette were both ‘excellent 
with the needle,” as is said on a tablet in 


cloisters of Westminster Abbey of 


another famous woman who was also pro- 
ficient in that line. 

The tragic fate of Mary Queen of Scots 
makes the embroideries worked by her of 
rare interest. They bear evidence of her 
training in France. With Queen Anne 
greater facilities aided the accomplish- 
ments of the court, and stitches many and 
various were used. Among ihem was 
satin stitch,” in which long and _ short 
stitches were used in varying ways. 
Based on the ancient opus plumarium, 
tin stitch was extensively used for fore- 
grounds in English embroidered pictures. 
The enthusiasm of royalist women in 
the reign of Charles the First led them to 
work into their embroidered miniatures 
hairs of the monarch, contributed for that 
purpose. These treasures were looked 
upon as sacred relics after the death of 
Charles, and were carefully preserved. 
Some still exist. As late as Queen Anne, 
beautiful embroideries were done in the 
flat stitch gn brocades and flat surfaces in 
rather cumbersome design, and in darned 
work, which was very povular at that 
time. During the reigns of the Georges, 
designs became 
and finally yielded to French influence. 
Needles of bone, bronze, and wood 


lighter and more graceful, 


made centuries before Christ, but 


needles as we know them today were not 
brought to England until the time of Eliz- 
abeth. The stiletto was employed to 
force apertures for the needle to pass 
through, and the name s/i/etto work is some- 
times given to the embroidery in which 
metal is inserted through such apertures. 
Gold and silver have been prepared in 


various ways for ornamental embroi- 
dery; cut in strips, made into wire, or 
twisted around silk threads. Japanese 
and Chinese embroideries are made 
gaudy by the use of gilded paper, which 
is twisted around thread. It retainsits 
quality and luster for years, but seems 
insincere and unattractive compared 
with the strips of metal used by Indian, 
Persian, and Turkish craftsmen. 


Directions for making historic embrotderie 
and the various stitches that have made them 
famous are easily obtainable at the present 
time. There are those who have made a lif 
tudy of embroideries, who have gathered 
together details of importance to everyone 
interested in the domestic arts, and inf 
mation in regard to the subject, with the d 
signs of any particular stitches, will be fur 
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DEPENDABLE LINENS from the JANUARY SALES 
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The best way to save 
from six to nine dollars 
on one purchase is to 
buy the luncheon-cloth 
at the left at the 
sale price of $18. It 
is of English embroi- 
dery on fine linen with a 
real filet lace edge and 
square insertions, and 
is 45 in. in diameter 


Only once in a great 
many years does one 
come across so rare a 
value as represented by 
the scarf above of real 
filet lace and English 
embroidery for $18.50. 
It is 54 in. long and 20 
in. wide, and is ex- 
quisitely worked out in 
every detail of pattern 
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The 25-piece Madeira 
luncheon-set below is 
$25; a 30-in. in diame- 
ter centerpiece, 12 
plate doilies, 12 tumbler 
doilies. In the box are 
rose-leaves, lavender, 
and sanda!wood for linen 
chest bags, $1.75. San- 
dalwood fagots to scat- 
ter among linens; $1.00 


That there is a tide in 
January white © sales 
which will save you a 
small fortune is proved 
by the round 30 in. in 
diameter centerpiece of 
English embroidery, 
drawn-work, and filet 
lace below, for $6; 6 in. 
doilies, $6.60 a doz., 
plate doilies, $1 each 
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January sales actually saves from one-third 
to one-half the regular price on every pur- 
chase. On this and the opposite page are 
pieces selected from the advance samples, 


INENS are steadily increasing in 

value, therefore the buying of depend- 
able linens from the white sales is one of 
the best economies the household shopper I 
can practise. She who systematizes her from which you can choose with confidence 
purchasing so as to replenish her table- that they represent the staple quality of the 
linen, bed things, and towels, at the regular Goop HOUSEKEEPING guarantee. 
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RARE VALUES for 


Those who wish the best will 
find an opportunity in these 
towels. That on the left 
above is of striped huck, 
24 by 42 in., $15 a doz.; the 
other towel, huck with a 
damask border, 26 by 42 in., 
$20a doz.; monograms $12 a 
doz. and $20 a doz. extra 


lor January sales are the 
comforters below in light 
blue, pink, Copenhagen blue, 
or rose. That shown first is 
dotted mull, filled with lamb’s 
wool, 72 by 78 in., $6.50. ‘The 
her; figured, with dotted 
| border to match figure, 
filling, $6.50 


othe 
| 
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; 
lamb’s wool 


A most accommodating and convenient piece of linen is the “‘scarf-of- 
all-work” which will do duty on sideboard or bureau as occasion may 


require. 






the LINEN CHEST 


LEI ONE, 









Damask tablecloth in 
fine Irish linen; 2 yds. 
sq., $5.40; 234 yds. sq., 
$7.25; 23% yds. sq., 
$9.75. Napkins of heavy 
Irish damask to match, 
26 by 27 in., $8.50 a doz. 













SANTI 





\dmirable household _ pur- 
chases are the hemstitched 
sheet and pillow-case above 
of a fine quality of linen. In 
single or twin size, the sheets 
are $8.50 a pair; in double 
size, $10.50 a pair. The pil- 
low-cases are 224% by 36 in. 
a bargain at $1.75 a pair 


Blankets are in the nature of a 
long-time investment, and 
there is safety in purchasing 
the standard white blanket 
below of wool and cotton with 
a fine percentage of wool; 
70 by 84 in. with pink or blue 


It is an exceptionally good value at $2, for it is of heavy border. They are $4.95 a pair, 


linen with a lace edge and lace insertion, and is 20 by 54 in. in size and are excellent blankets 













Filet lace is quite in vogue now for 
table and house linen, and is particu- 
larly decorative—so this bureau scarf is 
doubly desirable at the moment. It is 
of linen with a charmingly done pattern 
of imitation filet lace; 20 by 54 in., $2.25 


The values on this page are only in force 
during January and should be ordered 
early to insure delivery. The merchan- 
dise 1s as good a ld at a much ad- 
vanced price during other months. On re- 
; | -order we will 
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The purpose of Good 
Housekeeping Institute 
is to be of service to read- 
ers, and Miss Maddocks 
will take pleasure in an- 
swering questions about 
household devices. En- i 
close stamped envelop 


The Law 


HOUSEEAEER PING 


MADDOCKS, 





INGTITUTE 


Director 


Whether we eat to live 
or live to eat, certain it 
is that good cooking 
never does go unappre- 
ciated, and _ casserole 
cooking is sure to be 
good if the directions in 
this article are observed 


and the Lwre of the Casserole 


Why and How One of the Oldest Forms of Cookery 


is Winning the Favor of the Modern Housewife 


VERY well equipped kitchen 

should have its shelf of casseroles. 

Here should be the casserole in 

which a whole fowl may be cooked, 
the casserole adapted to made-over dishes, 
possibly a fish casserole, and a set of 
individual ones. Very wise indeed is the 
housewife who knows by experience the 
economy and wholesomeness, not to 
mention the deliciousness, of casserole 
cooking. 

It is not a new development—this 
enthusiasm for cooking en casserole—but 
a revival and an improvement of the 
cooking of the old days, when everything 
went into the pot, there to simmer and 
stew, and stew and simmer. The primitive 
woman herself was the inventor of casserole 
cooking, and in her pottery dishes she 
boiled and stewed meats, vegetables, and 
fruits, everything which she did not cook 
in the ashes or on a hardwood stick over the 
fire. And in one form and another her 
skill in concocting potpourri has come 
down to modern times. Our own immedi 
ate ancestors in this country used the 
casserole principle, but their utensils were 
of heavy metal, and we are only now 
recovering from their choice of the back- 
breaking covered pots of iron and getting 
back to the earthenware utensils of the 
primitive woman. We have learned 
something from the Germans—who use 
the casserole chiefly for vegetables and 
almost never for meat—and much from 
the French. The latter have taught us the 
possibilities of the petite marmite—a small 
covered casserole or little pot in which the 
French cook their pot-au-feu or soup. And 
many a dish en casserole is found on the 
menu when the chef is French. 

It is small wonder that casserole cooking 
is becoming more and more popular with 
the thrifty American housewife, who knows 
the wholesomeness of food which has been 
cooked slowly over a moderate fire, as 
well as the possibilities which the casserole 
suggests of serving made-over dishes in an 
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attractive form. When the children in a 
family come home from school at different 
hours and father is very apt to be late for 
lunch, cooking en casserc!le solves the 
problem of keeping the food hot without 
having it look or taste warmed over, for 
the casserole can be put in a pan of: hot 
water and kept in a warm oven. The 
individual casseroles are best suited to 
the serving of made-over dishes in such a 
way that they are appetizing and attrac- 
tive and completely disguised. 

American manufacturers are now put- 
ting on the market a great variety of 
casseroles—new designs, new  potteries, 
new shapes, and new colors superior to 
those of foreign make. They may be had 
in brown, green, blue, or yellow stoneware 
as well as in vitrified china, glass, and 
aluminum-ware. In choosing a casserole 
it should be remembered that this form 
of cooking necessitates cooking for a long 
time in a slow oven in a covered receptacle, 
so be careful to see that the cover fits 
tightly, that the material of which the 
utensil is made will withstand oven heat, 
and that it will not crack or craze. Do not 
use an earthen casserole after it has be- 
come so crazed that fine brown lines 
appear, since in these cracks foods, 
especially fats, lodge, and it becomes 
impossible to keep the dish clean. 


Kinds of Casseroles 


RON casseroles of the old-fashioned 

cast-iron variety with a nickel steam- 
valve in the cover are excellent for cooking 
tough meats till they are tender. But 
these are not adapted to fish, vegetables, 
or the like. The vitrified china casseroles 
are a good choice from the standpoint of 
both cooking and durability. This ware 
does not crack or craze. Glass casseroles 
are attractive and well suited to cooking 
fish, vegetables, and left-overs, but they 
are not as practical for meat-cooking. At 
the same time, the glass casserole has a 
decided advantage over other wares for 


baking batters, cakes, and breads. Earthen 
casseroles of the pottery and clay variety 
can not be improved upon for cooking, 
although they are a trifle less durable than 
the other wares. But used with care they 
are perfectly satisfactory. Aluminum 
casseroles have a slight advantage in 
durability over the iron ones without hav- 
ing their weight, but it is difficult to cook 
slowly in aluminum, so that the results 
are not always so satisfactory. 

When you have chosen your casseroles, 
it is wise to soak those of pottery, glass, 
or china in cold water, bringing them grad- 
ually to the boiling-point, before using 
them for the first time. This seems to 
toughen and temper them, saving them 
from cracking on first exposure to heat. 
As the utensils become seasoned by 
constant use, the risk of breakage is 
lessened. But it is best never to place the 
utensils on the stove or in the oven without 
having either a little water or fat in them. 

No special recipes are necessary for 
casserole cooking, since practically any 
food may be cooked en casserole in the 
oven instead of being boiled, steamed, or 
baked. Use only a small amount of water 
in cooking any casserole dish, and be sure 
that the water is well seasoned. One 
cupful of water, one teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, and any 
desired herbs make a stock that may be 
used in place of a meat and vegetable 
stock when the latter is not available. 
Plan to use double the time in cooking in 
a casserole that you would by other meth- 
ods and see that the heat of the oven is but 
little above 212° Fahrenheit. The liquid 
in the casserole should simmer, not boil. 

Che cooking of vegetables in casseroles 
does away very largely with odors. The 
fiber and the cellulose in the vegetables 
are made tender, and the vegetables 
themselves are more digestible because 
cooked at a temperature so low that the 
volatile flavoring oils are not boiled down 
to greater strength. 
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The methodical cook who prepares 
Chicken en Casserole by the recipe 
on this page, will first assemble 
all necessary utensils and supplies 






The next step is to sever the wings 
and legs and remove the leg bones. 
A sharp knife in a steady hand will 
make this operation very easy 





Onions and cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts—indeed, 
the entire cabbage family—and 
many other vegetables, not only 
taste better when cooked in this 
way, but are more easily digested. 
For all of these use a seasoned 
stock. When cooking carrots use 
the same kind of stock, to which 
butter has been generously 
added. When the contents are 
tender, the cover of the casserole 
may be removed, and the carrots 
cooked until the liquid is practi- 
cally evaporated. 

Canned vegetables taste like 
fresh ones when they are cooked 
in a casserole. Open the can and 
drain the vegetables through a 
colander, then rinse under the 
cold-water faucet till every trace 
of the can liquor has disappeared. 
It is in this liquor that the 
so-called ‘tinny taste’ lurks. 
Then cook the vegetable in a 
sauce from twenty to thirty 
minutes in a casserole. 

Stewed apples, pears, prunes, 
apricots, and dried peaches are 
decidedly more delicious in flavor 
when cooked in a casserole than 
on top of the stove. Wash these 
fruits, place in the casserole with 
water to cover, and soak over 
night; then cover with fresh 
water and cook gently until 
they are plump, tender, and well flavored. 

The casserole will probably be used most 
often for cooking meat. The procedure is 
practically the same whether veal, lamb, 
beef, or chicken is selected. The neck of 
these meats is excellent for casserole cook- 
ing, as are the tough meat cuts, which are 
rich in flavor, juices, and nourishment. 
That these low-priced cuts can be used 
is one of the chief advantages of this style 
of cooking. There is little advantage in 
selecting the more expensive cuts of meat 
unless it is desirable to lessen the time of 
cooking. If the tougher cuts are chosen, 
be sure to allow not less than two, and 
preferably three, hours to cook them. In 
preparing the meat, cut it into serving 
pieces and brown it in any fat except but- 
ter. The latter burns at too low a tempera- 
ture to make a satisfactory cooking- 
medium. When the meat is brown, place 
it in the casserole, add stock, any desired 
vegetables, and flavorings, cover tightly, 
and put in the oven. 

For the chicken en casserole, which 
illustrates this article, a deep oval casserole 
of earthenware was selected. The fowl was 
prepared for roasting. It was singed, pin- 
feathers removed, and then thoroughly 
cleaned. Next the wings and legs were 







The trouble with stuffing is that there is never quite 
enough. 





After being rolled in flour the chicken is then neatly 
tucked into a frying-pan and browned in its own fat 








Finally prepare the vegetables, cover 
and surround the chicken with them, 
and pour in two cupfuls of water 


severed and the latter prepared for 
stuffing. This can very easily be done, 
even by the beginner, if a small, thin- 
bladed sharp knife is used. The sabatier 
shape is excellent for the purpose. Run the 
knife very carefully around the bone, 
having first cut the skin at the lower 
joint. The bone can then be very easily 
withdrawn. 

The following is an excellent stuffing: 
Chop chicken livers with half a cupful of 





That is why,you should stuff even the legs 


cooked ham and six large chest- 
nuts. (The chestnuts may be 
omitted if not desired.) Mix this 
with one cupful of bread-crums 
and the yolks of two eggs, mois 
ten with milk, and season with 
nutmeg, parsley, marjoram, 
thyme, salt, and a few drops of 
onion-juice. When stuffed, roll 
the fowl, the wings, and the 
stuffed drum-sticks in flour, then 
brown in a hot frying-pan. The 
yellow fat from the chicken is 
excellent to use in the browning. 

Place in the casserole, add the 
vegetables, and pour in two 
cupfuls of water with one tea- 
spoonful of sali and half a tea 
spoonful of pepper. The vege 
tables best adapted for cooking 
with a chicken are onions, carrots, 
and rice. Use two carrots, two 
onions, and half a cupful of 
uncooked rice. Cover tightly, 
and simmer in the oven. The 
time of cooking will vary accord- 
ing to the toughness of the meat. 
If a roasting chicken is used, only 
one hour is required to produce a 
tender and delicious result, but a 
fowl may be made almost as appe- 
tizing by simmering in the cas- 
serole for two and one-half hours. 
The chicken may be served di 
rectly from the casserole and 
proves easy of carving when the 
shape of casserole pictured here is used. 
If it must be cooked in the round casserole, 
it is better to remove it from the casserole 
to a platter, distributing the vegetables 
around the chicken to facilitate carving. 

For all kinds of slow cooking, then—for 
braising, stewing, or pot-roasting, as the 
case may be, meats, poultry, vegetables, 
or fruits—the casserole has demonstrated 
its superiority over metal pans. 

In caring for casserole dishes, sudden 
changes of temperature should be avoided. 
Do not take the casserole, all steaming-hot, 
from the oven and set it in a wet sink, and 
if you want the contents chilled before 
serving, let the chilling be gradual. On 
the other hand, the dish should not be 
subjected to too great heat in cooking. 
The secret of successful casserole dishes is 
in keeping the heat steady and moderate. 
If the casserole is prepared on top of the 
gas stove, do not let the flame flare up 
about it, but turn to moderate height and 
place an asbestos mat under the dish. 
This mat should always be used. If it 
is necessary to use the oven in which a cas- 
serole is being prepared for other baking, 
set the former in a dish of hot water and 
keep this water at a proper temperature 
by an occasional addition of cold water 
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HEN the last red tomato 
of the season has been 
sliced and eaten, and the 
cucumbers are twisted 
and dry on the vines, we are very 
apt to wonder, a little dismayed, 
perhaps, what we are going to do for 
salads the next few months. Of 
course if one is wealthy or lives in 
a city that boasts a vegetable mar- 
ket, there is no need of alarm: from the 
South will come the luscious avocado, 
and the home hothouses will supply a 
whole host of good things for our con- 
sumption. It is in the small towns and 
the far-away places that salads have 
seasons, just as the strawberry, and 
unless one can bring oneself to accept 
as “salad” the dish of pickled beets that 
is usually present on the luncheon or 
supper table, one is apt to go without 
that delectable article until springtime. 
But with plenty of good winter veg- 
etables all things are possible—salads as 
well as other satisfying dishes. Consider, 
for instance, the prosaic potato. “‘ Plain 
potato salad!” I hear some one exclaim 
in scornful accents. But plain potato 
salad, if well made and daintily served. 
is a very good sort of dish indeed 


Potato salad in disguise may be 
both gay and festive. This one is 
molded, masked with dressing, 
and decorated with half gherkins 


I remember, a few years ago, 
when I lived on a ranch in the 
far West, having made a large 
bowl of my very best potato 
salad for some merrymaking, how 
mortified I was to hear my epi- 
curean dish designated as ‘“‘sour pota- 
toes” by my neighbors. They had never 
tasted it; never even heard of it, but the 
next day several of the wives of the 
ranchers who had eaten it asked me 
privately how I had made those same sour 
potatoes. So my wounded pride was ef- 
fectually soothed. 

As a substantial supper or luncheon dish, 
potato salad has no equal: it is nourishing, 
appetizing, inexpensive, and, when nicely 
made, as attractive as the most elaborate 
dish ever invented by a high-priced chef. 
My favorite potato salad is made in the 
following manner, and is quite as good to 
look upon as it is to eat: 

Potato SALAD—Boil ten small potatoes 
in their jackets, salting them when nearly 
done. Drain and cool thoroughly. Then 
peel and chop quite fine with half a green 
pepper freed from its seeds, two hard- 
boiled eggs, three small cooked beets, six 
66 


POTATO SALADS that ARE DIFFERENT 


By Katherine Campion 


For the main luncheon dish on a cold 
winter day, potato salad with frizzled 
shredded beef on top is very delicious 


This gay little salad lends a 
delightful dash of color to 
a meal. The red of stuffed 
beets contrasts with the deli- 
cate green of lettuce-leaves 





Bacon all crispy and brown used as a 
garnish with potato salad adds a de- 
lightful flavor besides making the dish 
one that is both substantial and hearty 


spiced pickled cucumbers, and two table- 
spoonfuls of walnut-kernels boiled in salted 
water for five minutes, then drained, and 
chilled in cold water. The green pepper 
may be omitted. Mix the ingredients well 
and season with pepper, salt, and paprika. 
Moisten with a good boiled salad dressing, 
pack into a wet mold, and set away to 
chill. When ready to serve, line a dish 
with lettuce-leaves, or if no lettuce is 
available it may be omitted, and turn the 
salad out on it. With a broad knife mask 
the whole of the salad with the dressing, as 


Salad bowls and plates from Ovington’s, with the ex- 
ception of the central bowl, oval platter (which are 
furnished by Higgins & Sciter), and bowl at the top 


though icing a cake. Halve the 
smallest gherkins and place them star 
fashion on top of the mold, stick a sprig 
of parsley or the tiny inside leaves of 
the lettuce in the very center. Cut 
stars of red beets and arrange about 
the sides of the mold. Halved wal- 
nuts may be used as a garnish if 
preferred. Serve the salad as cold 
as possible, and pass the dressing. 
Another delicious potato salad is one 
for which all of the ingredients may be 
found in any country town or village. 
Country Satap—Chop cold corned 
beef, tongue, or ham very fine, or use a 
combination of cold meats, moisten with 
salad dressing, and pack in a cold mold. 
Meantime, cook two cupfuls of diced po- 
tatoes—or potatoes cut in balls with a 
vegetable-cutter—in boiling water, or 
stock if convenient. Cut carrots in thin 
slices and then in fancy forms and cook 
them also. Cut celery fine and let it 
stand in cold water to which a little 
lemon-juice has been added. When 
ready to serve, line the salad-bowl with 
lettuce, unmold the chilled meat in the cen- 
ter, and after rolling the potato balls in 
salad dressing arrange them about the 
meat. Place a border of carrots around 









Every hostess knows the first test 
of a dish is that it shall look good 
enough to eat. Happy is she who 
is an artist in arranging salads 


the potatoes, then the celery, 
drained and wiped dry. Chop 
the whites of hard-boiled eggs, 
and sprinkle over the salad, 
press the yolks through a strainer, 
and scatter over the meat. Gar- 
nish with pickles, and pour salad dressing 
over the vegetables. An entire luncheon 
or supper is comprised in this dish, which 
is an attractive one, and presents an ex- 
cellent way to make use of left-overs. 
Hor Porato SALAD is another substan- 
tial dish. Wash and cook six medium- 
sized potatoes without paring. Cool, peel, 
and cut in thin slices. Arrange a layer of 
potatoes in the bottom of a dish, season 
with salt and pepper, and sprinkle with 
finely chopped parsley and celery. Mix 
together four tablespoonfuls each of vine- 
gar and olive-oil, add a little lemon-juice, 
and heat just to the boiling-point. Pour 
over the potatoes and cover tightly. Stand 
in a warm place till wanted. Serve with 
crisply fried bacon or cold sliced meat. 
HonoLuLtu Potato SALtap—Pare cold 
boiled potatoes and cut in dice. To two 
cupfuls of potatoes add two hard-boiled 
eggs chopped (Concluded on page 90) 
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O every home come 
certain high days 
and holy days 
which are festi- 
vals sacred to its own 
hearthside. And there is a 
nearness and a dearness 
about these even surpass- 
ing that of the home-com- 
ing feast of Thanksgiving, 
the merriness of Christ- 
mas, or the happiness of 
the glad New Year. Holding 
first place among them are the 
anniversaries of the wedding- 
day. Let the cynic who likes to 
sneer at the happiness of other 
people voice his doubts con- 
cerning marriage. In spite of all 
his gloomy predictions and sad 
statistics millions of happily 
married people are proving that 
“the greatest of these is love.” 
\nd they are the persons for 
whom these most intimate anni- 
versaries are hallowed days, and 
who like to follow the old glad 
customs of celebration. 

Just why the first anni 
versary should be called the 
paper wedding, the fifth wooden, 
the tenth tin, the fifteenth crys- 
tal, and so on, no one is abso- 


YSTAL SERVICE FROM HAWKES MFG, CO. 


WEDDING-DAY 


ZH 
By Gabrieile Rosiere 


“Mighty lak a rose” is this bud of crépe 
paper. When the gauze bow which 
holds the petals is untied, a shower of 
gifts and white and rose confetti falls 
on her who has been married one year 


In this small windmill bearing the sig- 
nificant number 15 upon its portal, is 
hidden crystal treasure, and she who cel- 
ebrates her fifteenth wedding-anniver- 
sary may unlock the door and claim it 


A very woodsy centerpiece appropriate 
to the fifth anniversary is this ~ne in 
which a large wooden bowl filled 
with nuts, with copper hammer and 
anvil, is surrounded by little pine-trees 


Glistening with crys- 
tal is the fifteenth an- 
niversary table. The 
runner and doilies of 
filet and cutwork 
shown are of the new 
oblong shape and 
from McCutcheon’s 


Most open umbrellas 
are expected to pro- 
tect one from show- 
ers, but not so this 
one, for when it is 
opened wide a shower 
of many useful arti- 
cles in tin descends 


ANNIVERSARY 


lutely sure; but the vari 
ous anniversaries are as an 
cient as the ceremony it 
self and date back to pa 
gan rites and celebrations. 
While the origin has been 
forgotten, the form re- 
mains, a little whimsical 
and altogether delightful. 
The first, fifth, tenth, 
and fifteenth are the 
most popular of the early 
anniversaries. Each of these 
suggest all sorts of delightful 
possibilities for the hostess 
who has, as Mrs. Malaprop de- 
clares every lady should have, 
“a little ingenuity and artifice.” 
In planning a home celebra- 
tion the perfect hostess remem- 
bers that the simplest effects 
are often the prettiest and al- 
low her to enjoy the gaieties 
with her guests. The paper 
wedding suggests all sorts of 
table decorations and shower 
possibilities. . The mammoth 
rosebud shown on this page is a 
charming example of what can 
be accomplished with paper and 
a bit of skill. It may be sus- 
pended by gauze ribbons in a 
doorway, and when the little 
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FOR PAPER WEDDING 
Cherry Cocktail 
Veal and Peanut Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce Rice Border 
Banana Trifle 
Garnished with Candied Rose-Petals 
White Bonbons Nuts 


MENU 


Coffee 

MENU FOR WOODEN WEDDING 
Fruit Cup Served in Orange-Shells 

Nut Loaf Well-Browned Potato Croquettes 

Maple Biscuits Alligator Pear Salad 





Vanilla Ice-Cream with Caramel Nut Sauce 
Creamed Walnuts 
Coffee 


Stuffed Dates 





bride of one year unties the gauze bows 
that hold the petals together, there falls 
about her a shower of dainty paper gifts 
mingled with white and rose confetti. 
The gifts may include little place-cards, 
individual nut-cups, or those for patés and 
ice-creams, candle-shades, dainty flower 
souvenirs for the guests, one of the pretty 
paper luncheon-sets, rolls of paraftin-paper, 
and a thousand and one useful and attrac- 
tive things for the house that may be had 
in paper. Use paper napkins and cloth for 
the table, and for decoration bowls or 
vases of papier-maché filled with flowers. 
Or blossoming paper sprays may be chosen 
for table-decorations, for walls, mantel- 
pieces, and to form an arch for doorways 
and windows. 

An unusual and attractive celebration 
for the fifth or wooden wedding has a tree 
as the chief motif in decoration. Use an 
uncovered table and, for a centerpiece, a 
wooden bowl of nuts which holds an anvil 
of copper and a copper hammer with which 
to crack the nuts. Surround this with 
small trees or ends of pine branches in 
small wooden jars or bowls, filling them 
with pebbles to hold the tree upright, as 
pictured on the preceding page. Brown 
ribbons, their ends hidden under the bow] 
of nuts, may lead to the guests’ place-cards. 
If you wish to carry out the wooden idea to 
the extent of using wooden dishes, all sorts 
and sizes can be obtained, and the smallest 
may serve as individual nut-dishes. For 
the bride’s shower, use a clothes-tree deco 
rated with leaves. This is especially pretty 
if the anniversary comes in the fall when 
the leaves have turned. If it comes in the 
winter, artificial paper leaves may be pur- 
chased or may be cut out at home from gay 
scraps of crépe paper, or branches of fir 
trees may be effectively used. The gifts 
should be concealed beneath the leaves or 
branches, and the clothes-tree itself may 
be a gift to the bride. 

Another idea for a shower centers about 
a wooden chopping-bowl suspended by 
brown satin ribbons from a chandelier. 
When the bride pulls a ribbon which is 
tacked to the center of the bow], the gifts 
inside fall out. For the wooden shower 
there are shoe-tree carved salad 
spoons, paper knives, butter-molds and 
patties, tiny glasses of preserves placed in 


sets, 


wooden containers, and any number of 
common or useful trifles which a walk 
through the stores will suggest. An amus 
ing souvenir for each guest is a little 


wooden toy called a ‘‘Susie Dam” which, 
when knocked over, sits upright again 
with great vim. 

The tenth anniversary, although usually 
alluded to as the tin wedding, may very 
well include aluminum, since aluminum 


dishes have so largely replaced those of tin. 
A very attractive gift for this anniversary 
is a chafing-dish or a percolator. An alu- 
minum bowl may hold the flowers in the 
middle of the table, and little jelly molds 
in the shape of stars and hearts, or little 
round tins with scalloped edges, are attrac- 
tive for individual nut-dishes. New alu- 
minum-ware may be used for the entire 
table service. For the tin shower, pur- 
chase a steel-gray paper parasol, shown in 
the illustration on page 65. It is fringed 
and decorated with silver tinsel. 

The handle and ribs may be silvered. 
Under the open parasol are sfispended small 
gifts, such as cookie-cutters, fancy indi- 
vidual cake-tins, chocolate in tinfoil, glass 
bottles with aluminum tops, which hold salt 
and pepper, an alcohol filler, a tea-strainer, 
and other presents done up in tinfoil. 

The glass or crystal wedding on the fif- 
teenth anniversary suggests all sorts of 
delightful possibilities of decoration. A 





Even the most thoroughgoing natural- 
ist may be unable to classify this tree at 
a glance. But if a tree is known by its 
fruits, gifts concealed among the leaves 
will prove this a wooden-wedding tree 


The Wedding-Day 7” Anniversary 





MENU FOR TIN WEDDING 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Oyster Patties 
Fruit Salad with Pineapple Dressing 
Crackers 
Edam Cheese Served Whole in Tinfoil 
Coffee Chocolate Kisses Wrapped 


MENU FOR CRYSTAL WEDDING 


Hot Bouillon 
Chicken Croquettes 
With Yellow Mushroom Sauce 
Casaba Melon Salad 
Ices Served in Spun-Sugar Baskets 
Wafers 





Glacé Fruits Spiced Nuts 


Coffee 





great white frosted cake may hold the 
place of honor in the center of the table 
It is crowned with crystal flowers and sur- 
rounded by a mound of spun-sugar candy. 
Crystal flowers and spun-sugar candy in 
individual glass dishes may also be served 
with the after-dinner coffee. Another sug- 
gestion for a centerpiece is.the one pictured 
on the preceding page. A crystal vase 
filled with roses is joined by glass chains 
to four smaller vases. If the table is a Jong 
one, glass baskets of roses may also be 
placed at either end. Use white or rose 
candles in tall glass candlesticks for light- 
ing the table. Unshaded candles will be 
most effective, reflecting their light in the 
crystal of the table appointments. Light 
and deep rose-colored flowers will lend the 
touch of color needed for the table decora- 
tion. If the crystal idea is to be carried 
out in completeness, a very charming table 
service of glass may be purchased. Delicate 
little glass vases holding a single flower 
may be the favors for the ladies, while 
crystal dogs with diamond eyes are amus- 
ing souvenirs for the men. 

A surprise comes at the end of the crys- 
tal dinner when a silver key is presented 
to the guest of honor. On the card at- 
tached to the key is written: 


A door that’s numbered just fifteen 
Unto this key will yield, 

And when you’ve found and opened it, 
Treasure will be revealed. 


The reader has guessed by this time that 
the key fits the door of the little windmill 
pictured in the upper right-hand corner of 
the preceding page. It is made of white 
crépe paper with splendid great sails which 
will really go around. Silver trimmings 
make it gay, and the windows in the upper 
part are very true to life indeed when cut 
out and filled with transparent paper. 
Place an electric light with a white bulb 
inside for illumination. On the front of 
the door is the number 15 in silver letters. 
The guest of honor may be instructed after 
she has thoroughly admired the little mill 
to lift it up and discover the gifts which 
are piled beneath. It is hardly necessary 
to suggest what these may be, for the shops 
are full of decorative and_ useful 
articles, expensive or inexpensive. 

If you are planning your own or 
friend’s wedding-anniversary celebration, 
Miss Rosiere will be delighted to send you 
directions for making the windmill pictured 
on the preceding page, if you enclose with 
your request ten cents 1n stamps to cover 
the price of the windmill pattern and cost 
of mailing. Directions for making the 
rosebud, the gray paper umbrella, and 
the autumn leaves pictured will be sent on 
receipt of a stamped envelop. | 
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TESTED HELPS 





HE muflin-sets shown in 
the illustration are made 
with either six or nine 
heavily tinned cups, with 
a rectangular pan to set them in. 
The bottoms of the cups are 
slightly raised, which not only 
aids in the removal of the muffin 
but insures an even baking. The 
cups are removable, and the pan 
alone makes an excellent utensil for 
baking. The set is more easily 
cleaned than those made in one 
piece. Price, 35c and 55c, respec- 
tively, for six- or nine-cup set. 









There is no danger of setting a fire 
by throwing away a lighted match, 
no bother with the charred remains 
of those that have been extinguished 
when this handy little lighter is used 


LECTRIC heating-pads_ retain an 

even temperature indefinitely and 
remove all danger of scalding by a leaking 
bottle. The Safety Electric Warming Pad 
is very flexible; the temperature is con- 
trolled by a thermostat, and the device is 
further protected by a fusible circuit- 
breaker. Attractive covers may be chosen 
in cretonne or eider-down. Price, small, 
$3.50; large, $5.00. 


RADICAL departure in the design 

of heating-pads is developed in the 
Hotpoint Safety Comfo. The heating- 
element is enclosed in a number of steel 
tubes so joined that they form a somewhat 
flexible casing; the whole is placed in a 
heavy white eider-down cover. The tem- 
perature may be controlled over a wide range 
by adjusting the thermostat. Price, $6.50. 


HE Knocked-Down Kitchen Stool is 

a useful kitchen article which may 
be taken apart and packed flat for ship- 
ping. It is made in four pieces: a rectan- 
gular top, two leg sections, and a leg brace. 
The top is fastened by countersunk screws; 
the legs are held in place by wooden cotter- 
pins. The stool is a convenient height for 
many operations at kitchen cabinet, sink, 
and table and may be had either stained or 
unfinished. Price, $1.50. 


> ing, but are easp.16/ sesh 
after the baking is d6ne 


Between perforated tins 
a pastry-shell browns very 
well. Then add _ filling 
and invert the upper plate 





You can pick up your stove and walk—to 
a new house or anywhere you please—if 
you have this little electric one which may 
be attached to a lamp-socket and is espe- 
cially convenient in cooking for two per- 
sons under light-housekeeping conditions 





The housewife who has this substantial, 
take-apart stool can sit while she works 
before her kitchen cabinet, sink, or 
table, and lighten her labor ever so much 


HE Round File Popular Lighter consists 

of a wire frame holding a small round 
iron file and a small cylinder filled with a 
composition material which, passed across 
the face of the file, emits sparks which 
ignite the gas. The lighter is handy and 
safe: it does away with the danger of throw- 
ing matches where they could cause a fire. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Vested devices cannot be purchased through the Institute. Names and addresses of mactufacturer 





FORuw'tHOUSEKEEPERS 
Detachablhé muffin-tins 4 
not only insula even bak- ard BBLS BEELER TEE 





HE Universal Electric Stove 

is of the smaller auxiliary 
type of electric equipment and 
may be connected with a lamp- 
socket. Two  heating-plates are 
provided; one, with iron top and 
embedded heating-element, may 
be used for general top-stové 
cookery; the other, with luminous 
wire heating-element, should be 
used in connection with the circu- 
lar oven or for toasting and quick 
cooking. A baffle-plate and cor- 
rugated bottom are provided for 
the oven. Two special saucepans 





Electric heating-pads are comforting 
and safe and can be made to yield 
just the degree of heat desired. 
In each of the two types shown 
a thermostat controls the heat 


which fit the rims of the heaters are also 
included. Cooking may be carried on 
both above and below the oven-burner, 
but when only one side is in use, a polished 
reflector should be placed on the opposite 
side. ‘The frame is made of pressed steel; 
the top is 17 inches by 22 inches, and it 
stands 7 inches high. Electric devices 
such as this are becoming very popular 
-probably because they are so practical 
not only for supplementary but also for 
general small-family cooking. This stove 
will do all kinds of cookery in small 
quantities with very satisfactory results. 
It would prove an excellent kitchenette- 
equipment for serving two people. Price, 
$20.00. 


HE Esther Wing Pie Plate is a com- 
bination of two perforated tin plates 
which make good pastry shells. With the 
dough between them, the plates are placed 
together in the oven, and the crust allowed 
to brown. The top plate is then removed, 
the crust filled as desired, and the baking is 
done in the lower tin. The plate has a sup- 
porting device of its own so that it may be 
placed inverted on the bottom of the oven 
when the pie must he baked there. The in- 
verted position is not necessary when bak- 
ing is done on an open-oven grid. Price, 
35 cents. 


It be furnished for a two-cent stamp 69 

























































































Twenty-four Unusual Recipes for 


TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Seasonable Dishes 





Submitted by Readers 


and Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tables poonfuls equal a half- pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Chicken en Casserole 
Nutmeg 
Thyme 
Marjoram 
Parsley 
Onion-juice 
2 carrots 


I small fowl or chicken 
1 cupful bread-crums 
14 cupful cooked ham 
6 chestnuts blanched 

2 egg-yolks 

le to 1 cupful milk 


14 cupful rice (uncooked) 2 onions 
I pint water Salt 
Flour 


Prepare the fowl for stuffing. Detach legs and 
wings. Bone the former and stuff them and the 
body of the fowl with stuffing made as follows: Chop 
the liver, ham, and chestnuts. Mix together with 
bread-crums, milk, and egg-yolks. Season to taste 
with nutmeg, parsley, thyme, marjoram, salt, and a 
few drops of onion-juice. Roll fowl, legs, and wings 
in flour and brown in pan; place in casserole; add 
carrots diced, onions sliced, rice, and water. Cover 
tightly. Simmer chicken one hour in oven; fowl, 
two hours. 

Mrs. lan Maclaren, 333 F.. Park St., Stockton, Cal 


Chopped Ham and Corn Patties 


upful cooked corn cut 3 cupful s chopped ham 


‘from cob 1 well-beaten egg 
Dash of pepper 
Form into patties and fry in butter or ham grease. 
Drained canned corn may be used. 
Mrs. FE. F. Thayer, 18 Fourth St., E. 





Providence, R. I 


Italian Delight 

2 lb. spaghetti 1 small onior 
6 lb. Hamburg steak 1 clove garlic 
2 @ can corn 1 bell pepper 
I cupful condensed tomato 114 teaspoonfuls salt 

soup _ Cayenne 
14 cupful olive-oil Paprika 
1 cupful grated cheese Worcestershire sauce 

Cook spaghetti in boiling, salted water. Chop 
onion, garlic, and pepper fine and fry in olive-oil 
until onions are golden colored. Add tomato soup, 
salt, paprika, a dash of cayenne, and about one-half 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce. When 
thoroughly heated, stir in cheese until melted; then 
add the sphaghetti, corn, and lastly the Hamburg, 
which should be thinned out with a little cold water 
to prevent it cooking in lumps. Stir over the fire 
for five minutes and turn into a_baking-dish. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese; bake twenty minutes. 
One-half can of mushrooms may be added if desired. 


Mrs. D. A. Riedy, 1338 3rd Ave. 





San Francisco, Cal 


California Pudding 

16 cupful butte 
14 cupful citror 
I teaspoonft in 
14 teaspoonful cloves 


1 teaspoonful soda mixed 


Ic upful raw potato ground 
I< upful carrot ground 
1 cupful apple ground 
1 heaping cupful flour 
1 cupful brown sugar 
1 cupful raisins with potato 

Cream butter and sugar, add vegetables and 
apple, then the cupful of flour, and last the raisins 
and citron dredged in flour. Putin mold and steam 
three hours. Serve hot with hard or sweet sauce. 
(One heaping cupful is equal to one level cupful and 
two level tablespoonfuls.) 

Mrs. Florence Preston. 109 Summer St., Springfield, Vt. 
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Apple Cracker Pudding 
I pint milk 
2 eggs 


3 medium-sized apples 
6 large milk or soda crack- 


ers l6 cupful sugar 
Cold water 1 teaspoonful lemon-extract 
1 teaspoonful butter Nutmeg 


Crumble the crackers into a pudding-dish; pour 
over these enough cold water to soak them until soft. 
Pare the apples, cut them in halves, remove core, 
and put them on the stove with a small quantity of 
water; stew ten minutes. Pour milk over soaked 
crackers, add eggs beaten, and stir in the apples with 
the sugar. Add flavoring and grate nutmeg over 
the top of the pudding. Place butter on top just 
as the pudding is ready to be put into the oven. 
Bake in a slow oven until firm and brown. Serve 
hot. Mrs. C. T. O'Connell, 418 Fifth Street, Augusta, Ga. 
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MENUS 
for the 
Two- to Four-Year-Olds 


(Any recipe called for will be sent 
for a two-cent stamp) 


Sunday, Breakfast; 7:30 
Oatmeal Mush Milk 
Stale Bread Baked Apple 


Lunch; 10:30 


Glass of Milk 
Stale Whole-Wheat Bread Butter 
Dinner; 1:00 
Minced Roast Chicken 
Baked Potato Stewed Celery 
Bread and Butter Caramel Junket 


Supper; 5:30 


Boiled Rice Milk 
Bread and Butter 
Monday, Breakfast; 7:30 
Farina Milk 
Toast Orange-Juice 


Lunch; 10:30 
Small Cup of Beef-Tea Stale Bread 
Dinner; 1:00 
Soft-Cooked Egg 
Plain Macaroni Strained Peas 
Bread and Butter Apple Sauce 
Supper; 5:30 


Soft Milk Toast Milk 


Tuesday, Breakfast; 7:30 
Corn-Meal Mush Cooked with Milk 
Milk Stewed Prunes 

Lunch; 10:30 
Glass of Milk 
Stale Bread and Butter 
Dinner; 1:00 
Plain Egg Omelet 
Spinach Bread and Butter 
Rice and Milk Pudding 
Supper; 5:30 
Cup of Milk 
Soft Milk Toast 
Wednesday, 


Cracked Wheat Milk 
Stale Bread and Butter 


Breakfast; 7:30 


Lunch; 10:30 
Glass of Milk 
Whole-Wheat Bread 
Dinner; 1:00 


Small Slice Rare Roast Beef 
Mashed Potato 


Onions Bread and Butter 
Baked Apple 
Supper; 5:30 

Farina Milk 


Bread and Butter 
Thursday, Breakfast; 7:30 
Hominy Milk 

Coddled Apples 
Lunch; 10:30 
Small Cup of Beef-Tea 
Bread 
Dinner; 1:00 


Chicken Broth ‘ 
Plain Junket 





Supper; 5:30 
Boiled Rice Milk 
Bread and Butter 
Friday, Breakfast; 7:30 


al Mush Milk 
Orange-Juice 


Oatm 
Bread and Butter 





Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one ‘dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable manuscripts. 


Potato Rolls 
Potatoes Salt and Pepper 
Flour Butter 

Take the desired number of potatoes, pare, and 

boil in salted water until soft. Mash thoroughly 
and season with salt and pepper to taste, but do not 
add milk or butter. Let stand until lukewarm. 
Now add flour little by little until the mixture is like 
soft cooky-dough. Take small pieces of the mixture 
and roll to one-eighth inch thickness on a floured 
board. Place the rolled potato strips in a hot un 
greased pan and bake both sides in the oven to a deli- 
cate brown. (These may be cooked on top of the 
stove, if preferred.) Take from the pan, spread 
with butter, and roll up like a jelly-roll. 

Kathleen M. Hempel, Elkader, la. 


Carolina Tea Cakes 

1 cupful sugar 1 cupful currants floured 
2 eggs ; with 14 cupful flour 
2 scant cupfuls flour '4 cupful butter 
1 teaspoonful baking-pow- ' cupful milk 

der Pinch of salt 

Dip hands in hot water, and cream butter and 
sugar together till grain of sugar is almost lost ‘in 
butter. Add eggs one by one, unbeaten; then add 
flour, mixed and sifted with baking-powder and salt, 
alternately with milk. Add floured currants last. 
Mix well. Pour in greased gem-pans and bake in 
hot oven ten to fifteen minutes. Delicious hot. 

Mrs. W. A. Hedrick, 13 Summit Ave., Cedarhurst, L. I. 

Uncooked Salad Dressing 
'g teaspoonful paprika 
1 tablespoonful salt 14 cupful melted butter 
1 tablespoonful mustard I cuptul vinegar 
it can condensed milk 

Mix paprika, salt, and mustard together with a 
little of the vinegar, add butter, the rest of the vine- 
gar, then eggs well-beaten, and last the condensed 
milk. Beat all together well with an egg-beater. 
Set in a cold place. Chill thoroughly before using. 

Mrs. Lonzo S. Crosby, 137 Newton St., Lawrence, Mass. 


3 eggs 





Sweet Potato Pie 
3 large sweet potdtoes I pound pork sausage 
34 teaspoonful salt 
Pare, boil, and mash the sweet potatoes. Season 
with salt and beat until light. Line a casserole with 
pork sausage, put in the sweet potatoes, cover with 
the sausage, and bake thirty minutes in a rather hot 
oven. Bake uncovered for the last ten minutes. 
Vrs. Alice Dexter Morford, Toledo, Ia. 


Beet Relish 
I quart chopped beets I quart chopped cabbage 
(cooked) (raw) 
2 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful ground horseradish 
Cover with cold vinegar and seal. Unusually de- 
licious to serve with meats. 
Mrs. A. S. Turney, 85 Curtis St., San Francisco, Cal 
Indian Pudding with Suet 
14 cupful Indian meal 4 teaspoonful ginger 
I pint milk 1 teaspoonful salt : 
14 cupful molasses 14 lb. suet, chopped fine 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 3 eggs 
Scald milk, add Indian meal gradually, then suet 
and molasses; cook ten minutes. Cool, and add the 
eggs, after beating very light. Turn into a greased 
mold. Boil five hours. Serve with favorite sauce. 
Mrs. Lorena FE. Day, 28 Atkinson St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Pecan Macaroons 


s 8 soda crackers 
1 cupful sugar ; 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 cupful pecan-mea 
2 egg-whites | 
1 tablespoonful cocoa 

Grind nut-meats and crackers in food-chopper, 
using a fine knife. Beat egg-whites, add sugar, 
cocoa, vanilla, and then the ground nuts and crack 
ers. Bake in moderate oven twenty minutes. 

Vrs. E. A. Conway, Jr., 853 Cole St., Shreveport, La 
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Tested 


Beauregard Toast 





t + hard-cooked esas 
ast } ha Ked egg 
p ilk I small can mushrooms 
blespoonful butter 2 tablespoonfuls grated 


' table poonful flour cheese 
\4 teaspoonful salt Few grains black pepper 
Few grains cayenne pepper 

Make a white sauce of the milk, butter, flour, and 
seasoning. Stir in the whites of the eggs that have 
been diced, then the mushrooms cut fine. Have 
ready the toast and turn the sauce over it. 
Force the yolks through strainer, sprinkling them 
over the top together with the grated cheese. 

Miss Elisabeth Blanc, 120 East 7th St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Date Cake 
1 cupful granulated sugar 
7 eggs 

Stone the dates, blanch the almonds, and put both 
through the food-chopper, using the pulverizer. 
Separate the eggs, beat the yolks until lemon-col 
ored, beat in the sugar gradually, then add the dates 
and nuts, and last fold in carefully the whites of the 
eggs, which have been beaten until stiff and dry. 
Bake in greased and floured loaf-pan in a slow oven 
for forty-five to sixty minutes. Allow to cool before 
removing from pan. Fill pan quite full of mixture. 
At serving-time split the loaf and put together with 
a filling of sweetened whipped cream flavored with 
almond, or slice and place a spoonful of the whipped 
cream on each slice. (This cake contains no flour.) 

Mrs. C. W. Kern, 901 S. Sandusky Ave., Bucyrus, O. 





pound shelled almonds 


Savory Potatoes 
12 medium-sized potatoes 144 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 small onion, sliced 14 teaspoonful pepper 
3 or 4 small pieces of celery 44 teaspoonful celery-salt 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful paprika 
Milk- or soup-stock 
Pare the potatoes and place in a single layer in a 
buttered fire-proof dish. Add onion and celery 
minced, sprinkle over seasoning, and almost cover 
with the milk. Dot with bits of butter, cover, and 
bake till potatoes are soft, leaving the cover off the 
last few minutes. This is especially good with new 
potatoes, but can be used with sound, old potatoes 
the year round. 
Mrs. Griffeth Wodtke, Charles City, Iowa. 


Stewed Beans with Vegetables 
upfuls dried lima beans 1 cupful diced turnips 
fuls diced potatoes 14 pound fat salt pork 
upful diced carrots ly cupful whole barley 
onions, quartered (well-washed) 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Soak the beans overnight; in the morning add a 
little baking-soda, and scald them. Then drain and 
simmer for three hours in boiling salted water. Add 
pork cut in thin slices and boil for an hour longer 
and then add the vegetables. Cook until they are 
soft. The barley should be soaked for half an hour 
in cold water, cooked in a double boiler, and added 
after the vegetables are done. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. A cupful of fresh green corn is a 
delicious addition when it is in season. 
Mrs. Edward A. Sinay, 77 Green St., New London, Conn. 
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Gai Sie Mai 
3 tablespoonfuls soy (a Chi- 
nese sauce) 


1 medium-sized pork-chop 
4 small onions 


1, cold boiled or roast I pound Chinese noodles 
chicken Salt and pepper 
I stalk celery 1 tablespoonful corn-starch 


1 tablespoonful flour 

Chop the onion and celery fine, brown the pork 
chop, and in the resulting fat brown the onion and 
celery. Shred the pork-chop, add it to the onion 
and celery, and mix with the soy, which should be 
blended with the flour and three tablespoonfuls of 
water. Let this mixture simmer slowly for thirty 
minutes. In the meantime remove chicken from the 
bones and shred the meat fine. Cover the bones 
from the pork-chop and chicken with water, and 
simmer for thirty minutes. Add this to the pork 
and vegetable mixture. In the meantime put the 
noodles on and cook in three quarts of boiling water. 
When shiny and tender drain through a colander 
and rinse with plenty of cold water. Add to the 
stew. Season the stew with pepper and a little salt 
as needed, and thicken with the corn-starch blended 
with a little cold water. Then add the noodles and 
cook the mixture briskly for ten minutes. Serve in 
bowls with finely shredded chicken over the top. 

Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Phila., Pa 
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Saturday, Breakfast; 72 3¢ 


Milk 


Wheaten Grits 
Stale Bread and Butter 


Gslas 


Whole-Wheat 





Dinnei 
Small Slice of Underdone Mutton 
Mashed Potato Carrots 
Bread and Butter Farina Pudding 


Supper; § 


Soft Milk Toast 
Milk 


JANUARY MENUS 


Sunday, Breakfast 





wat 
Bacon Omelet orn-Meal Muffins 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Chicken en Casserole Potato Rolls 
Romaine Salad 
with French Dressing 
Apple Cracker Pudding 


Coffee 
Supper 
Cheese and Pimiento Sandwiches 
Pecan Macaroons 
Milk or Tea 


Monday, Breakfast 





and Bacon 
S Baked Potato 
Whole-Wheat Muffins Coffee 


Lunch 
Beauregard Toast 


t Salad Crackers 


Te 
lea 





Dinner 





Clea ip 
Beet Relish 
t Potatoes 
1 Gratin 
Coffee 
Tuesday, Breakfast 
Sliced Banana 
Toasted Wheat-Flakes Cream 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee 
Lunch 
Chopped Ham and Corn Patties 
Baked Potato Bread and Butter 
Apple Sauce Tea 
Dinner 


Vegetable Soup 
Roast Beef Browned Potatoes 


Squash Dressed Chicory 
Indian Pudding with Suet 
Coffee Whipped Cream 


Wednesday, Breakfast 


Stewed Prunes 

Oatmeal and C 
Creamed Codfish 

Toast Coffee 





Graham Bread 
‘al with 












Individual Prune and Kumquat Salad 
6 prunes 3 marshmallows 
2 kumquat Boiled salad dressing 
Lettuce 

Soak the prunes for a few hours, then carefully 
remove the pits. Drain well. Fill the seed-cavities 
with a mixture of marshmallows and kumquats cut 
in small pieces with sharp scissors. For serving, ar- 
range in a nest of lettuce, and pass the dressing. 

Mrs. C. C. Belden, 3332 Harney St., Omaha, Neb 


Old-Fashioned Welsh Rarebit 


; pound American cheese 1g pound bacon 

Slice the bacon moderately thin, and fry the 
slices on one side, then turn them, and lay the 
cheese sliced thin on each piece of bacon. It should 
cover the bacon well. Sprinkle with paprika. Cover 
the frying-pan, and cook gently until the turned 
side of the bacon is done. The cheese will melt 
and be crisp at the edges. If desired this may be 
served on hot buttered toast, but it should be eaten 
at once. 
Mrs. Roger W. Tuttle, 161 Linden Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Whole-Wheat Muffins 


244 cupfuls whole-wheat 3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
flour der 
14 cupful sugar I teaspoonful salt 


\4 cupful butter I egs; 
2 cupfuls milk I egg-yolk 

Cream together butter; sugar, egg, and salt. 
Mix the baking-powder with the flour, and add 
alternately with milk to mixture. Drop into hot, 
well-oiled muffin-pans, and bake twenty-five min- 
utes in a moderate oven. This makes twelve large 
muffins. Mr. J. Mann, Chef, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, O. 


Oatmeal Soup 


% cupful left-over cooked lg teaspoonful celery-seed 
oatmeal : 1 small bay-leaf 
I medium-sized onion 2 cupfuls water or stock 


chopped 2 cupfuls milk 
I tablespoonful butter Salt and pepper to taste 
Cook the onion slowly in the butter till soft. Add 
the bay-leaf, celery-seed, oatmeal, milk, and water. 
Boil up and strain, season with the salt and pep- 
per, and serve with the hot buttered toast. Use for 
luncheon or supper. 
Mrs. Willard H. Thayer, 519 Washington Ave., Wilmette, Ill 


Rich Oyster Stew 

114 cupfuls heavy cream 
134 pints milk 

Few grains mace 

Few grains red pepper 
14 teaspoonful salt 


I pint oysters 

1 clove garlic 

I slice onion 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 
114 tablespoonfuls flour 


Rub the inside of a stew-pan with the garlic and 
onion, allowing not a shred of either to remain in the 
pan. Melt the butter in this, add the flour, and 
when thoroughly blended stir in slowly the cream 
and milk. When it comes to a boil, add the oysters, 
which have been washed, drained, and wiped dry in 
a piece of clean cheese-cloth, boil three minutes, 
season, and serve at once. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Griffin, Newburyport, Mass. 


Celery au Gratin 

3 cupfuls diced celery 14 cupful grated cheese 
1% cupfuls medium-thick % cupful dry bread-crums 

white sauce 

Boil the celery in a small amount of salted water 
till tender, allowing it to cook practically dry. 
Butter a baking-dish and put in a layer of the celery, 
then one of white sauce, alternating in this way till 
all is used. Cover the top with the cheese and 
crums and bake twenty-five minutes in a mod 
erate oven 

Mrs. S. Hardy-Mitchel, Newton Center, Mass. 


Excellent Cereal Coffee 
2 quarts bran 1 cupful molasses 
I quart corn-meal (whole ground) 

Mix ingredients together thoroughly, rubbing 
with the hands until the whole resembles moist 
brown sugar. Turn mixture into two large dripping- 
pans and brown in a slow oven, stirring very often 
so that it may brown evenly without becoming 
scorched. When done it will be of a rich seal-brown 
color. Store in fruit-jars. Use as all the cereal 
coffees on the market, allowing two tablespoonfuls 
and a cupful and a half of water to each person. 
Boil twenty minutes. 

Mrs. W. H. Fonda, go9 Court S:., Port Huron, Mich 

























YHAT shall we buy for the 
new home? How much will 
it cost to start the new 


housekeeping? In order to 

answer these two questions the Director 
of Good Housekeeping Institute fur- 
nished and equipped a little home of five 
rooms. It is her own home and that of 
the Culinary Adviser of Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, and it is presided over by a 
capable colored maid who takes very 
kindly to the latest tools and methods and 
the new cook-books that are subtly placed 
in her way. Here the methods advocated 
by the Institute and thoroughly tested 77 
the Institute by ¢rained workers are also 
tested under the normal household condi- 
tions of family living and household service. 
In order to make the experiment prac- 
tical for any section of the country the 
equipping was done in every detail from 
nationally distributed goods; furniture, 
silver, china, and kitchen-ware can all be 
purchased in the smallest town as well as 
in New York. And in every case the names 
of the manutacturers will be gladly fur- 
nished by the Institute but 
none of the articles can be purchased from 
vr through the Institute. The entire 


tle throughout the country, 





on request, 
cost 

7 ai 3 134 
will vary but li 
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“We really can’t afford to furnish a home.” 


By Mildred Maddocks 


and need never exceed $400 for all the 
furniture required for five rooms, the linen, 
both bed and table, the silver, glassware, 
china, cooking-utensils, and laundry appli- 
ances. Only the range and the refrigerator 

both of which are frequently rented—are 
omitted from the estimate. 

In order to make an inexpensively fur- 
nished home distinctive, the color-scheme 
must be good, but very simple. Adopt one 
neutral color for all room papers. In this 
case gray was chosen of the softer brown 
cast rather than the blue. 

The rugs were inexpensive. A brownish 
gray woven rag rug is used in the dining- 
room, for the living-room three-toned 
brown rugs were selected. In the hall was 
placed a beautiful Navajo, a gift that 
can not fairly be reckoned in the furnish- 
For the bedrooms small rugs 
woven rag type were 


ing cost. 
of the washable 
used. 

For the curtains an inexpensive quality 
of curtain etamine was chosen. It is a 
standard quality costing twenty-five cents 
a yard or thereabouts. They were made 
in double sash curtains or ** Dutch” style 
with broad bands of cretonne stitched on 
the sides and bottom of each set. The 
same f curtain was all 


style of used on 


Facts and figures based on the actual cost of furnishing a five-room 
apartment are given here by way of refutation of this oft-repeated statement and in defense of home-making 








What it Costs to Set Up Housekeeping 


windows except those in the bedrooms, 
where sash curtains were hung. 

The furniture was purchased unfinished 
and stained a soft gray by the manufac 
turer to suit the color-scheme. No other 
finish was used, so when the shipment ar 
rived the first thing to be done was to go 
over every piece with a cheesecloth dipped 
in liquid wax. After this treatment even 
the dining-room table can not easily be 
scarred or injured by heat or moisture, and 
no heat-protecting pads are needed. 

In the dining-room is an oval gate 
legged table with six colonial chairs. The 
table measures 36’ x 48”, but this is a 
home for two, and festivities are limited 
to four; a larger table in similar design 
can be obtained. <A simple serving buffet 
completes the dining furniture. 

In the living-room a Morris chair with 
grayed brown velour cushions and broad 
arm-rests insures comfort when reading, 
while a sewing-table and rocker spur one 
to the occasional bit of mending that must 
be accomplished. The Oriental wicker 
chaise longue and study-table were gifts 
and can not be fairly reckoned in the 
furnishing cost. 

For the bedrooms simple chests of 
drawers were selected with dressing-table 





A bride was saved from furnishing her home 
on an expensive instalment plan after seeing 
this apartment and learning the economy of 
buying nationally distributed goods. The 
kitchen is as thoroughly tested and approved 
as Good Housekeeping Institute can make it 


The kitchen tools and utensils, and the silver, 
glass, and china listed here will prove 
sufficient for the first purchase. Other 
atticles may be added as necessary. But 
beware of overequipment which results in a 
cluttered kitchen and needless expenditure 


a rs 


and chair and wood beds. A tiny rocker is in 
one bedroom and a comfortable kitchen chair 
in the other. The approximate cost of fur- 
niture was $200. 

For table service, china, silver, and glassware 
were needed. Solid silver was of course out of 
the question, but no beginner in housekeeping 
need mind one bit, because the time has gone 
by when plated silver proclaims its platedness 
because of its ornate and bad design. As for 
its wearing quality, there are at least three 
manufacturers who make an inexpensive plated 
silver that will give years and years of service, 
if properly cared for 

The following list of silver was chosen. The 
entire cost was $15.00. Other pieces will be 


added as occasion demands. 


in 
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Grape Fruit Fel ly 


TO SERVE 6 OR 7 PERSONS 
34 oz. (2\4 tablespoonfuls) COX’S 
INSTANT POWDERED GELATINE; 
34 pint (144 cups) water; 4 ozs. (3 cup) 
sugar; 1)4 pints (3 cups) grape fruit pulp 
and juice; 2 teaspoonfuls lemon juice; 
2 tablespoonfuls sherry wine. 


Put the gelatine into a saucepan, add all the other 
ingredients except the wine. Stir over the fire until 
they almost boil, then strain and add the sherry. 
Pour into a wet ring mo'd, and turn out when set. 
Decorate with sweetened cream and English walnut 
meats, 


(xs 
















Instant Powdered 
—_s 7 
GELATINE 


adds many delicious and economical 
dishes to the daily menu. It makes 
“everyday foods” more appetizing 
and all dishes more tempting and 
delicious. 


Good cooks have used Cox's Gelatine 

for three generations. Always in the red, 

j white and blue checkerboard package. 
} Pure and wholesome. Cox’s Manual of 
Gelatine Cookery contains 178 uses for this 
quickly prepared gelatine. A copy should 
be in your kitchen. Write for one today. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New Y ork City 


Sole Agents in U.S. A. for J. & G. Cox, Lid. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Discoveries wanted ! 
or both? 


Pist OO FV 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 


ye Ries 





Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


One Consolation—TIrom an otherwise 1 
earthly-account maid I learned a simple trick 
which I fee) is worth all the wages and energy 
I expended on her. Before cooking cranber- 
ries cut each berry in half crosswise, hold the 
colander under the cold-water faucet, turn on 
the water with pretty good force, and wash out 
the seeds. After doing this it is not necessary 
to strain the cranberries, and the bitter taste 
that cranberry sauce so often has is lacking. 

Mrs. F., Ind. 


An Extra Hand—I recently saw a tailor 
using a simple but admirable device for holding 
pins. It was a sort of third hand and con- 
sisted of a bicycle clamp covered with cloth to 
which a pin-cushion had been sewed. The 
clamp was fastened on the left arm and held 
the pins always ready. F, R. A., Mass. 


Worth Knowing—aA small economy that 
counts in a family ot children is this: instead of 
buying single dimity spreads for single beds, 
spend a trifle more and get double ones. The 
extra clot at the end and side can be cut into 
ten bibs that will not require ironing and yet 
look well. Another economy is to buy double- 
size comforters for children. They will cut 
into three crib-size comforters, only one of 
which will have a seam down the middle. 

Mrs. F. B. B., iil. 


Durable Crib Sheets—I had trouble in 
having constantly to mend crib sheets, for they 
would soon tear where they had to be pinned 
down to keep the baby warm. Now I make 
my sheets for baby’s crib of twenty-four-inch 


bird’s-eye, using two widths for a sheet. This 
material stands about four times as much 
wear as the cotton and at the same time 


is not ungrateful to the baby’s touch. 
Mrs. E. P. B., Ill. 


Fruit-Jars for Cereals—I keep my cere- 
als in glass fruit-jars. To mark them so that 
the newest arrival ‘‘from the ould country” 
working in my kitchen can recognize the few 
signs familiar to her, I soak off the labels from 
the cereal boxes and the printed directions, too, 
and paste them evenly on the jars. This makes 
the pantry neat, expedites cooking, and if one 
lives in an apartment, where an invasion of 
water-bugs or the like is not to be escaped at 
times, keeping the cereals in glass containers 
insures cleanliness. Other foods sold in paper 
packages can be kept in the same manner. 

Mrs. J. B. B., lit. 


Cleaning the Vacuum Cleaner—.\fter 
shaking out all the dust possible from the bag 
of my vacuum cleaner, I carry the entire ap- 
paratus into the back yard, attach the wire to 
the back-porch light-socket, open the bag at the 
top without disconnecting it from the cleaner, 
and start the motor. ‘This blows out all the 
finer particles of dust and cleans the bag more 
thoroughly than any amount of shaking. If 
the cleaner is in daily use and the dust is 
emptied daily in the usual way, this treatment 
once a week will keep the bag in good condition. 
Mrs. H. A. W., Tenn. 








The Electric Fan vs. Onions—I have di:- 
covered that a small electric fan set at such an 
angle that it strikes the hands and utensils 
used in preparing onions, horseradish, and the 
like eliminates ‘“‘smarty” eyes and at the same 
time helps to clear the odors from the kitchen. 

Mrs. R. B. B., Lil 


To Keep Cereals Fresh—If you rip off the 
waxed-paper covering around cereal packages, 
you destroy its usefulness. Instead, with a 
sharp knife cut the waxed paper all around, 
two inches from the top, and slip it off carefully. 
Open the package in the usual way, take out 
what you require, close the box carefully, and 
put the waxed paper again over the box. This 
keeps the box air-tight and the cereal fresh, 

Mrs. G. F. C., O 


Fried Chicken de Luxe—<A lady who is 
famous for her fried chicken told me recently 
the secret of its crisp brown deliciousness. 
She sifts one-fourth teaspoonful of baking- 
powder into the flour in which she dips the 
chicken before frying. I find that this proce- 
dure is equally as good for breaded dishes. I 
beat the baking-powder into the egg; the lat- 
ter becomes thick and foamy, seems to hold 
more crums, and takes on a beautiful brown 

Mrs. L. W. L., Okla 


Regarding Oil-Mops—When I buy a new 
oil-mop or when [ newly wash and oil an old 
mop, | place a clean dust-cloth in the bottom of 
the can in which the mop comes, put the mop 
on top, and cover it with another dust-cloth. 
The cloths will absorb the excess oil evenly, 
and thus I always have on hand one or two 
oiled clothes to use as well as the mop. The 
cloths, like the mop, must be kept in a closed 
tin to prevent evaporation of the oil. 

Mrs. R. H. McM., Ill 


Peanut-Butter Sandwiches — My little 
boy is very fond of peanut-butter sandwiches, 
and this is the way I make them: Take a small 
amount of peanut-butter, put it in a small 
bowl, and add to it, a few drops at a time, a 
few teaspoonfuls of hot milk, beating until the 


consistency is that of thick cream. Then 
spread between thin slices of bread. 
Mrs. J. T. W., Kan 


The “Baby Cure”—My husband and [, 
being childless and living on a ranch, decided to 
borrow a little one for a month last summer 
from one of the Los Angeles orphanages. She 
proved to be so amusing and lovable that the 
time lengthened into three months, and if busi- 
ness had not called us East, we would surely 
have adopted her. She was fat and rosy as you 
please and didn’t want to return to “bad ole 
Yos Anges.” Upon our return we went In 
quest of our little girl, but some one else had 
taken her; so we brought home a little 
boy, and I assure you this kiddie does us 
as much good as the time in the country 
is doing him. Just try the “baby cure 
for grouches and gloom-bugs, and I’m sure 
you'll soon forget there are such things. 
Mrs..C.. WoW... ¢ 
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made the RYZON Baking Book 


TS thousand women contributed to the making of The RYZON 
Baking Book. From these contributions the judges, well-known 
cooking authorities, selected prize winners for The RYZON Baking Book. 


Marion Harris Neil supplemented these with many others, gathered 
from her vast experience and her long years of baking and research. 


The following renowned cooking experts contributed master recipes: 


Miss JESSIE A. LONG 
Instructor in Cookery, Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JANET MACKENZIE HILL 
Editor, ‘‘American Cookery.”’ 


KATHERINE LAWRENCE 
Director of Household Science 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The result is the first complete, accurate 
and practical manual for the use of baking 
powder. 


The directions for each recipe are simple 
and accurate—so easily followed that the 
novice can bake with skill and certainty— 
so original that many requests for it come 


Mrs. LEMCKE-BARKHAUSEN 
Prinapal, Greater New York Cooking School 
Miss ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. HARRIETT COLE EMMONS Cooking Expert and Food Economist of the 
Manager, RYZON Service Staff 
MARY MASON WRIGHT 

Cooking Expert of the ‘‘ Designer"’ 


ELIZABETH O. HILLER 
Denver School of Cookery 
MARIA W. HILLIARD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Mrs. ANNA B. SCOTT 


‘Philadelphia North American”’ 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Consulting Household Engineer 


from expert chefs of world-wide reputation. 


The RYZON Baking Book is priced at 
$1.00 unless obtained through your grocer. 
If he cannot supply it, send $1.00, for which 
we will mail you the RYZON Baking Book 
and a 35c one-pound can of RYZON, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


x GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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A Miss 1s as good as her Smile. 





You will have 
the best reason 
to smile—the 
flash of well-kept, 
naturally white 
teeth 


—if you use 


* COLCATE’S 


reac RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


Besides. cleansing the 
teeth most thoroughly, 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
is so delicious that its 
use is a pleasure and so 
= that it has come to 


be called “A Dentist’s 
Dentifrice.” 
You, too, should use it. 


e—or a trial 


Sold 


tube s 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Q. 
199 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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WILEY’S Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 


Under no circumstances, 
illness. 


however, will Dr. Wiley give prescriptional advice in 
A local doctor alone can do this. 


Letters and samples intended for Dr. 


Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Anonymous communications will not be considered. Please enclose stamps for reply. 





CEREALS AND DOPE 
_I have recently been told that cereals such 
Corn Flakes, Post Toasties, and other finely shaved 





in- 


preparations contain chemicals which are very 
‘ advice con- 


yuric Will you please give me 
cerning this point? LC. 

I can assure you that the report which you 
have heard in regard to the cereals mentioned 
and others of similar type is wholly withcut 
foundation. Hundreds of analyses have been 
made by many different chemists, and 
nothing of this kind has ever been discovered. 
Keeping a close check on the foods that we 
eat Is highly commendable; the unfortunate 
thing is that at times uns scrupulous persons 
take advantage of the pure-food agitation to 
spread entirely unwarranted reports regarcing 
foods that are in no way open to suspicion. 
Criticisms of manufactured articles had best 
come from disinterested sources; if they do not, 
they shouid be taken “with a grain of salt.” 
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Virginia. 
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BAKING-POWDERS VS. BAKING-POWDERS 
Is a baking-pows ry cons'sts of the fol 
3 d ate f 
5 ai 
y fami 
abit « f ai g. 


HW. H., Californ 
Personally, Iam of the opinion thata baking r- 
powder containing alum is not as wholesome 
as those made of cream of tartar or acid 
phosphate. On the other hand, the eminent 
chemists composing the 


Board of 
Consulting Scientific Experts have held that 


Referee 


the alum baking-powders are no more un- 
wholesome than other kinds. Between these 
two opinions the consumer must take his 


choice. The residue that is left in the bread 
from a baking-powder of the formula given 
above is phosphate of lime, sulfate of soda, 


and aluminum hydrate. Sulfate of soda 
is the laxative which is known as Glauber’s 
salts. Aluminum hydrate is undoubtedly 


soluble to some extent in the acid juices of the 
stomach, and thus soluble aluminum salts 


introduced into the intestines. 


are 


BRUTE FORC E VS. VI 2NE 


Iam n 


nair-remo 


TIAN ELE( 


TRO 











ined efforts of — per 
) remove it, and there also c 
I suffered the most « 









left in a highly nervous condition. 
H. T. C., Colorado. 
The little piece of wax which you sent is 


apparently nothing but beeswax, which prob- 
ably has been stiffened with a little parafiin. 
This Venetian Electro is quite a new article. 
It consists in mechanically entangling the 
hairs so that when the wax plaster is removed 
the hairs are necessarily pulled out by the 
roots. In your case the skin evidently came, 
too. Three dollars is a pretty big price to 
pay for a small box of adulterated beeswax 
which removes not only superfluous hair but 
necessary cuticle. A gocd pair of pincers 
would be much cheaper, safer, and have 
lasting an effect. 


as 





THE DEMON “RUM” AT HIS USUAL PRANKS 

My husband is an excessive drinker. When sober 
he insists that it. apy op habit. He is 
f _periodical drinking type, he either does not 





yach liquor at all or he goes to the other extrer 
ind his excesses are greatly undermining his health. 
He is very nervous and trembles dreadfully. I have 
often seen advertised to put in the coff 
unknown to the patient. Is this a safe method? 


M. H. R. 


Your husband is a victim of the worst form 
of the alcohol habit. A moderate, steady 
drinker does not become intoxicated, although 









drugs 





California. 


he injures his prospects of long life. The 
periodically excessive drinker is the worst type 
of drug addict. It is, of course, a sop to the 
conscience to call this habit a disease. All 
habits are diseases, in one sense of the word, 
Phere is absolutely no drug which can curb 
the taste and desire for alcohol. All the money 
and worry you spend in this direction are 
useless. The only way that your husband 
can be cured of this habit or disease is by the 
exercise of his will-power. When he feels an 
attack coming on, he should put himself in 
the care of one or two reliable companions 
until the desire has passed. 





ALE AND AILMENTS 
Will you please advise me whether stout and ale 
ont anv > properties, and would they be 
‘ 1 case th 1enia? 
L. B., New York. 


Stout and ale are an to contain tonic 
properties, namely: alcohol and certain ex- 
tractives derived from the hops and the barley. 
But by the best medical authorities alcohol is 
no longer regarded as a desirable tonic. There 
is no question of the fact that the use of a 
beverage of this kind does give an increased 
appetite, but there is very grave doubt as to 
whether any permanent good comes therefrom. 
There are malt-extracts flavored with hops 
that contain no alcohol, and I would prefer 
those for tonic purposes. 


GARF IELD AND GREED 


of Garfield Headache 
me know if there 


D. L. B., Michigan 

It is a libel upon President Garfield to use 
his portrait as an advertisement for this 
. ingerous preparation. The label shows that 

ich por wder contains 3!% grains of acetanilid, 
aa h is a very dangerous drug. It is a heart- 
depressant and should never be used by any 
person whos: heart-action is not right. 
Neither should it be used by any person whose 
heart-action is right, except upon the advice 
and under the supervision of a_ physician. 
To have such powders lying about the house 
where children can get at them is highly dan- 
gerous. 





WHEAT FLOUR 
if any, that takes place in 
white flour is mixed witt 
and a little butter to f 
pancakes. Is there any 
chemical neo if any, 
H. 1 K. Illinois. 
The principal change which ie place in 
wheat flour treated as above is due to the fact 
that the glutenin and gliadin in the wheat 
flour unite to form the substance known as 


CHANGES IN 
What is the change, 









; g-powde 
fHles Ss or 






in 





¢luten. This substance gives to wheat-flour 
dough its elastic, sticky consistency which 
makes it possible to aerate it either with 


baking-powder or yeast. During baking 3 
portion of the outs ide starchy matter is con- 
verted into a substance similar to caramel, 
forming the crust. The starch of the interior 
is softened and to a certain extent dextrinized 
Wheat flour is not starch, although its prin- 
cipal constituent is starch. It contains In 
addition to the starch about to per cent. 
moisture, 11 to 12 per cent. protein, .4 per cent. 
of ash, and a little natural oil or fat. Several 
works have been published on the chemistry 
of cooking. I refer you to the following: 
‘Textbook of Cooking,” by Carlotta Greer 
lished by Allyn & Bacon, Boston, Mass., 1915. 
‘Principles of Cookery,’ by Anna Barrow: 
lished by American School of Home 
Chicago, Ill., roro. , . 7 
“Principles of Food Preparation,” by Mary D. 
Chambers. Published by Cooking School Magazine 
»., Boston, Mass., 191 E 
“Chemistry of the Household,” by Margaret & 
Dodd. Published by American School of Home 
Econom Chicago, IIll., torr. 
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Neslin Soles Save | 


Wet-Foot Colds 


, and ale 
they be 





1 ceil The skies are dripping and the pavements ~~ 
= = splashing and your leather soles sop 
cohol is water up ! 
There 
ote But why leather soles anyway? Why wet- 
ahh. foot colds at all when Neédlin soles are 
th hope waiting for you ? 
preter 


Nedlin soles, which are waterproof soles 
feadachs —winterproof soles —snugfoot soles— 
and better cold protection than woolen 


ea 
1 tc se 
or ae underwear ! 
yws that 
etanilid, 


hizan. 


ean Trade Mak Reg US: Pat Off Nedlin soles which make waterproof qual- 
by any is 

ny any Better than Leather _ ity a sole standard—and add a comfort 
ae ame standard — a wear standard, and a 
advice Pe 3 modern appearance standard of their 
1e house PA 4\ own. 

nly dan- f \ 


For NeGlin soles are fiexible and velvet-feel- 
ing soles, broken in from the minute they 





form 3 / | touch your foot. Soles that often double 
i se. H sole-wear possibilities for you. Soles 
piece H that hold shoe-shape and shoe-looks 
e wheat H long after many leather soles have flunked 
cat-flou ‘ j and departed. Soles that in black or 
a white or tan look as modern as they are. 
aking 8 Soles that save shoe-bills for women as 
caramel for their husbands and their children. 
» inter 
omen Remember: Neédlin is neither rubber nor 
gee leather, but is a new wear-material. At 
per cet most dealers and shoe repairers. And 
remistty to avoid imitations— mark that mark; 
— stamp it on your memory: !ledlin— 


s. Pub 


— the trade symbol for a changeless quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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TURKISH “2 TOWELS 


of price.” 
Their exquisite tints and 
artistic designs add a note of 
i color to your bathroom; their 
' soft, absorbent texture adds a 
tinal touch of luxury to the 
bath; a MARTEX Combing 
Jacket, which any woman cn 
fashion from a MARTEX 
Towel by a single cut, is a 
striking novelty, as beautiful 
as it is practical. 
Write for free booklet, 
*“*How to Make a MAR- 
TEX Combing Jacket.”’ 
Full directions, dia- 
grams and illustrations 
of suitable MARTEX 


designs in color. 


MARTEX Towels are sold onl 


Department Stores, 
Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Child 


(Cont 


poisoning, due to his swallowing 
infected by its contact 

Such a child 
uncomfortable, 
child 


degree of 
food that has become 
with the germs of dental caries. 
has abundant reason to feel 
pessimistic, and sullen. So has the 
whose teeth are crowded together. 

Yet another common, and often unsus- 
pected, physical cause of sulkiness in children 
is eye-strain. Most of us are under the im 
pression that when a person is afflicted with 
eye-strain he is certain to have painful, or at 
least unpleasant, sensations in his eyes. This 
is by no means always the case. During child- 
hood and youth, there may be no telltale eye 
symptoms at all. But defective eyesight may 
give rise to various nervous conditions; sulki 
ness is one manifestation. 


Health an Important Factor 
ow ASIONALLY  sulkiness_ results from 


some special form of nervous disease, 
but the things the parents of a sulky child 
need more particularly to inquire into are 
the amount and character of the food the 
child eats, the state of his digestion, his habits 
of exercise, the ventilation of the rooms in 
which he spends most of his time, the condition 
of his nose, mouth, and teeth, and his ability 
to see and hear distinctly. But it must be 
admitted that any or all of these common phys 
ical causes of sulkiness may be present, and the 
afflicted child nevertheless contrive to get 
along without sulking. And, on the other hand, 
when a child thus afflicted does sulk, the cor- 
rection of the physical trouble is not always 


followed by a cessation of the sulkiness. For it 
may be that a habit of sulking is strongly 
established. And, what is much worse, it may 


also be that the sulky child has a home en- 
vironment that makes sulking almost inevitable. 

Here we come to the central fact in the 
whole problem of sulkiness, for in nine cases out 
of ten it is the home environment—the training 
a child receives, the parents’ attitude toward 


him—that is primarily responsible for his 
sulking. The healthiest child in the world will 


sulk if his parents surround him with a sulk- 
breeding environment. He will sulk because 
it is child nature to react appropriately to the sug- 
gestions received from the environment. Every 
psychologist will bear out this statement. It 
also finds confirmation in the every-day expe 
riences of all observant persons who have an 
opportunity to study children. It is all very 
well to exhort a child to be cheerful, to speak 
of “‘developing his will-power.” But if the 
child’s home surroundings are such as to fill 
his mind with depressing, disturbing ideas, he is 
bound to be influenced in his behavior by these 
ideas. Parents are prone to forget this. They 
blame the sulky child, when in all justice they 
ought to blame themselves. 

Many parents, though wholly unappreciative 
of the fact, inspire sulkiness in their children 
by setting them an example of sulkiness. 
This factor of example in the causing of sulki- 
ness is something that should never be ignored. 
In a general way parents realize that their 
children are likely to imitate them, but they do 
not appreciate the subtle force which imitation 
exercises in forming the mental states and 
moral attitudes of the young. Time and again 
we see parents talking and acting as though 
children had no eyes or ears; as though, in- 
deed, they were beings quite insensitive to the 
sights and sounds of their surroundings. 

Yet normal children are the most sensi- 
tive and the most suggestible of beings. Let 
father snarl and mother sulk, and _ little 
Johnny or Mary may be pretty confidently 
counted on to snarl and sulk likewise—unless 
by a happy chance Johnny and Mary have 
playmates or relatives whose lives radiate suffi- 
ciently strong suggestions of cheerfulness to 
offset the parents’ unhappy influence. Instruc- 
tion is much, but example is more. Or, as wise 
Pastor Witte puts it, “Instruction begins, ex- 
ample accomplishes 


that Sulks 


inued from page 24 


But if the parental example is good, if the 
child’s physical condition is excellent, and if he 
nevertheless is a sulker—what then? Again it 
must be insisted that the trouble rests with 
some fault in his upbringing, some error in the 
parental policy. If there is more than one child 
in the family, it may be that the sulkiness is a 
symptom of jealousy. The parents should ask 
themselves in all seriousness whether they have 
given this particular child any reason to sulk, 
by showing greater favor, or seeming to show 
greater favor, to his brothers and sisters. Or, 
possibly, the sulkiness is indicative, not of 
jealousy, but of a feeling of inferiority due to the 
child’s fear that he is not quite so bright as 
other children. In that case the parents can be 
sure that in some way, however unwittingly, 
they have failed to bring into their child’s ‘life 
enough happiness and joy to prevent his feeling 
of inferiority from becoming dominant. 

There are parents whose behavior, 
dealing with a mentally retarded child, 
quite unconsciously often—that of a censorious 
judge upbraiding a criminal. They nag, they 
harass, they urge the child to greater effort, 
never questioning that he can of his own accord 
improve his ability to learn. ‘The child is 
stupid; it must be his fault; he should be 
forced to mend his ways. So they pester the 
little unfortunate. And when to retardation 
he gradually adds sullenness, they are more 
incensed than before. But, in point of cold 


when 


fact, whose is the fault? Not the child’s, 
surely. Perpetual nagging is a first-class means 


of producing sulkiness in any child, whether 
he be mentally retarded, unusually bright, or 
just a plain “‘average”’ child. 

Another almost equally efficacious means is 
untruthfulness on the part of parents in their re- 
lations with the child. There are some parents 
who think it not at all amiss to deceive their 
children. They make promises to them which 
they do not intend to keep. They threaten 
them with punishments that never materialize. 
They make untruthful replies to questions the 
children put to them. The children are not im- 
beciles. They note these broken promises, 
these empty threats, these untruthful replies. 
They lose faith in their parents, and sometimes 
it happens that their loss of faith manifests it- 
self in a gloomy brooding, a sullen resentment 
against the parents. The parents, on their 
side, regard the sulky child as maliciously 
naughty and evil-minded. Not an inkling do 
they have of their own share in the making of 
the condition of which they complain. 

Even the practise, common among parents, 
of telling their children ‘‘ white lies”’ with re- 

gard to delicate matters is at times productive 
of sulkiness as a symptom of nervousness due to 
inner mental conflict. Almost every child is at 
an early age inquisitive about his origin, and 
the manner of his coming into the world. If 
his questions on these subjects are evaded or 
answered in a fantastic way, the child’s curios- 
ity is likely to be increased rather than satis- 
fied. In exceptional cases there may result an 
obsessional pondering of the evaded topic, 
intensified when the child discovers that his 
parents have deceived him. Extreme nervous- 
ness and sullenness is then a likely result. 


Juvenile Sex-Psychology 

AVELOCK ELLIS, the foremost authority 

on the psychology of sex, does not exag- 
gerate when he writes: ‘‘ Even if there were no 
other reasons against telling children fairy-tales 
of sex instead of the real facts, there is one reason 
which ought to be decisive with every mother 
who values her influence over her child. He 
will very quickly discover, either by informa- 
tion from others or by his own natural intelli- 
gence, that the fairy- tale that was told him in 
reply to a question about a simple matter of 
fact was a lie. With that discovery his moth- 
over him in all such matters 


er’s influence 
vanishes forever, for not only has a child 
horror of being (Concluded on page & 
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slie . @ selling brand thruout the United States. 
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ed or were awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. They have likewise won 
urios- 16 other highest awards at previous ak ane for purity—strength—and fine flavor. 
= If your regular dealer cannot supply you, we will send you the name of one who 
= can or mail a bottle prepaid upon aun ‘of 35c, stamps or coin. 

this SAUER’S PURE FLAVORING E VT RACTS are made in 32 flavors, and sold 


vous in various sizes, as follows: toc, 20c, 25c, 35¢, soc and $1.00. 


Sauer’s Colors for Cakes, Icings, Candy, etc., are the best that can be had— they make attractive and 
pleasing dishes--Ask your grocer—If he cannot supply you send 25 cents for 5 colors, liquid form. 


rity FR ’ Send a SAUER box front or label from bottle or one 2c stamp for 
ae H e acopy of the latest issue of 
-tales soo TABLE TREATS. Contains ; 
eason more than too Prize Winning Recipes for making 
other delicious cakes, pies, puddings, jellies, ices, candies, 

He = 

beverages, etc. 

yrmd- 
itelli- 
=" C. F. SAUER CO., Richmond, Va. 

oth- 
itters THE SUN-LIT HOME OF SAUER’S 


ild a | PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


In using advertisements see page I2 
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You Are Judged By 


Your Complexion 


To be good looking requires more than 
good dressing. The skin and complex- 
ion play an equally important part in 
the appearance of every attractive 
looking woman. Make sure of a good 
complexion, smooth white arms, ne‘k 
and hands. They are added charms to 
any well dressed woman. D.& R. Per- 
fect Cold Cream is of supreme value in 
the care of the skin. For more than 
twenty-five years 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


* PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps’’ 


has met every requirement of the modern 
woman for a pure and perfect toilet cream. 
it is a beautifier because it improves the 
kin which is the foundation of beauty. Use 
it at night aftera day of tiresome shopping, 
house affairs, or social duties; after motor- 


ing, golfing, ete., to cleanse the skin. 
Keeps the hands soft and smooth for sew- 
ing, embroidery, and fancy work Tubes 
50e, 25e, 10e. Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 
if you send your name and address. One 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you 
may try before you buy. One of D. & R. 
Poudre Amourette, a new and exquisite 
face powder with a charm all its own—a 
worthy companion of Perfect Cold Cream. 


Addriss Department D 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 


"Wet Feet’ the Only 
Discomfort If You 


Give Him LUDEN’S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes” —the children 
need Luden’s. Quick 
relief from coughs and 
colds. No coloring—no 
narcotics. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5c 


Wm. H. Luden 
* Reading, Pa, 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 
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| at midday with an ironical smile 


| anything, and he would smile and say: 


The Child 


| duped, but he is extremely sensitive about 
a rebuff of this kind, and never repeats what 
he has been made to feel was a mistake 
to be ashamed of. He will not trouble his 
mother with any more questions on this mat 
ter; he will not confide in her; he will himself 
learn the art of telling ‘fairy-tales’ about sex 
matters. He had turned to his mother in 
trust, she had not responded with equal trust, 
and she must suffer the punishment, as Henri- 
ette Furth puts it, of seeing ‘the love and trust 
of her son stolen from her by the first boy he 
makes friends with in the street. 

Joy is a natural consequence of a child’s 
affection for, and faith in, his parents. Resent- 
fulness, bitterness, sullenness, are natural con- 
sequences of loss of affection and faith. The 
parents of a sullen child must always ask them- 





(C onti Nl cd 


had not even been conscious of noting it, 
the face of the youth cleaning the gun; 
intent, stolid, yet startled uplook at the 
kitchen doorway quickly shifted to the girl 
carrying the cider-jug. This red, blue-eyed, 
light-lashed, tow-haired face stuck firmly 
in his memory as the girl’s own face, so dewy 
and simple. But at last in the square of dark- 
through the uncurtained casement, he 
saw day coming, and heard one hoarse and 

leepy caw. Then followed silence, dead as 
| ever, till the song of a blackbird not pesuerty 
awake adventured into the hush. And, from 
staring at the framed brightening light, Ashurst 
fell asleep. 

When he awoke, his knee was badly swollen; 
the walking tour was obviously over. Garton, 
due back in London on the morrow, departed 
which left a 
moment * his 


Was 
its 


as 





ness 


scar of irritation—healed the 


loping figure vanished round the corner of the 


cep lane. All day Ashurst rested his knee, 
in a green-painted wooden chair on the patch 
of grass by the yew-tree porch, where the sun- 
licht distilled the scent of stocks and wall- 
flowers and a ghost of scent from the flowering 
currants. Beatifically he smoked, dreamed, 


watched. 
A FARM in spring :s all birth—young things 

coming out of bud and shell, and human be- 
ings attending the process with faint excitement, 
feeding and tending what has been born. So 
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| still the young man sat that a mother-goose, 


with stately cross-footed waddle, brought her 
six yellow-necked gray-backed goslings to strop 
their little beaks against the ies -blades at 
his feet. Now and again Mrs. Narracombe or 
the girl Megan would come and ask if he wanted 
“Noth- 
ing, thanks. It’s splendid here.” Toward 
tea-time they came out together, bearing a 
long poultice of some dark stuff in a bowl, and 
after a long and solemn scrutiny of his swollen 
knee, bound it on. When they were gone, he 
thought of the girl’s soft “Oh!” of her pitying 
eyes, and the little wrinkle in her brow. And 
again he felt that unreasoning irritation 
against his departed friend, who had _ talked 
such rot about her. 

When she brought out his tea, he 
“How did you like my friend, Megan?”’ 

She forced down her upper lip as if afraid 
that to smile was not polite. ‘‘He was a funny 
gentleman; he made us laugh. I think he is 
very clever.” 

“What did he say to make you laugh?” 

“He said I was a daughter of the bards. 
What are they?” 

“Welsh poets who lived hundreds of years 


said, 


| ago.” 


“Why am I a daughter, please?” 





that Sulks 





(Concluded from page 78) 


selves if, through deception of any sort, they 
have forefeited the child’s esteem for them 

They must further ask themselves if, by inten- 
tional or unintentional unkindness of a per- 
sistent sort, they have embittered the child, 
The -y must also put to themselves the question, 

‘Have I in some way erred so as to make my 
child sullen by the force of a bad example?” 
And, lastly, they must not forget to probe, 
through the aid of a skilled physician, for pos- 
sible physical causes of mental and nervous 
stress. 

Decidedly, the parents of a child who sulks 
have much with which to concern themselves, 
And they must concern themselves with it if 
they would insure the success and happiness 
of their child in the years that stretch before 
him. 


The A pple- Tree 


jronml page 22 


‘He meant that the sort of girl 
they sang about.” 

She wrinkled her brows. 
to joke. Am I?” 

“Would you believe me if I told you?” 

“Oh, yes!?’ 

“Well, I think he was right.” 

She smiled. 


you were 


‘I think he | 


+] 
ikes 


And Ashurst thought, ‘““You are a pretty 
thing!” 
‘He said, too, that Joe was a Saxon type. 


What would that be?” 
“Which is Joe? With 


red 


the blue eyes and 
face?” 
‘Yes. My uncle’s nephew.” 

*“Not vour cousin, then?” 

‘No.’ 

“Well, he meant that Joe was like the men 
who came over to England about fourteen 
hundred years ago, and conquered it.” 

“Oh! [know about them, but is he?” 

“Garton’s crazy about that sort of 
but I must say Joe look a bit 
Saxon.” 

“Yes.” 

That “Yes” tickled Ashurst. It was so 
crisp and graceful, so conclusive, and politely 
acquiescent in what was evidently Greek to 


thing, 
Early 


does 


her. 

‘He said that all the. other boys were 
regular gipsies. He should not have said that 
My aunt laughed, but she didn’t like it, of 
course, and my cousins were angry. Uncle 
was a farmer—farmers are not gipsies. It is 
wrong to hurt people.”’ 

\shurst wanted to take her hand and give it 
a squeeze, but he only answered: ‘Quite 
right, Megan. By the way, I heard you putting 
the little ones to bed last night.’ 

She flushed a little. ‘Please to drink your 
tea—it is getting cold. Shall I get you some 
fre ssh? “ 

“Do you ever have time to do anything for 
yourself?” 
“Oh, yes!” 

‘I’ve been watching, but I haven’t seen it 
yet.” 

She wrinkled her brows in a puzzled frown, 
and her color deepened. When she was gone, 
Ashurst thought: ‘‘Did she think [I was 
chafling her? I wouldn’t for the world!” 

He was at that age when to some men 
“Beauty's a flower,” as the poet says, and 
inspires in them the thoughts of chivalry. 
Never very conscious of his surroundings, it 
was some time before he was aware that the 
youth whom Garton had called ‘‘a Saxon 
type”? was standing outside the stable-door; 
and a fine bit of color he made in his soiled 
brown velvet-cords, muddy gaiters, and blue 
shirt; red-armed, ved faced, the sun turning 
his hair from tow to (Continued on page 82) 
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“What a large number of women you 
see driving the Haynes! 


A woman naturally wants to be seen driving 
a good-looking car—one which has style and 
beauty and evident refinement—one that is 
smooth-running, quiet, dignified, easily-con- 
trolled—in brief, the sort of automobile she is 


gratified to call “My Car.” 


That is why she will choose the Haynes. 
It is why increasing numbers of women are 
deciding upon the Haynes. 


Every line, every appointment, expresses good taste 
and beauty. The design is distinctively Haynes—re- 
fined and developed by our own experts. It does not 
suggest a fad or whim; it is rea/; it is authoritative. 


Because of its simple, easy control, the Haynes has 
been aptly called “The easiest car in the world for a 
woman to drive.” The starting, lighting and gasoline 
supply controls are conveniently grouped and are not the 
slightest trouble to operate. Gear shifting is almost 
eliminated. Driving through busy streets, you can 
slow down, without touching the gear-shift, until 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 74 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 


“Light Six”—Open Cars 









five ver Touring q ‘¢ “ : Cc : a 
eared pen Eouring Car aoe cost of materials and labor—will be effec- : geri g Car $19 
Four-p iger Roadster - 1 co befcee Fab : I A er 
Seven-passenger Touring Car tive on or Defore February 1. * pa uring Car 
; ‘ ach 
Closed Cars Write us for our special new catalog with full Closed Cars 

Five-passenger Sedan i: Rad information about the Haynes © Light Five-passer iidiewn - $2650 
Seven-passenger Sedan - . 0 Six” and “Light Twelve Seven-| 1 750 

prices J ? b.K 
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CAmericas Greatest Light Six” 


CAlmericas Greatest Light Tw eet” 


An increase in price—due to the steadily rising 
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your car is traveling slower than a person walks. 
And, still without shifting gears, you can increase the 
speed up to sixty miles an hour—if you care for it. 
But, whatever the speed, it is the speed you prefer— 
for you have the flexible, almost-human Haynes motor 
quietly but powerfully answering your demands. 


Combined with the absence of noise and vibration 
there is the rich comfort in the deep, comfortable up- 
holstering and from the long, resilient springs. 


And another important point, which has its appeal 
to the competent woman of today, is the extremely 
low upkeep cost of the Haynes. 


When your Haynes representative takes you for a 
demonstration drive, be sure to take the wheel your- 
self, and be your own judge of the marvelous ease 
with which you can drive the Haynes and of the 
pleasing responsiveness of its mechanism. 


Now is the time to order your Haynes if you want 
to be sure of it within sixty or ninety days. Later on 
this will not be possible, for in the spring or summer 
there has never been a time when a Haynes “Light 
Six” could be had on immediate notice. 


“Light Twelve’’— Open Cars 
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Feels Like Linen” 


MERCERIZED 


NAPKINS 


for dinners, luncheons, teas, 
breakfasts—any meal, formal 
or informal—satisfy all the de- 
sires of the fastidious hostess 
and housewife. They have the 
smooth, lustrous sheen of 
linen and wear well. They 


sell at cotton prices in dainty 
and attractive patterns. 


Linfeel Napkins come ready hem- 
med, in 15, 18, 20 and 22-inch sizes, 
ranging in price from 75c to $2.00 
per dozen. Your dealercan furnish 
them. Ask for ‘‘Linfeel.’’ 


Send 4c to cover postage and 
we will send sample napkin 


MANVILLE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





To keep Baby’s delicate spine from in 
jury, here is just the thing—a spring 
adjustable to Baby’s growing weight. 
It is an exclusive feature of the 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 


This carriage, more roomy than a reed carriage, 
makes a crib easily moved about the home. 
Folds into small space. Simple; easily opened 


and closed. andy asa go-cart Handsome, 
strong, durable; sanitary, washable throughout. 
Ample weather protection in Dupont Fabrikoid 
waterproof hood. Styles and prices to suit all. 
Free—Baby Book, Chart for Judging Baby’s 
Health, and nearest dealer’s name. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CoO. 
3503 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 
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| flax; immovably stolid, persistent, unsmiling, 
| he stood. Then, seeing Ashurst looking at 
him, he crossed the yard at that gait of the 
young countryman always ashamed not to 
| be slow and heavy-dwelling on each leg, and 
disappeared round the end of the house toward 
the kitchen entrance. A chill came over 
Ashurst’s mood. Clods! With all the good 
will in the world, how impossible to get on 
terms with them. And yet—see that girl! 
Her shoes were split, her hands rough, but 
—what was it? Was it really her Celtic 
blood, as Garton had said? She was a lady 
born, a jewel, though probably she could do 
no more than just read and write! 

The elderly, clean-shaven man he had seen 
| last night in the kitchen had come into the 
| yard with a dog, driving the cows to their 

milking. Ashurst saw that he was lame. 
| ‘You’ve got some good ones there!”’ 

The lame man’s face brightened. He had 
the upward look in his eyes that prolonged 
suffering often brings. ‘‘ Yeas; they’m praaper 
buties; gude milkers tu.” 

“T bet they are.” 

“Ope as yure leg’s better, zurr.”’ 

“Thank you, it’s getting on.” 

The lame man touched his own. “TI know 
what ’tes meself; ‘tes a main worritin’ thing, 
the knee. I’ve a-’ad mine bad this ten year.” 








SHURST made the sound of sympathy 

that comes so;readily from those who 
have an independent income, and the lame 
man smiled again. 

“Mustn’t complain, though—they mighty 
near ’ad it off.” 

“Ho!” 

“Yeas; an’ compared with that ’twas, ’tes 
almost so gude as nu.” 

“They’ve put a bandage of splendid stuff 
on mine.” 

“The maid she picks et. She’m a gude maid 
wi’ the flowers. There’s folks zeem to know the 
healin’ in things. My mother was a rare one 
for that. "Ope as yu'll zune be better, zurr. 
Goo ahn, therr!” 

Ashurst smiled. “ Wi’ the flowers!” <A 
flower herself! 

That evening, after his supper of cold duck, 
junket, and cider, the girl came in. ‘Please, 
auntie says—will you try a piece of our 
May-day cake?” 

‘Tf I may come to the kitchen for it.” 

“Oh, yes! You'll be missing your friend.” 

“Not I. But are you sure no one minds?’ 

“Who would mind? We shall be very 
pleased.” 

Ashurst rose too suddenly for his stiff knee, 
staggered, and subsided. The girl gave a little 
gasp, and held out her hands. Ashurst took 
them, small, rough, brown, checked his 
impulse to put them to his lips, and let her 
pull him up. She came close beside him, 
offering her shoulder. And, leaning on her, he 
walked across the room. That shoulder seemed 
quite the pleasantest thing he had ever touched, 
but he had presence of mind enough to catch 
his stick out of the rack and withdraw his hand 
before arriving at the kitchen. 

That night he slept like a top, and woke with 
his knee of normal size. He again spent the 
morning in his chair on the grass patch, scrib- 
bling down verses, but in the afternoon he 
wandered about with.the two little boys, Nick 
and Rick. It was Saturday, so they were 
early home from school; quick, shy, dark little 
rascals of seven and six, soon talkative, for 
Ashurst had a way with children. By four 
o’clock they had shown him all their methods 
of destroying life, except the tickling of trout, 
and with breeches tucked up, lay on their 
stomachs over the trout stream, pretending 
they had this accomplishment also. They 
tickled nothing, of course, for their giggling 
and shouting scared every spotted thing away. 
Ashurst, on a rock at the edge of the beech 





The Apple-Tree 


(Continued from page So) 


clump, watched them, and listened to tl 
cuckoos, till Nick. the elder and less persever 
ing, came up and stood beside him. 

‘The gipsy bogle zets on that stone,” hi 
said. 

“What gipsy bogle?” 

“Dunno; never zeen '€. 
zets there; 
zettin’ there — afore our pony kicked ir 
father’s ’ead. ’E plays the viddle.”’ 

“What tunes does he play?’ 

“Dunno.” 

“What’s he like?” 

*E’s black. Old Jim zays ’e’s all over ‘air 
"E’s a praaper bogle. ’E don’ come only at 
naight.”” The little boy’s oblique dark eyes 
slid round. “D’yu think ’e might want to 
take me away? Megan’s feared of ’e.” 

“Has she seen him?”’ 

“No. She’s not afeared 0’ yu.” 

“T should think not. Why should she be?” 

“She zays a prayer for yu.” 

“How do you know that, you little rascal? 

“When I was asleep, she said, ‘God_ bless 
us all, an’ Mr. Ashes.’ I yeard ’er whisperin’.” 

“You're a little ruffian to tell what you hear 
when you’re not meant to hear it!”’ 

The little boy was silent. Then he said 
aggressively: “I can skin rabbets. Megan, 
she can’t bear skinnin’ ’em. I like blood.” 

“Oh, you do! You little monster!” 

“What’s that?” 

“A creature that likes hurting others.’’ 

The little boy scowled. ‘‘They’m only dead 
rabbets, what us eats.” 

“Quite right, Nick. I beg your pardon.” 

“*T can skin frogs tu.” 

But Ashurst had become absent. ‘God 
bless us all, and Mr. Ashes!” And puzzled by 
that sudden inaccessibility, Nick ran back to 
the stream, where the giggling and shouts again 
uprose at once. 


Megan zays * 


HEN Megan brought his tea, he said, 
‘““What’s the gipsy bogle, Megan?” 

She looked up, startled. ‘He brings bad 
things.” 

‘Surely you don’t believe in ghosts?” 

“T hope I will never see him.” 

“Of course you won’t. There aren’t such 
things. What old Jim saw was a pony.” 

‘“No! There are bogles in the rocks; they 
are the men that lived long ago.” 

‘They aren’t gipsies, anyway; those old 
men were dead long before gipsies came.”’ 

She said simply, “‘ They are all bad.” 

“Why? If there are any, they’re only wild, 
like the rabbits. The flowers aren’t bad for 
being wild; the thorn-trees were never planted 

—and you don’t mind them. I shall go down at 
night and look for your bogle, and have a talk 
with him.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! I shall go and sit on his rock.” 

She clasped her hands together. ‘Oh, 
please!” 

“Why! What does it matter if anything 
happens to me?” She did not answer, and 
in a sort of pet he added, ‘Well, I dare 
say I shan’t see him, because I must be off 
soon.” 

**Soon?” 

“Yoar aunt won't want to keep me here.” 

“Oh, yes! We always let lodgings in sum- 
mer.” 

Fixing his eyes on her face, he asked, 
you like me to stay?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m going to say a prayer for you to- 
night!” 

She flushed crimson, frowned, and went out 
of the room. He sat cursing himself till his 
tea was stewed. It was as if he had hacked 
with his thick boots at a clump of bluebells 
Why had he said such a silly thing? Was he 
just a towny college ass like Robert Garton 
as far from understanding this girl? 


“VY ould 





(To be continued) 
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a i ~ name Lipton has always been a guarantee of the 
finest tea grown; of careful blending; of uniform taste 
that never varies from package to package, or from year 
to year; of full rich flavor and full strength that make 
for real economy. 


Ss 
SJ 


: ™ 


SRN 


With the world’s tea markets upset, with advanced 
prices on most other brands; with bulk tea, always an un- 
certain, unsatisfactory and expensive method of buying 
S tea, now even worse, this message of no advance on 
& Lipton’s Tea is doubly important, an added reason for 
= buying Lipton’s Tea if you are not already doing so. 





f Our vast resources as the world’s largest growers of tea 

& and our world-wide organization are the reasons why we 

= have been able to maintain prices thus far. We shall con- 

tinue this policy so long as we possibly can—because we 

believe it is good business to protect the millions of con- 

= sumers of Lipton’s Tea rather than to take advantage of 

i | a situation which might justify us, and has forced others 
: to raise prices. 


Ey The quality of course will never vary. 


LIPTON'S TE: 


If you want the best tea go to the firm that grows it. 
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and Green Tea. At all grocers in 


1.5 th, net airtight packages, 25c, 30¢ and 35¢ -_7EA COFFEE. COCOA PLANTER 


163 Franklin Sc. New York City 


Chicago, Toronto, London, India and Ceylon 

A level teaspoontul 
thats only half 
a word — the 


€other half is 






makes two cups greg 
























. A P . “ ge e without the signature of Sir Thomas 

Five kinds to suit different tea tastes; Py ray oe ene ee wer 
Ceylon and India Black, Black and Green ee, A 4 aie 
Mixed, English Breakfast, Formosa Oolong ° —T 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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*“Newform 
Can Cutter 


ACan Cutter that really cuts 
—not tears. 


A Can Cutter that when cutting removes 
the whole top of the can. 


RTI F 


esl A Can Cutter that while cutting, turns 
f the side wall of can outward, turning over 
ia edge forming lip and permitting contents 
he of can to be served in its whole forma- 


tion. 

This Can Cutter is made of high grade 
Cutlery Steel ground to a chisel edge with 
genuine imported Cocoa Bola wood handle. 
Impervious to hot water; only sanitary 
Can Cutter manufactured. Blade is a 
part of the whole structure; highly polished 
and nickel plated; worth $1.00 as a pro- 
duction. 


A child can use this High Grade Can Cut- 


ter. It cuts the tin; does not tear, re- 
moves cap easily. A joy to the housewife. 
The price at your dealer's, 25c. If he 


cannot supply you, send us 35¢ (10c of 
which covers actual mailing) in currency, 
check or money order and the “Newform"’ 
Can Cutter will be mailed post paid at once 


THE LO-VIS COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Showing tie turned lip method of cutting 
and contents 


served in whole formation. 
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Tell your dealer 
you always Wall —_ 
SSE 








r_ BRANDS OF) 
\._ FLORIDA ’ 
ORANGES 


(ACGRAPEFRUIT 
SSS 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Send us the name of your retail grocer 
or fruiterer, and we will send you, post- 
paid, our Booklet of Proven Grapefruit 
Recipes. 
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If you enclose twenty-five cents 
we will also send you, postpaid, our patented 
SUNNILAND ORANGE AND GRAPE- 
FRUIT PREPARER. » It removes seeds 
and properly fruit for ser 


Address 
CHASE & CO., Dept. G 


Jacksonville, Fiorida 
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The Red Planet 
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always conveyed personal information as 
though he were giving evidence against a de 
faulter. Apparently this had happened. Mrs. 
Tufton had arrayed herself, not in sackcloth 
and ashes, for that was apparently her normal 
attire, but in an equivalent, as far as a symbol 
of humility was concerned; namely, in decent 
raiment, and had sought her husband’s forgive- 
ness. There had been a touching scene in the 
scullery, which Mrs. Marigold had given up 
to them for the sake of privacy, in which the 
lady had made tearful promises of reform, and 
the corporal had magnanimously passed the 
sponge over the terrible reckoning on her slate. 
Would he then go home to his penitent wife? 
But the gallant fellow, with the sturdy common 
sense for which the British soldier is renowned, 
contrasted the clover in which he was living 
here with the aridness of Flowery End and de- 
clined to budge. High sentiment was one 
thing, snug lying was another. Next time he 
came back, if she had reestablished the home 
in its former comfort, he didn’t say as how he 
wouldn’t go back to living with her. 

Since the first interview, I informed Betty, 
there had been others daily—most decorous. 
They were excellent friends. Neither seemed 
to perceive anything absurd in the situation. 
Even Marigold looked on it as a matter of 
course, 

“T have an idea,” said Betty. ‘You know 
we want some help in the servant staff of the 
hospital? Why not let me tackle Mrs. Tufton 
while she is in this beautifully chastened and 
devotional mood? In this way we can get her 
out of the mills, out of Flowery End, fill her up 
with novel and patriotic emotions instead of 
whiskey, and when Tufton returns, present her 
to him as a model wife, sanctified by suffering 
and ennobled by the consiousness of duty 
done. It would be splendid!” 

For the first time since the black day there 
came a gleam of fun into Betty’s eyes and a 
touch of color into her cheeks. 

“Tt would, indeed,” said I. 

She rose from the table, announcing her 
intention of going straight to the hospital. | 
realized with a pang that breakfast was over; 
that I had enjoyed a delectable meal; that, by 
some sort of dainty miracle, she had bemused 
me into eating and drinking twice my ordinary 
ration; that she had inveigled me into talking, 
a thing I have not done during breakfast for 
years. And into talking about those con- 
founded Tuitons! One would have thought, 
considering the anguished scene of the night 
before, that it would have been one of the most 
miserably impossible téte-a-téte breakfasts in 
the whole range of such notoriously ghastly 
meals. But here was Betty, serene and smil- 
ing, as though she had been accustomed to 
breakfast with me every morning of her 
life, off to the hospital, with a hard little 
idea in her humorous head concerning Mrs. 
Tufton’s conversion. The only sign she 
gave of last night’s storm was when, by way 
of good-by, she bent down and kissed my 
cheek. 

“You know,” she said, “I love you too 
much to thank you.”’ And she went off with 
| her brave little head in the air. 


CHAPTER XIV 

the first of July there was forwarded to 
me from the club a letter in an unknown 

| handwriting. It was from Reggie Dacre, 

Colonel Dacre, whom I had met in London a 

couple of months before. As it tells its own 

little story, I transcribe it. 
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Dear Major Meredyth: 
I should like to cor 


irm by lote, 


the following an 









which is going the round of the brigade, what I 
recently told uu about our friend Boyce. I 
shouldn’t worry you, but I feel that if one has cast 








slur on a broth r’s honor— 





an unjustifiable fFic 


















and I can’t tell you how the thing has lain on my 
conscience houldn't lea one urned to 

| rehabilitate e in the f erson. 
There has beer good de rapping around 


Ypres lately. Somewhere in this region 
as we cali it nowadays—there was a certain | f 
ground that had been taken and retaken over and 
over again. B’s regiment was in this fighting. And 
at one particular time we were holding a Ger: 
front-trench section. A short distance farther 
the enemy held a little farm building, forming a sort 
of redoubt. They sniped all day long. They a 
had a machine-gun. I can't give you accurat 
tails, tor I can only tell you what I've heard, but the 
tials are true. Well, we got that farmhous 
We got it single-handed. Boyce put up the n 
amazing bluff that has been pulled off in this war 
He crawls out by himself, without anybody knowing 
—it was a pitch-black night-—gets through the 
barbed wire, heaven knows how, up to the house: 
lays a sentry out with his huge cane; gives a few 
commands to an imaginary company, and sumr 
the occupants—two officers and fifteen men—t 
surrender. Thinking they are surrounded, they obs 
like lambs, come out unarmed, with their har u 
officers and all, and are comfortably marched « 
the dark, as prisoners, into our trenches. 

Now, it’s picturesque, of course, and, being 
turesque, it has flown from mouth to mouth. But 
true. Verb. sap. 
Hoping some time « 





esse 









it’s 
or other to see you again 
Yours sincerely, 
R. Dacri 
Lt. Coil 


I quote this letter here for the sake of chrono- 
logical sequence. It gave me a curious bit of 
news. No man could have performed such a 
feat without a cold brain, a soundly beating 
heart, and nerves of steel. It was not an act 
of red-hot heroism. It was done in cold 
blood, a deliberate gamble with death on a 
thousand-to-one chance. It was staggeringly 
brave. 


N the meantime, life at Wellingsford flowed 

uneventfully. Little more was heard of 
Randall Holmes. He corresponded with his 
mother through a firm of London solicitors, 
and his address and his doings remained a 
mystery. He was alive, he professed robust 
health, and in reply to Mrs. Holmes’s frantic- 
ally expressed hope that he was adopting no 
course that might discredit his father’s name, 
he assured her that he was doing nothing 
which the most self-righteous bourgeois would 
consider discreditable. 

After her one lapse from what Mrs. Boyce 
would have called ‘‘Spartianism,” Betty kept 
up her brave face. When Willie Connor's kit 
came home, she told me tearlessly about the 
heart-rending consignment. Now and _ then 
she spoke of him, with a proud look in her eves 
She was one of the women of England who had 
the privilege of being the wife of a hero. In 
this world one must pay for everything worth 
having. Her widowhood was the price. All 
the tears of a lifetime could not bring him 
back. All the storms ot fate could not destroy 
the glory of those few wonderful months. He 
was laughing, so she heard, when he met his 
death. So would she, in honor of him, go on 
laughing till she met hers. 

“And that silly little fool, Phyllis, is still 
crying her eyes out over Randall,” she said. 
“Don’t I think she was wrong in sending him 
away? If she had married him, she might 
have influenced him, made him get a commis- 
sion in the army. I’ve threatened to beat her 
if she talks such nonsense. Why can’t peopl 
take a line and stick to it?” 

“This isn’t a world of Bettys, my dear, 
said I. 

“Rubbish! 
doing it.” 

Apparently she was. She followed Betty 
about as the lamb followed Mary. Tufton, 
after a week or two at Wellington Barracks, 
had been given sergeant’s stripes and sent 0! 
with a draft to the front. Betty’s dramati 
announcement oi her widowhood seemed to 
have put the fear of death into the womans 
soul. Betty regarded Mrs. Tufton as 4 
brand she had plucked from the burning 
and took a great deal of trouble with het. 
On the other hand, I imagine Mrs. Tutton 
looked upon herself as a very important 
person, a sergeant’s wife, and the confidential 
intimate of a leading sister at the We 
lingsford Hospital. (Continued on page o 
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(Contin 


Toward the end of the month Boyce came 
to Wellingsford, this time not secretly; for 
the day after his arrival he glrove his mother 
through the town and. incidentally, called on 
me. A neglected bullet graze on his 
had turned septic. An ugly temperature had 
sent him to the hospital. The authorities, as 
soon as the fever had abated and left him on 
the high road to recovery, had sent him home. 
A khaki bandage arovn | his bull-throat alone 
betokened anything amiss. He would be 
back, he said, as soon as the medical board at 
the War Office would let him. 


L- 
neck 


N this occasion, for the first time since 

South-African days, I met him without mis 
trust. What had passed between Betty and 
himself, I did not know. Relations between 
man and woman are so subtle and compli- 
cated that unless you have the full pleadings 
on both sides in front of you, you can not arbi- 


trate; and, as often as not, if you deliver the 
most soul-satisfying of judgments, you are 
hopelessly wrong, because there are all-im 


portant, elusive factors of personality, tem 
perament, sex, and what not which all thé le gal 
acumen in the world could not set down in 
black and white. So half unconsciously I 
ruled out Betty from my contemplation of the 
I had been obsessed by the Vilboek 


man. 
Farm story, and by that alone. Reggie 
Dacre—to say nothing of personages in high 


command—had proved it to be a horrible lie. 
Boyce had piled up for himself an amazing 
record, one that overwhelmed the possibility 
of truth in old slanders. When I gripped him 
by the hand, I felt immeasurable relief at 
being able to do so without the old haunting 
suspicion and reservation. 

He be agp like thousands of others of his 


type, with diffident modesty of such personal 
aasciern as he deigned to recount. The 
anecdotes mostly had a humorous side, and 


were evoked by allusion. 

At the end of their visit T accompanied my 
guests to the hall. Marigold escorted Mrs. 
Boyce to the car. Leonard picked up his cap 


and cane and turned to shake hands. I 
noticed that the knob of the cane was neatly 
cased in wash-leather. Idly I inquired the 


reason. He smiled grimly as he slipped off 
the cover and exposed the polished deep ver- 


milion butt of the “life-preserver” which 
Reggie Dacre had described. 
“It’s a sort of fetish I feel [ must carry 


he explained. ‘‘When I’ve 
I don’t seem to care what I 


around with me,” 
got it in my hand, 


do. When I haven't, I miss it.” 

‘It ought to have a name.” said I. ‘The 
poilu calls his bayonet ‘ Rosalie.’ ”’ 

He looked at it darkly for a moment, before 


refitting the wash-leather. 


‘I might call it ‘The Reminder,’ ”’ said he. 


“Good-by.”” And he turned quickly and 
strode out of the door. 
Reminder of what? He puzzled me. Why, 


in spite of all my open-heartedness, did he 
still contrive to leave me with a sense of the 
enigmatic? 

Although he showed himself openly about 
the town, he held himself aloof from social 
intercourse. He called, I know, on Mrs. 
Holmes, and on one or two others who have 
no place in this chronicle. But he refused all 
proposals of entertainment, notably an invita- 
tion to dinner from the Fenimores. Sir 
Anthony met him in the street, upbraided him 
in his genial manner for neglect of old friends, 
and pressingly asked him to dine at Wellings 
Park with just a few old acquaintances. 
When he had finished, Boyce politely declined 
the invitation 

“And with a chilly, stand-offish politeness,” 
cried Sir Anthony furiously, when telling me 
about it. “It’s swelled head, my dear chap; 
that’s what it is. Just swelled head. None 
of us are good enough for him and his laurels.” 


I did my best to soothe my touchy and 


The Red Planet 
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choleric friend. No soldier, said likes to 
be made a show of. Why had he suggested a 


dinner-party? A few friends! Any 
Boyce’s position knew what that meant. It 
meant about thirty gaping people for whom he 
didn’t care a hang. Why hadn’t Anthony 
asked the Boyces to dine quietly with Edith 
and himself—with me thrown in, for instance, 
assistance? Let 


one in 


if they wanted exotic me 
try, I said, to fix matters up. 

So next day I called on Boyce and told him, 
with such tact as I have at command, of Sir 
Anthony’s wounded feelings. 

‘My dear Meredyth,” said he, “TI can 


only say to you what I tried to explain to the 
irascible little man. It I accepted one invi- 
tation, I should have to accept all invitations 
or give terrible offense all over the place 
I’m here a sick man, and my mother’s an 
invalid. And I merely want to be saved from 
my friends and have a quiet time with the old 
lady.” 

The explanation — was 
Anthony received it grumpily. 


reasonable. — Sir 


He had his 


foibles. He set his invitations to dinner in 
a separate category from those of the rag 
tag and bobtail of Wellingsford society. So 


for the sake of principle he continued to con- 
demn the fellow. 

On the other hand, for the sake of principle, 
reparation for injustice, [ continued to like the 
fellow and found pleasure in his company. 
He appeared to set himself out to win my 
esteem. Now a cripple is very sensitive to 
kindness. I could not reject his overtures. 
What interested motive could he have in 
seeking out a useless hulk like me? On the 
first opportunity I told Betty of the new 
friendship, having a twinge or two of con- 
science lest it might appear to her disloyal. 

‘But why in the world shouldn't you see 
him, dear?”’ she said open-eyed. ‘‘ He brings 
the breath of battle to you and gives you 
fresh life. You’re looking ever so much better 
the last few days. The only thing is,’’ she 
added, turning her head away, “I don’t want 
to run the risk of meeting him again.” 

I don’t know whether IT ought te set down a 
trivial incident mentioned in my diary under a 
date in the middle of August, the day before 
Boyce left Wellingsford to join his regiment 
in France. In writing an account of other 
people's lives it is difficult to know what to put 
in and what to leave out. But I had better 
narrate what happened and tell you afterward 


why I hesitate. 
N ARIGOLD had drivenme over to Godbury, 
where I had business connected with a 
County Territorial Association, and we were 
returning home. It was a moist, horrible, de- 
pressing August day. Clouds hung low over the 
reeking earth. The honest rain had ceased, but 
wet drops dribbled from the leaves of the trees, 
and the branches and trunks exuded moisture. 
The thatched roots of cottages were dank. In 
front gardens roses and hollyhocks drooped 
sodden. The good mud of the once dusty road. 
broken to bits by military traffic, had stiffened 
into black grease. Round a bend of the road 
we skidded alarmingly. Marigold has a theory 
that in summer-time a shirt next the skin 1s 
the only wear for humans and square-tread 
tires the only wear for motor-cars. With some 
acerbity I pointed out the futility of his 
proposition. With the blandness of superior 
wisdom he assured me that we were perfectly 
safe. You can’t knock into the head of an 
artilleryman who has been trained to hang on 
to a limber by the friction of his trousers that 
there can be any danger in the luxurious seat 
of a motor-car. 
There is a good straight half mile of the 
Godbury Road which is known in the locality 
as “The Gut.” It is sunken and very narrow, 


being flanked on one side by a railway em- 
bankment, and on the other by the grounds 
of Godbury Chase. (Continued on page 53 
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An All-Luxury Car 
At a Low Price 


It has a two-unit Wagner-built starting 
and lighting system—the finest that 
can be purchased. 


So now in Saxon Roadster you simply 
press a button placed conveniently for 
your heel and your motor is started. 


Outwardly Saxon Roadster has acquired 
added attractiveness through a new- 
style body. 


Inwardly, its comfort and luxury have 
been heightened through the larger size 
of the body, the greater roominess, and 
added seat space and leg length. 


With thought of further comfort for 
you, demountable rims and 30-inch by 


3-inch tires have been made part of the 
equipment. 


So in event of some tire mishap the demount- 
able rims make a change of tires an easy, 
speedy operation. 


And the larger tires contribute directly in four 
ways to your benefit. First, they make Saxon 
Roadster a higher-standing car. They also 
mean more road clearance, greater riding 
comfort and lengthened tire life. 


Briefly explained,Saxon Roadster now has more 
tire surface in proportion to its weight than 
any other car in the world. So you may count 
yourself practically free from all tire troubles. 


You are urged to see this new series car at 
your nearest Saxon dealer's. Saxon Roadster 


is $495 f.o0.b. Detroit. 
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\ most desolate bit of road, half overhung 


by trees and oozing with all the moisture 
of the countryside. On this day it was the 
wettest, slimiest bit of road in England We 
had almost reached the end of it, when it 
entered the head of a stray puppy dog to 
pause in the act of crossing and sit down 
in the middle and hunt for fleas. To spare 
the abominable mongrel, Marigold made a 
sudden swerve. Of course the car skidded. 


It skidded all over the place as if it were drunk, 


and, aided by Marigold, described a series of 
ghastly half circles. At last he performed 


various convulsive feats of jugglery with the 
result that the car, which was nosing steadily 
for the ditch, came to a standstill. Then 
Marigold informed me in unemotional tones 
that the steering-gear had gone. 

‘It’s all the fault of that there dog,” said 
he. twisting his head so as to glare at the little 
beast, who, after a yelp and a_ bound, had 
| calmly recaptured his position and resumed his 
interrupted occupation. 

“Tt’s all the fault of that there Marigold,” I 
retorted, “who can’t see the sense of using 
studded tires on a greasy surface. What's to 
be done now?” 


ARIGOLD thrust his hand beneath his wig 

and scratched his head. He didn’t exactly 
know. He got out and stared intently at 
the car. If mind could have triumphed 
over matter, the steering-gear would have be- 
come unfractured. But the good Marigold’s 
mind was not powerful enough. He gave up 
the contest and looked at me and the situation. 
There we were, broadside on to the narrow 
road, and only manhandling could bring us 
round to a position of safety by the side. He 
was for trying it there and then, but I ob- 
jected, having no desire to be slithered into 
the ditch. 

“T would just as soon,” said I, 
giraffe shod with roller-skates.”’ 

He didn’t even smile. He turned his one 
reproachful eye on me. What was to be done? 
I told him. We must wait for assistance. When 
I had been transferred into the vehicle of a 
passing Samaritan, it was time enough for the 
manhandling. 





“ride a 


Fate brought the Samaritan very quickly. 
A car coming from Godbury tooted hard, 
slowed down, stopped, and from it jumped 
Leonard Boyce. 

‘Hello! What’s the matter?’ he asked 
cheerily. 

I explained. Being merciful, I spared 


Marigold and threw the blame on the dog and 
on the County Council for allowing the roads 
to get into such a filthy condition. 

‘That's all right,”’ said Boyce. ‘* We'll soon 
fix you up. First we'll get you into my car. 
Then Marigold and I will slew this one round, 
and then we'll send him a tow.” 

Marigold nodded and approached to lift 
me out. What happened next happened in 
the flash of a few breathless seconds. There 
was the dull thud of hoofs. A scared bay 
thoroughbred, coming from Godbury, with 
disheveled boy in khaki on his back, hove in 
sight. The boy had lost his stirrups; he had 
lost his reins; he had lost his head. He hung 
half over the saddle and had a death grip on 
the horse’s mane. And the uncontrolled brute 
was thundering down on us. There was my 
infernal car barring the narrow road. [ re- 
member bracing myself to meet the shock. 
An end, thought I, of Duncan Meredyth. I 
saw Boyce leap aside like a flash and appear to 
stand stock-still. The next second I saw 
Marigold jump a few yards in front of the car 
and then swing sickeningly at the horse’s bit 
and then the whole lot of them. Marigold, 
horse, and rider, come down in a convulsive 
heap on the greasy road. To my intense relief 
I saw Marigold pick himself up and go to the 
head of the struggling prostrate horse. In a 
moment or two he had got the beast on his 


d Planet 
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feet, where he stood quivering. It was a ting 
smart piece of work on the part of the old 
artilleryman. I was so intent on his danger 
that I forgot all about Boyce, but as soon as 
the three cr:shed down, I saw him run to 
assist the young subaltern, who had rolled 
himself clear. 

‘By Jove, 


from 


that was a narrow shave!” he 
cried cordially, giving him a hand. 

‘It was indeed, sir,” said the young man, 
scraping the mud off his face. ‘That’s the 
second time the brute has done it. He shies 
and bucks and kicks like a regular devil. This 
time he shied at a steam lorry and bucked my 
feet out of the stirrups. Everybody in the 
squadron has turned him down, and as I’m 
the junior, ’'ve had to take him.” He eyed 
the animal resentful!y. 

‘I’m glad to you're 
Boyce with a smile. 

“Oh, not a bit, said the boy. He 
turned to Marigold. don’t know how to 
thank you. It was a jolly plucky thing to do 
You’ve saved my life and that of the gentle 
man in the car. Ii we had busted into it, 
there would have been pie.” He came to the 
side of the car. “I think you’re Major 
Meredyth, sir. [ must have given you an 
awful fright. I’m so sorry. My name is 
Brown. I’m in the South Scottish Horse.’ 

He had a courteous charm of manner and 
a bovish desire to appear unshaken by the 
accident. A little bravado is an excellent 
thing. I laughed and held out my hand. 

‘I'm glad to meet you—although our 
meeting might have been contrived less 
precipitously. This is Sergeant Marigold, 
late R.F.A., who does me the honor of looking 
after me. And this is Major Boyce.” Ob- 
serve the little devil of malice that made me 
put Marigold first. 

“Of the Rifles?” 

A quick gleam of admiration showed in the 
boy’s eves as he saluted. No soldier could be 
stationed at Wellingsford without hearing of 
the hero of the neighborhood. A great hay- 
wagon came lumbering down the road and 
pulled up, there being no room for it to pass. 
This put an end to social amenities. Brown 
mounted his detested charger and trotted off 
Marigold transferred me 3oyce’s car 
Several pairs of brawny arms righted the two- 
seater, and Boyce and I drove off, leaving 
Marigold waiting with his usual stony patience 
for the promised tow. On the way Boyce 
talked gaily Marigold’s gallantry, of the 
boy’s spirit, the idiotic way in which im- 
possible horses were being foisted on newly 
formed cavalry units. When we drew up at 
my front door, it occurred to me that there 
was no Marigold in attendance. ‘‘How the 
deuce,” said I, ‘‘am I going to get out?” 

Boyce laughed. ‘I don’t believe I'll drop 
you.” 

His great arms picked me up with ease. 
But while he was carrying me I experienced a 
singular physical revolt. I loathed his grip 
I loathed the enforced personal contact. 
Even after he had deposited me—very skil- 
fully and gently—in my wheel-chair in the 
hall, I hated the lingering sense of his touch. 


E 

H and I had to bid him good-by and God- 
speed. But when he went, I felt glad, very glad 
as though relieved of some dreadful presence. 
My old distrust and dislike returned, increased 
a thousandfold. : 

It was only when he got my frail body in his 
arms, which I realized were twice as strong 48 
my good Marigold’s, that T felt the ghastly 
and irrational revulsion. I know that my 
malady has made me a bit super-sensitive, 
but my vanity has prided itself on keeping up 
a rugged spirit in a fool of a body, so I hated 


see not hurt,’ said 


sir,” 


to 


of 


» was off the next day, back to the trenches 


myself for giving way to morbid sensations 
All the same, I felt that if I were alone 
in a burning house, (Continued on page 9 
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(Continued from page 88) 


and there were no one but Leonard Boyce 
to save me, I should prefer incineration to 
rescue. 


And now I will tell you why T have hesitated 
to give a place in this chronicle to the incident 
of the broken-down car and the runaway horse. 
It all happened so quickly, my mind was so 
taken up with the sudden peril, that for the 
life of me I can not swear to the part played 
by Leonard Boyce. I saw him leap aside, and 
had the fragment of an impression of him 
standing motionless between the radiator of 
his car and the tail of mine, which was at 
right angles. The next time he thrust himself 
on my consciousness was when he was lugging 
young Brown out of reach of the convulsive 
hoofs. In the meanwhile Marigold, single- 
handed, had rushed into the iaws of death and 
stopped the horse. But as it was a matter of 
seconds. I had no reason for believing that, 


but for adventitious relative positions on the 
road, Boyce would not have done the same 
And yet out of the corner of my eye I got an 
instantaneous photograph of him standing 
bolt upright between the two cars, while the 
abominable brute, with distended nostrils and 
wild eyes, was thundering down on us. 

On the other hand, when Marigold, having 
put the car in hospital, came to make his 
report, and lingered in order to discuss the 
whole affair, he said, in wooden deprecation 
of my eulogy, “If Major Boyce hadn’t jumped 
in, sir, young Mr. Brown’s head would have 
been kicked into pumpkin-squash.” 

Well, I have known from long experience 
that there are no more untrustworthy witnesses 
than a man’s own eyes; especially in the 
lightning dramas of life. But I was kept 
awake all night; and toward dawn I had come 
almost to detesting Leonard Boyce. 


(To be continued) 


In 


a Strang 


ce Land 


(Continued from a 44) 


there, the first one on the left,” explained 
Tom. 
Bewildered at being left alone, for he had 


expected that his brothers would introduce 
him to the principal, Eddie timidly entered 
the building, trying to hide his limp as he 
went up the steps. At the main door he 
paused and peered in. ‘There, right in front of 
him, stood a door invitingly open on which was 
“Office of the Principal.” Still he stood hes- 


itating. Hedreaded togoinalone. He hoped 
that some one wou!d come along and go into 


the room, and then he could iollow them. But 
no one did. He heard the five-minute bell ring, 
and mustered up his courage and entered. 


A pleasant-faced man with spectacles was 
sitting at a desk examining some papers. He 
did not look up at first, and Eddie stood 


silently in front of his desk, not knowing just 
what to do, and getting all trembly as he waited. 
Well, my boy?” said the princ ‘ipal at length. 
“W hat is your name?” 
Ed-Ed-Eddie Randall,” he managed to 
He had supposed he would announce 
but, somehow, he could not 


say. 
his full name, 
enunciate it 

“Oh,” said the principal, “you're a new 
pupil, a brother of those boys who entered 
last week, are you?” 

Eddie nodded mutely and extended his re- 
port-cards, managing to gain a little better 
control of himself as the principal examined 
them. 

* H-m, 
very good. 
you in 5A.” 

A wave of joy swept over the youngster at 
the announcement, obliterating all other 
emotions for the moment. Even in his con- 
fusion he realized he was receiving a promotion 
far beyond his dreams. He was skipping two 
whole grades. At home he had been in 4B. 

‘That’ll be fine,” he said with enthusiasm, 
speaking for the first time in his natural tones. 

A minute later he found himself in one of the 
rooms on the main floor, being introduced to his 
new teacher. 

“Miss Armstrong,” said Professor Hilder, 
“T have brought you a new pupil, Edward 
Randall, who comes to us with very good 
reports. He is to be excused from physical 
exercise. 

Miss Armstrong, a plump young woman with 
a pleasant smile, greeted Eddie cordially, 
showed him a locker where he was to keep his 
cap, and guided him to his seat. 

“T will not ask you to join any of the classes 
today,” she said. “I think you will like it bet 
ter if you just sit here and see how we do things 
and get acquainted.” 


Professor Hilder, “‘good, 
I think we will start 


h-m,”’ said 
Let me see, 


“That'll be fine,’ said Eddie again. 

With attentive eyes and ears he listened to 
all that went on and observed his classmates. 
He soon decided that he would have no diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the others and turned 
his attention to studying the other boys, who 
were also studying him. He felt glad ‘that he 
was sitting down so that they would not notice 
his lameness. As he became accustomed to 
his surroundings, his self-possession returned, 
almost before he realized it the session was 
over, and he had taken his place in line to 
march out of the room. 

‘““How’d you hurt your leg?” whispered the 
boy with whom he was marching. 

“T didn’t,” answered Eddie 
grew that way.” 

Someway, this reference to his lameness, 
about which he was ordinarily so sensitive, 
had not embarrassed him in the least. Eddie 
himself could not understand it. 

“Gee, that’s tough!” said the other boy 
sympathetically. 

‘** Aw, I don’t mind it,” replied Eddie. ‘‘The 
other kids call me Limpy, but I don’t care.” 

“My name’s McCollough—they call me 
Four-eyed Mac,” said the other boy. 

“And I’m Limpy Randall—my real name’s 
Eddie—Edward Haverford Randall.” 

Outside the building their ways separated. 

‘“So-long, Limpy, see you ’safternoon,” 

called out the McC ollough ‘boy. 

‘“*So-long, Four-eyed,” cried Eddie as he 
hastened home to relate to his anxious mother 
the events of the morning. 

‘‘And did any of the boys call you Limpy?” 
she inquired anxiously, after Tom and Richard 
had left the table. 

“Sure,” said Eddie carelessly, “I told them 
to call me that. All the fellows have nick- 
names.” 

Puzzled beyond words by this new attitude 
of her youngest toward his infirmity, Mrs. 

Randall continued her questions. She wanted 
to know if he had had any difficulty in getting 
excused from physical exercise. 

“No,” said Eddie, offering no details, “I 
fixed that all right.”” Then he went on to 
tell how he had been promoted, skipping two 
whole grades, and hurried away to school 
again before half his mother’s questions 
had been answered. : 

But Eddie was to have other new and in- 
teresting experiences. At the afternoon ses 
sion he took part in all the classes, acquit- 
ting himself creditably in spite of the fact that 
he had not studied the lessons. An hour be- 
fore the session ended Miss Armstrong made 
a novel announcement. 

“Boys,” she said, (Concluded on page 92 
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In a Sttange Land 


(Concluded from page go) 


“the girls in Miss Rider’s room—5A—think 
they are better spellers than you are. They 
have challenged you to a spelling-match. It 
is,to take place in the assembly-room. The 
room that has the most still in line at four 
o'clock will be the winner.” 

A spelling-match was a novelty to Eddie. 
As the other pupils took their places in line to 
march into the assembly-room, he still sat in 
his place wondering whether or not he was 
expected to take part in it. Miss Armstrong 
noticed his hesitation. 

“Randall,” she said, ‘‘as this is your first 
day here you may be excused—”’ then, observing 
the look of disappointment that flashed across 
his face, she added quickly, “‘ that is, unless you 
want to take part. I see you have very good 
reports in spelling.” 


‘T think I'd like it very much,” said Eddie, 


| getting up quickly to march in with the others. 








N the assembly-room he found that, as be- 
came a new arrival, he had a place near the 

d of the line. He was glad of that. It 
would give him time to see what the others did 
before he was called upon to spell any words. 
After they had all taken their places, the 
girls from M/'ss Rider’s room in one aisle and 
the boys from Miss Armstrong’s class in the 
aisle opposite, facing them, Professor Hilder 
came in and took his place on the platform. 
He began to give out words, first to a boy, and 
then to a girl, and so on down the line. 

Eddie found it exceedingly interesting and 
exciting. So far, the words had a familiar 
sound, and he was certain they were from the 
same spelling-book they had used in his old 
school. This gave him no small feeling of 
satisfaction, for he was certain that he could 
spell correctly every word it contained. 

At first there were very few misses. Pro 
fessor Hilder seemed to select the words from 
the front of the book where all the pupils were 
With his face flushed 


on familiar territory. 
from the excitement, Eddie eagerly awaited 
his t.rn. The boy next to him went down 


on asafetida, putting in two s’s. Eddie 
spelled it correctly. Soon the head of the line 
was reached again. ‘The principal now turned 
to the back of the book and began to skip 
around, and che list of casualties rapidly in- 
creased. ‘Two girls and two boys got flustered 
over gerrymander. 

One by one, they were falling out now on both 
sides. Eleven words had come to Eddie, and 
each of them he had spelled correctly without 
any hesitation. The lines were fast growing 
shorter, and Eddie, as his unsuccessful mates 
took their seats, found himself moving step by 
step nearer the head. Soon there were only 
four of the girls and three of the boys leit. Two 
of the girls and one of the boys went down on 
renaissance. On the boys’ side there were 
eft now only “‘Four-eved Mac” and Eddie. 
The girls’ side was still headed by a petite 
vision in blue with golden-brown curls and 
brown eyes and pretty red lips—Diana Wal 
ace was her name, Eddie had learned from 
the whispered conversation about him. ‘Thus 
far, she had spelled every word correctly, as 
1ad Nellie Curtis, a slender dark elf with 
snapping black eyes, who stood beside Diana. 

I:ddie looking across the aisle at his oppo- 
nents found himself wishing that Diana would 
win. She was ever and ever so much prettier 
than the other little girl, he decided. For a 
long time Nellie seemed invincible, but at last 
she stumbled. 

‘Rhetorician,” 

** R-e-t-0-r-i-c-i-a-n,”’ 
confidently. 

“Wrong,” said Professor 
Collough—rhetorician.” 

Nellie Curtis, trying hard to keep back the 
tears, reluctantly took her seat, and “Four 
eyed Mac”’ with a triumphant glance essayed 
the word. He made the fatal error of trying to 





enunciated Professor Hilder. 
spelled the Curtis girl 


Hilder. ‘ Mc- 


The last story in the Limpy series, ‘*For Value Received, 


give it two t’s, anda second later Eddi 
Diana Wallace alone faced each other. A waye 
of exultation swept over Eddie. He had beep 
hoping for an opportunity to demonstrate to 
these new boys that he wasn’t lame in the head 
He had promised old Jonas that he would do 
it somehow. All unsought, his chance had 
come. Already he had outspelled every other 
boy in the room—and all but one girl. 

He shot a triumphant glance across the aisle 
at his opponent—and had a change of heart 
A wavering doubt crept into his mind. Maybe 
it would be nicer to let her win. Probably 
she was just as eager as he to be the victor, 
Perhaps she might cry if she didn’t win. He 
decided that he would not like to make her 
cry. Still he wanted so much to win himself 
He just had to show the new boys that he 
amounted to something even if he was lame 
He must win! Think how proud mother would 
be of him if he did, and old Jonas! 

Meanwhile, as the conflict raged within him, 
he kept mechanically spelling the words Profes- 
sor Hilder was giving out—ten words, twenty 
words, thirty words—and still neither one of 
them had missed. 

Both sides of the room were tense with 
excitement as boys and girls eagerly awaited 


and 


the outcome. Eddie was getting tired of 
standing. His lame leg was aching, but he 


hardly minded it at all so eager was his inter 
est, and so confident was he of winning. 
And yet—did he want to? He stole another 
look at Diana Wallace's eager, sparkling eyes, 
at her red cheeks, at her pretty curls— 
Randall,” said Professor Hilder, “‘sidereal.” 
Eddie hesitated. He looked across the aisle 
again at Diana’s flushed eager face. A sudden 
resolution seized him. 
‘*S-i-d-i-r-e-a-l,”’ he spelled almost defiantly 
Professor Hilder paused as if tempted to 
give him another trial. Miss Armstrong. gave 
a little gasp of disappointment. 
“Wrong,” said the principal. 
you spell it?” 
“*S-i-d-e-r-e-a-l,”’ 
over with happiness. 
A moment later they were both surrounded 
by their classmates, congratulating — them. 
With mingled feelings of regret and compla 
cency Eddie listened to the praise of his teacher 
and the boys, even though there was a shade 
of disappointment in their congratulations 
Yet in the midst of it all, he found sweet sat 
isfaction in the knowledge that it was Diana 
Wallace who had defeated him. He rejoiced 
in the secret that he could probably have won 
he had wished to, and most of all in the 
sweetly consoling glance Diana gave him as 
she passed him on the way to her room. 


“Diana, can 


spelled Diana, bubbling 


DDIE’S father, happening, a few min 
utes later, to pass the school-building 
stood stock-still in astonishment, as a mob ot 
small boys poured forth, headed by a specta- 
cled youngster, all shouting at the top of their 
voices, ‘‘ Hurrah for Limpy Randall!” 
From the cheering throng, his youngest son 
emerged with face flushed and hair tousled, 


and spying his father, hobbled over to join 
him. 

“Oh, Dad,” he cried joyfully, > had a 
spelling-match, our room and Miss “Rider's 
the boys against the girls, and I won—almost. 


Four-eyed Mac and I—we spelled all the other 
fellows down, and then there was only me 
left and a girl on the other side, and she 
won.” 

“Bully for you!” said Mr. Randall. “But don't 
you mind these new boys calling you Limpy?. 


“Pooh!” said Eddie, “What do I care’ 
All the fellows in our bunch have nick 
names.” 

And Mr. Randall smiled understandingly, 


realizing that, as Eddie grew older, he w4 
learning that a boy with a lame leg isn’t much 
different from other boys after all. 

”? will appear in an early issue. 
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ND why shouldn’t these inquisitive 
youngsters ask you for the bev- 
erage that everybody else around 

the table seems to enjoy so much? 

The need of the day is for a beverage 
of rich pure aroma and flavor accept- 
able to the child—one that your child- 
ren will enjoy as much as you do your 
coffee. 

Youwill find this beverage in Drinket, 
the new pure cereal food-drink that 
looks and tastes so much like coffee. 

And what is more, Drinket has a 
decided dietary value. Prepared from 
a blend of selected food-grains, Drinket 
suppliesrichly the natural mineralsalts 
so necessary for sound body-growth. 


for ten cups. 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


When ay » Children Begin 


GIVE THEM 


DRIN KET 


The Children’s Beverage 
MADE IN THE CUP 


Drinket is the new delicious 
cereal beverage—made from a 
blend of selected food grains. 
In appearance, flavor and arozna, 
it comes very close to coftee. 

Unlike coffee-substitutes 
Drinket contains no molasses, 
which is the reason for the re- 
markable purity of its flavor. 


75 cups 25c 


In fact, the Director in charge of food 
analysis in the medical school of one of 
America’s greatest Universities, writes 
of Drinket as follows: 

“All of the mineral salts required for 
body-growth are present in Drinket, and 
looking at the matter purely from the stand- 
point of its mineral content, I can safely say 
Drinket would be a valuable addition to the 
diet of all, but especially for.the growing 
child.”’ 

How to Serve Drinket 

Make Drinket in the cup—use from half toa 
level teaspoonful. Add boiling water, stir until 
dissolved, then add sugar — 
and cream to suit taste. ; : 

For Iced Drinket make —s> 7 
same as above, then pour “peti? 


into glass over cracked ice. 
" Wine 


A DELICIOUS § 


Look for this 
Signature 
Send postcard with 
your grocer’s name for 
free sample — enough 
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He Needs Bran 


So do all inactive people—young 
or old. 

Every day’s diet should include 
this natural laxative. 


In Pettijohn’s, the luscious rolled 
wheat hides 25% of bran flakes. 
So it means whole wheat, with its 
vitamines and phosphates—plus 


flaked bran. 


See how one week’s use will 
change things. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


* At grocers— 20c per package 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 30c per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago (1449) 





The Denied Retues Can 


*% Put One In Your Kitchen 


| Just the thing you've needed to take care of 
the refuse from your dirty dishes, parings, etc 
{; With an Amico Refuse Can always handy it 
} will be no longer necessary to make trips to the 
garbage can several times a day, regardless of 
} Weather conditions. 


Delivered to your Home for $1. 50 


Send us $1.50 and we will deliver, or will have the nearest 
lealer deliver an A t 












Keep it under your kite n a | 
it fly proof and odor proof. In inclement weather refuse can } 
kept enclosed several days with no apparent evidence of i i 
presence. 





an be expelled without bang 





Shaped so that co 
slamming, and refuse c uch the bands 
Made o rrosive Like the 
and the Amico Sink Protecting Dish Pan, 


25c additional west of Rocky Mountains 
AMMIDON & CO. 


31 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, 
The forty-year-old House 






nico Broiler Plate 
will last a lifetime. 






Md. 
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THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


MACARONI 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 
SKINNER MFG.CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 
January Good Housekeeping 
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The Fountain 


of Youth 


Continued from page 


Olcott, looking down from her immeasurable 
advantage of years and experience, perhaps 
saw some unsuspected value in soft young 
curves and flushing shyness. The lady’s lips 
came together in a grave line, as though for 
a moment she had caught her breath. Then 
she smiled again, this time at Mr. Angus, but 
he was looking at Pansy and did not see. 

“T used to know this old place intimately,” 
Miss Olcott went on. “It is good to see it 
again. I hope Mrs. Sparks is well.” 

“Yes, thank you, only she is in bed with 
sciatica.” Pansy “brought out, then hated her- 
self worse than ever. 

‘I am sorry. I hope Ah, look, Angus! 
Here is the little old Betty Cavendish sampler.” 
She laughed as though it had some association 
for them both, and he responded eagerly, 
nervously. His laugh came incessantly as 
they made the slow tour of the room. The 
place was rich with reminiscence for them; 
their repeated, ‘‘ Don’t you remember—”’ beat 
and bruised Pansy as she stood forgotten by 
the door. Miss Olcott kept using his name, 
Angus, with a careless ease that seemed to 
make a princess of her; not in the most secret 
depths of her heart had Pansy ever called him 
anything but Mr. Angus. Once he said her 
name, Edith, not amusedly, as he said Pansy, 
but with a gravity that gave it a sickening 
significance. The door into the court was 
open, and Miss Olcott paused there, looking 
out with a deepening smile. ‘‘The old ‘Foun- 
tain of Youth,’ Angus!” 

He tried to smile back, but could not quite 
meet her straight look. “Will you drink 
again?” he asked. 

“You always insisted that I didn’t need it,” 
she reminded him. 





“Oh, I was the one who really needed it,” 
he said quickly. ‘“‘You gave me my first 
drait of it, Edith.” 

: And you have gone on imbibing, I sus- 
pect! $i 

‘Do I seem younger?” he asked. 

“Younger than your letters. Do I seem 
older than mine?”’ Then she cut off his 
answer. ‘Never mind—don’t tell me. 


far nicer than thirty- 
Youth 


Thirty-five is a nice age, 
two was. I wouldn’t go back a day. 
hurts too much—it wants too much.” 

‘And you think you have escaped that 
yet?” he challenged her. 

“T am much farther from it than you are,” 
she said, leading the way out into the court. 
For a long time they leaned on the well-curb, 
talking in low tones, but neither drank. 


O tourists happened to come, and Pansy 
had nothing to do but to watch them. 
When at last they lifted their heads, they 
saw her, a drooping little maid in an old-time 
costume, sitting on Madam Hancock’s hassock 
with her head against the dark wood of a 
grandfatherly clock. 
‘I want my tea,” 
“The old lady is tired, 


said Miss Olcott abruptly. 
Angus; she must have 


her tea. Do you remember how furious it 
used to make you when I used that title?’ 

‘It does still,” said Angus absently, his 
eyes on Pansy. ‘‘It is too absurd.” 


She laughed a little, 
that slanted across her 


and adjusted the hat 
bright hair. ‘I wish 


your little friend could come with us,” she 
said. “‘But I suppose she can’t leave.” 
That roused him. ‘Ah, I should like you 


to know her,” he exclaimed. ‘‘She is as sound 
and sweet and fine as—ripe fruit.” 

“And she looks like apple-blossoms,” Miss 
Olcott added, and, pausing on the threshold, 
took a long look about the old room. Then 


| she said good night to Pansy with so lovely a 
.| friendliness that Pansy was swept by an absurd 


longing to love her and burst into tears. But 
she stood very straight on her two plump feet 
| and made her grave little answers with blue 
eves bravely lifted. Then they were 

together, and the day dragged on to its ¢ 


gone 


lose. 


\fter giving Granny her supper, Pansy 
brought out broom and duster and _ polish, 
but at the first attempt at work her arms 
wilted down at her sides. The heaviness of 
her heart seemed to spread through her whole 
body. Letting the broom drop, she curled down 
on the door-step in the warm dusk, her face 
hidden in her arms. In all her joyous little 
girl life she had never known misery like this. 
It did not seem to be concerned with Mr. 
Angus, but with the grace and distinction of 
mature ladies, beside whom others were stupid 
and helpless and young. 

WILL vowed hotly. “I'll 
French, and wear 
I bust!” Then 


grow up,” she 
read more, and study 
corsets—I'll be a fine lady 
realization of the years it would all take 
crushed her down again. Tears were swelling 
up to her eyes when the sound of a step scat- 
tered them. Mr. Angus was coming down the 
lane alone. 
“T am just on my way to dinner,” he said 
jerkily. “I ran down for a minute.” He 
looked blindly at his watch, then sat down on 


the step beside her. ‘You saw how lovely 
she is,” he added, his head turned away. 
“Yes,” said Pansy faintly. 


‘She has done so much for me,”’ he went on. 
‘Taught me things—about life and taste 
as well as honored me with her friendship. 
Her suddenly coming down here—I don’t 
know what it means, Pansy. J don’t knox 
what it means.” 

“What do you want it to mean?” 

He drew a sharp breath. ‘Once I would 
have—Pansy, it isn’t a year since I repeated 
to her that if ever she wanted me, she had only 
to—lift her finger. And now- The whole 
world seemed to stand still, waiting. ‘Oh, it 
was literary love—not flesh-and-blood love,” 
he cried. ‘“‘And I didn’t know!” 

The constellations were suddenly back in 
their places, the world was going ahead at its 
normal jolly pace. Pansy had barely time for 
a_ silent, astonished, “What have I been 
fussing about!” before the black abyss of the 
afternoon was obliterated under a leaping tide 
of sunny content. 

“Well, you will just have 
she said with practical energy. 


to tell her so,” 


‘No,” he spoke slowly and solemnly. “No, 
I couldn’t do that, Pansy. She is too 
wonderful, too fine in every way. One 


couldn’t fail her. I can’t dream that she would 
really want me, but, if she does, I am pledged.” 
Pansy seemed to swell all over with righteous 
protest; then on her released breath came a 
mighty verdict. ‘‘Some people are so high- 
minded that they haven’t got good sense! 
Distraught though he was, he was caught 
by its clean-cut decision, its Pansy quality of 
robust honesty. For an instant, the old joy 
in her leaped up in a shaken laugh. “Ah, 


Pansy, Pansy!” he cried. Then he rose and 
went away without another word. 
“T don’t see anything funny in that, 


Pansy observed; then she jumped up and 
went vigorously to work. 

It was very late when she finished, but she 
was not sleepy. Some quality of suspense 
was in the air; her heart raced, and at every 
chance sound she turned rigid, listening. She 
argued that no one could possibly come, yet 
she kept the lights all on, that the house might 
look awake, and invented a dozen new tasks 
to prolong the evening. She was on the point 
of giving up when a hesitating step made her 
fling open the door. 

“T won’t come in,” said Mr. Angus, then he 
absently did come in and sit down. He was 
very grave, and his words came with difficulty. 

“T wanted to tell you, Pansy—ah, she is 30 
beautiful! I didn’t know there were—women 
like that. She came here simply on her 
way to make a visit; she is staying only this 
one night. She stopped off to- He for- 
got to go on, and his (Concluded on page 90) 
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- Prepare it carefully, 
— SYTHE PACKAGE following the direc- 
eailaisaiiia tions on the package, 
arent gag and you will find that 
every member of the family will thoroughly 
enjoy this delicious and wholesome beverage. 
Its healthfulness is assured by its purity and 
high quality. 


Hi] 


——ene Made Oniy Tp —eereson 
Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 25tanisnea iso 
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Your Breakfast — Steaming Hot ! 


These shivery days of ice and snow, there's 
nothing that so touches the spot, and starts 
you off for the day so cheerful and comfy, 
as a good breakfast, pzping hot. ie 


The Ever-Hot-Ever-Cold Cup 


he *‘Ever-Hot—Ever-Cold’’ 

for 15 minutes, without covering. 

you—and waits hot ; you don’ ¢ 

lso keeps sherbets, ices, etc., from melting. It keeps 

I things hot, very hot—or it keeps them cold. It i 

an all-year, all-around household need 

The cup is made of pressed glass and the holder of 
German Silver or of nickel. Itis decidedly attract 

and forms an important part at the well appointed table 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 

It tells you more about this wonderful inventior 
and pictures the cups for you, priced at $1 
$2.00, each. We will gladly mail you a copy 


Cup keeps eggs hot 
Your food waits for 


wart. s wonder cup 


gratis 


W.S. Ensign Corporation 
5 East 19th Street 


Insist on this package 


A little of this cooked palat- 
ne bran mixed with your 


3 favorite breakfast food daily 


; will improve the dish and better 
ical health—Of Best Grocers. 


Kellogg’s | 
* Bran 


(COOKED) 
FOR CONSTIPATION 


Keep well with this delightful Bran. 


“Insist on green package with red seals.” 
Of better grocers. 


The Kellogg Food Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. ) 








A Dissolving Tidbit 
* VECE TON & 


A Delicious Morsel in Cube Form Which 
Makes a Delightful, Appetizing Drink 
Tastes like rich meat juices but contains 
no meat. It flavors soups 
and gravies to tempt the 

taste of an epicure. 

By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 
Send us the name of your 
dealer and we will supply 
him with Vegetone. 


Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc. 
Baldwin. L. I. New York 


BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING 


*Free-Hand Cooking,” roc; Food Values,"’ zoc; ‘*Five- 
Cent Meals,""10c; “U 'p-To- -Date Home,”’ labor-saving ap- 
pliances, 64 pp., 15c; **The Profession of — Making,’ 
home-study jomestic Science courses— FRE 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507a W. 69th a CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 


eyes, dark and solemn, were fixed on the beauty 
he had: witnessed. Pansy, braced against the 
table, waited with a gathering frown. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

He turned to her, but still with no effect of 
looking at her. ‘I have had something better 


Coneli 


than I deserved,” he said. ‘I can see that. 
The gods offered me a rare opportunity—and 
I was only mortal, and missed it. Edith 
is going to undertake some work, a serious 
responsibility. She will not have time to 
write often.” 

“Well!” said Pansy again. 

“Oh, I know. It was what I wanted. 
Only I can’t help seeing what I have lost. 


\h, she was wonderful—she understood every- 
thing—and she wasn’t afraid of speech! It 
is better this way, but—life isn’t as simple as 
it looks, Pansy. Good night, dear child.” 

He put out his hand with the aged smile of 
a great-uncle, and went away. Pansy stood 
glowering at the closed door. 

‘“‘Nobody’s afraid of speech,” she muttered. 
“Nothing so wonderful in that!” Then her 
defiance melted before an awful and desolating 
humility. ‘‘I’m nothing but an ignorant kid,” 
she admitted, and went wearily to her room. 

\n hour later, sitting up in bed in the dark- 


ness, she suddenly spoke aloud: “I don’t 
see why it aches so—you’re not in love with 
Mr. Angus! Goodness—he’s too old. You 


stop this nonsense.” 

It worked. A blast of fresh air seemed to 
pass through the room, clearing away fever 
and folly, and Pansy promptly went off to sleep. 


GRANNY was up the next day, able to tend 
the door, and an unusual rush of tourists 


kept Pansy busy. Three bridal couples were 


vouchsafed her, and, better yet, an engaged 
couple. Pansy saw ‘“‘him” look down and 
“her” look up, and the meeting of their eyes 


sent a delicious shock through her. That was 
the sort of lover she would have some day: 


young and stalwart and worshipful, just out 
of college with a football record—not a 


letter-writing person who looked at you like 
an uncle. 

The last one had gone, and Pansy was out 
in the court picking up the paper drinking- 
cups when a quick step crossed the room. It 
did not sound like Mr. Angus, and, for a 
moment, the figure in the doorway scarcely 
looked like his stooping and poetic presence. 
His head was flung back, his hands fairly 
swaggered in his pockets, and there was not a 
hint of kindly uncle in his lively, ‘Hello, Pansy!” 

The sunset, glowing over the old walls, 
made a picture of the rosy maid in the old 
court, and usually he would have stayed where 
he was to enjoy it, but tonight he came briskly 
out. ‘Suppose we have a spree,” he said. 
“Will you? What shall it be?” 


‘Movies?”’ suggested Pansy. 


Potato Salads 


Fountain 


ided from 


of Youth 


page of 


‘Hooray Mr. Angus sat down on the 
well-curb and dipped the last remaining cup 
in the bucket. “I am not going to offer you 
any,” he said, lifting the cup as though he 
toasted her. ‘‘ You don’t need the Waters of 
Youth, lucky child.” The water did not look 
inviting, but he took it down with laugh 
Then his heels drummed the bricks, and he 
whistled an air. ‘‘ How quickly does it work? 
he asked, fixing her with mischievous eyes. 

“Granny says it doesn’t work at all,” said 
Pansy. 

“Ho, Granny, what does she know? Pansy 
do you suppose Granny was ever in love in all 
her life? 

“Well, she got married,” Pansy argued. 

He laughed out. ‘True. Well, I will bet 
she doesn’t know one thing about the subject 


now—any more than you do!” 
‘Me?” Pansy was indignant. ‘Why, Mr 
Angus, I’ve been in love five times!” 


“You have!” His heels, his shoulders, his 


very jaw dropped. ‘‘ Pansy, you don’t mean 
that,” he said gravely. 
“But I do, too. Why, it has been twice this 


very winter! 

He was unaccountable. <A joy as sudden as 
his dismay sent up a shout of laughter. He 
laughed open-mouthed at the sky, so splendidly 
that Pansy began to laugh, too, a clear gurgle 
of joy that brought his eyes back to hers 
Over the wall came the ripple of a street-organ, 
playing a Scotch reel. ‘“‘Ta dee, ta dee, t 
dee, ta dee His hands took it up, then 
his feet; he sprang up, facing her, and Pansy 
dropped her cups and fell joyously into posi- 
tion. Their heels and hands snapped, they 
jigged and twirled through the figures of the 
Highland fling, both grave now, intent on doing 
it right; and Granny, pausing in the doorway 
looked on with a sardonic gleam in her old 
eyes, but turned away before they had seen her 

“Ta dum, ta dum, ta dum, ta dum— 
Their breath was going, their gravity weaken- 
ing, but still they flung their hands and heels 
twirling to the final burst of speed. The last 
notes dropped them, limp and gasping, on 
the well-curb. 

“Wasn't it fun?” cried 

He mopped his forehead, laughed, then 
dipped his cup into the bucket. “I never was 
so thirsty in my life,” he panted, and would 
have drunk, but Pansy stopped him. 

“Mr. Angus, I truly don’t think you'd 
better drink any more of that water tonight,” 
she protested. 

Again his laughter rang in the old court, 
and, though she did not at all know why 
Pansy joined in. Granny, hobbling to the 
front door, beckoned the departing musician 

“You're a poor old thing—you might as 
well have that,” she muttered, holding out a 
coin. Perhaps even Granny still knew 
something about the affairs of youth. 


Pansy. 


that Are’ Different 


(Concluded from page 66) 


fine, one canned pimiento cut in small pieces, 
and a little grated onion or chopped chives. 


Dress with a mayonnaise or boiled dressing, 
and serve in a ring of chopped parsley or 
shredded lettuce. 

Potato SALAD WITH BAcoN—Cut one-fourth 
of a pound of bacon into dice and fry with a 
slice of chopped onion till crisp. Remove from 
the fat and mix with cold boiled potatoes cut 
in dice. Sprinkle with paprika and salt. To 
the fat add three tablespoonfuls of sharp vinegar 
and stir till well mixed. Pour over the bacon and 
potatoes and garnish with shredded lettuce- 
leaves. Lettuce-leaves are shredded by rolling 
them tightly, then cutting them into fine shreds. 

STUFFED BEET AND Potato SALAD—Cook 
large shapely beets till tender; then drop into 
cold water and slip the skins from them. With 
a teaspoon hollow out each beet till a deep cup 


Fill with vinegar and stand in the 
refrigerator till required. For the filling chop 
cold boiled potatoes with one-fourth their 
quantity of pecan- or walnut-meats. Season 
well and mix with half a teaspoonful of grated 
onion. Moisten witha boiled dressing. Empty 
the vinegar from the beets and fill with the 
potato. A halved walnut-meat may be placed 
on each as a garnish. Serve on lettuce-leaves 

Potato SALAD WITH SHREDDED BEEF—Slice 
four large potatoes previously boiled and 
chilled. Add to them half a teaspoonful 
grated onion and one green pepper cut in 
shreds. Tear an eighth of a pound of smoked 
beef to bits and frizzle it in butter till crisply 
brown. Dress the potatoes and pepper with a 
French dressing and arrange in a salad-bowl. 
Scatter the hot beef over the surface. Serve 
immediately. 


is formed. 
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Mr. Otis E. Glidden has for 
17 years been the leading ex- 
pert in gelatine desserts. He 
has traveled the world over to 
find ways to improve them. 

The finest Jelly desserts pro- 
duced in America have long 
been of his creation. 





He has now perfected a new dessert which 
he calls Jiffy-Jell. It is the final result of 17 
years devoted to gelatine delicacies. 

It is made of a rare-grade gelatine, of which 
there is limited supply. It is so dainty that 
it hardly resembles old-time gelatine desserts. 


To procure a constant supply of this rare- 
grade gelatine, Mr. 
Glidden has joined 


with the men who 4‘ 
makeit. Together they A 
have built, amid the a tay Pie 


Waukesha springs, a 
white enameled kitch- 


plant of America. 
Now you can every- 
where obtain, in a 
damp-proof package, 
this Jiffy-Jell dessert. 


Grape Fruit Relish 


boiling water; I cup grape-fruit aioe and pulp; 


in one-half cup boiling water and add flavor 
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one-half cup sherry wine. Dissolve Jiffv-Jell Jiffy-Jell with Prunes Sed Wars eauty cocked. 


acco rding to directions on package. W hen it Dissolve 1 package of Jiffy-Jell, any flavor, 
is cool add the grape-fruit and sherry wine. according to directions, omitting the separate Jiffy-Jell with Rice 
Place in Sci alloped grape-fruit skin 5, and top. vial of flavor if desired. Prepare 1 pint of ‘ , 
= off with a dash of currant preserv stewed prune pulp. When Jiffy-Jell begins to One package Orange Jiffy-Jell; 1 cup cream; 
= thicken add 1 teaspoon cocoa, 14 teaspoonful cin- 1 cup cooked rice. Dissolve and add flavor 
= Our Own namon, pint prune pulp. Beat together with 1 according to directions on package. Add rice 
with cream or to Jiffy-Jell while it is hot. When it comes to 





= Re ee cup whipped cream. Serve 
4 One package Lime Jiffy-Jell package R: aSP- budding sauce. congeal add the cup of cream whipped stiff, 
= verry Jiffy ore ; I pac — Orange “Tift y~Jell I ’ and mould. If desired, slices of pineapple 
= pecans, walnuts or mixed nuts issolve each sc II Wi f¥ar aaiectia used: 
p ackage Jiffy-Jell separately and add flavor ac- Phez Jiffy poll y 
cording to directions on package. When each One package Lime Jiffy-Jell; one-half pint spi 
is ready to congeal—that is, stiff e nough to “Phez,” pure juice of the Log: ee Dissolve Tomato As pre 
keep from running one into apn t—place the the Jiffy-Jell in one-half pint boili ing water One package Lime Laer ; one can tomato. 
Lime in bottom of mould with enough chopped and add flavor according to directions on Dissolve the a Mp Jell in two cups Strained 
uts to coverit. Then add the Seabury and package. Then add the one-half pin t ‘‘Phez,"”” tomato juice, vell seasoned. Pour into flat 
z pl on top of that; lastly add the Orange. pure juice of the Loganberry. Mo yuld in sherbet mould to Serve in squares with mayon- 
= Serve sliced with whippec d crean cups and serve with whippe gicae naise dressing on lettuce leaves. 








The Supreme Dessert 


A New Creation 


In Fruity, Quick Desserts 


Each a True 
Fruit Flavor 


The flavors for Jiffy-Jell 
are made from the fruits 
themselves. Not one is arti- 
ficial. 

By concentration, the fresh fruit juice is 
made into an essence. Then each flavor comes 
sealed in a vial. Thus you get in all its fresh- 
ness the flavor of the fruit itself. 





There are seven of the Jiffy-Jell flavors— 
Strawberry Raspberry Cherry Orange 
Lemon Lime and Pineapple 

The Lime is a garnish flavor—green and 
tart and zestful, like the Lime itself. 

Use the others 
alone, or mix them 
with fruit, with choc- 


Home of Jiffy-Jell olate or nuts. Serve 


s Model Food Plant with whipped cream 
or without. Thus Jiffy- 
Jell places at your in- 


en the model food Ay mE WE Ga 3 Tai Waa in stant command scores 


tt ta il? ii ai ais of delicious desserts. 


And the cost is only 
two or three cents 
per dish. 


These recipes have been tested and approved by Miss Mildred Maddocks, director of Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Jitfy-Jell with Sliced Oranges 


® 
One package Lemon Jiffy-Jell; one-half cup Recipes Prepare one package of Orange Jiffy-Jell ac- 


cording to directions. Sliced, quartered or 
chopped oranges may be placed in the Jiffy- 
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With Flavors in Vials 












































To Every Woman Reader 


Like Fresh 
Raw Fruits 


One full package of Jiffy-Jell is 
offered free to every Good House- 
keeping home. Present the coupon 


} below to your grocer. Tell him the Jiffy-Jell comes. in 


a powder, packed in a 
waxed container. So 


flavor you want. He will give you 
a full-size package, and charge the 





price to us. 














it doesn’t stale. 
is cag j i ig = 
“i ‘ _ sang make veg to eight — 
- d ac ) ) ewe . 
4 agen — em to your folks tomorrow __sert, pour boiling water on it. Add the flavor 
as our treat. from the separate vial when dessert has partly 
cooled. Thus you do not scald the flavor. That 
That package will change your whole con- would change it entirely. You get the flavor 
5e ception of gelatine desserts. of the fresh raw fruit. 
d } It will come to you sweetened, in proper 
color, ready for instant use. The true fruit ; 
flavor will ae in a vial, as fresh as the hour Jiffy-Jell has been approved by Dr. Allyn, 
: i al, as $ 
S pels . under the Westfield Pure Food standards. It 
we sealed it. : 
n has also been approved by Good Housekeep- 
C- Make one of our recipes with it. That will ing Bureau. 
e tell you more about Jiffy- Please find it out at once. See 
n Jell in a moment than we how the gelatine differs from others. 
; could ever tell in print Learn what pure fruit flavors add. 
x COUnE eve Pp Note how fresh and natural they 
1- Get this free package are, coming in sealed vials. 
. ire. A 
. See what a world of fruity eaten Sle cep sae 
_ daintiness it t grocer. Cut it out at once. This 
ain yee Re hae up hes is too fine a dainty to miss. 
you. will show you the 
y : Ww 
‘ aukesha Pure Food Co. 
s way to delightfully end a Lime Jiffy-Jell Used as a Garnish Waukesha, Wis. 
thousand future dinners. Green, like the Lime Fruit, and Zestful Complete Book of Recipes Mailed on Request 
Cut Out This Entire Coupon 
Write your name and address on the lines below. nt the coupon to your grocer. He 
c= will give you a full- -size package of Jiffy Jel any flavor ch che urge the price to us. 
or Note this package carefully. Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell with Waukesha Pure Food Co. printed 
re yn the package. No othe 7 dessert is made this way. Nx ) other has the fruit juice in vials. 
If your grocer hasn't W aukesha Jiffy -Jell he can get it very quickly. It is now sold everywhere 
NOT GOOD IF PRESENTED AFTER FEBRUARY 10, 1917 
= Your Name 
. Your Address .- wee . + 
: edeem these coupons in accord his off On Feb or 
le TO THE GROCER: a sent d us ao coupons whic ted - ‘ieee: We wil | Gam pred 
you 12% cents each in cash—your full retail price. This offer is good in the United States only. 
Only Waukesha Jiffy-Jell redeemed on these coupons. 










Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 
WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO., WAUKESHA, WIS. (37] 


eRe TT i 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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should know the a, | \ 


between the 
hosiery that is knit to shape— 


FASHIONED HOSE 


—and hosiery that is either stretched 
to shape or tailored with seams. 


THE NEXT TIME you buy hosiery ask your 
dealer to show you a pair of “Burson.” Pull 
one over your hand—test the firmness of the 
knitting ; feel how smooth it is on the inside ; 
see how the shape is really knit-in without 
a seam anywhere; examine the back of the 
leg and see how rows of knitting gradually 
drop out to narrow the ankle ; how the leg 
and foot are shaped to fit without binding 


or without seams. 


SUCH A TEST will convince you that these 
special features give real comfort along with 
a trim, snug fit—and that Burson Hose are a 


realization of what you have often wished for. 
MADE IN Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and Art 
Silk. Prices 25c to 75¢ 


Sold in the leading retail stores 
Write for free booklet 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
71 Glen Street 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Unwrinkling, White 


DIAN RIEAD 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


Use It Instead of Linen 


The white fabric for all the family. Just the thing for dresses, house-dresses, middies, 
sport clothes, children’s suits, rompers, men’s shirts, nurses’ uniforms, etc. It is 
firm and substantial, hangs well, washes and irons perfectly, wears ‘‘like iron,’’ yet 
is very reasonable in price. It comes from the laundry looking like new if ironed 
while still very damp with a very hot iron. 


Families, especially those with children, are using Indian Head for everyday use in- 
stead of expensive table linens. It comes in widths ranging from 33 to 44 inches, 
and may be used for ‘‘runners”’ faggoted in Japanese style, or 
in other ways as fancy dictates. 
The f . 5 : . eos Doll’s Dress of 
Che firm, round thread of Indian Head adapts itself to embroid- Kelis Tiel 
ery, hemstitching and drawn-work of all kinds. 
‘ Cut ready to sew. 
Many stores offer ready. | 22Me Steres sell Indian Heed in the Wesh Goods Department, others Will delight your 
to-wear garments of | in the Domestics. But wherever ycu find it, the name INDIAN HEAD little girl and show 
od NDIAN HEAD must appear on the selvage or you are not getting Indian Head at all. you what Indian 
i If you don’t find it in one store, you will in the next. Head really is. 
Sent for only 6c 
Dept. 19, Box 1206 in stamps. 


Amory, Browne &. Ca Boston, MassacHuserrs 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 












| oreniegen instinct for careful pur 
chasing is universally recognized. 
And when two hundred and fifty 
thousand women select the same elec- 
tric cleaner, there must be some very 
good reason for their choice. 


The Frantz Premier has been chosen by 
one-quarter million housewives. 





The housewife’s preference for this cleaner 
explains why every third cleaner made and 
sold is a Frantz Premier. 


Nine Pounds of Sterling Quality! 


We have branches and dealers nearly 
everywhere. Our price is modest—time 
payments if desired. Booklet on request. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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And just think, Mother how 


| muchwesaved 


“It’s the prettiest dress I ever had—and 
this hat is a perfect dear. Then, there are 
your two waists and skirt and the frocks 
for Bess and Dorothy. And the materials 
for everything we’ve made cost less than 
one of those dresses I had last spring.” 


This is an example of the savings in just one 
home out of hundreds in city, town and country 
all over America now that women are finding 
the easy, delightful way to clothes-economy 
through the simple and practical home-study 
Courses in Dressmaking and Millinery offered 


THE WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


The Woman’s Institute is an educational institution 
for women associated wlth the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, which perfected the correspond- 
ence method of teaching and in 25 years have trained 
more than a million men for successful careers in the 
technical trades and professions. The Woman's In- 
stitute teaches the domestic arts and sciences in the 
home—the natural place to learn them. It helps 
women to be more efficient housewives or trains 
them for dignified, well-paying professions. It has 
students in every state and in many foreign coun- 
tries, ranging in age from 12 to 65 years. Its courses 
and methods are endorsed by editors, educators and 
experts in the subjects it teaches. Its textbooks are 
so simply written and fully illustrated that anyone 
can understand them. Its courses are sold at prices 
and on plans of payment that place their benefits 
within the reach of every woman. It has a staff of 
specially trained women who take a personal interest 
in and give individual help to every student. The 
Woman's Institute brings a knowledge of the domes- 
tic arts and science to every door and makes every 
home a school. 


WHAT THIS sae 


DRESSMAKIN WILL TEACH YO 


How to make all stitches and seams used in dress- 
making. 

a Ng plan and make becoming garments of every 

ind, 

How to draft patterns and use tissue paper patterns. 

How to make waists, skirts and dresses. 

How to select, buy and use all kinds of materials. 

How to make and use all kinds of embroidery. 

How to make perfect fitting underwear and lingerie. 

How to renovate, dye and make over garments. 

How to make infants’, children’s and misses’ clothing. 

Howto make tailored coats, skirts and complete suits. 

How to make pretty evening gowns and wraps. 

How to make afternoon coats, suits and dresses. 

How to plan and make a bride’s entire trousseau. 

How to make garments for unusual figures. 

How to make dresses, suits and coats becoming to 
elderly women. 

How to use colors harmoniously ; how to dress in 
taste and style. 

How to get a position or go into business as a dress- 
maker. 

How to copy dresses you see in shops, on the street 


and in fashion magazines. 
WHAT THIS COURSE 


MILLINERY Wit'reace you 


How to make all the stitches used in making hats. 

How to make foundation crowns and brims. 

How to make straw and other kinds of braid hats. 

Howto cover foundations with velvet, silk, plush,etc. 

How to renovate, clean and dye millinery materials. 

How to make all kinds of ribbon bows and flowers. 

a make hats becoming to your own individu- 
ality. 

How to make all kinds of children’s and misses’ hats. 

How to copy hats you see in shops and on the street. 
Ow to make mourning millinery. 

How to make hats becoming to mature women. 

How to use colors harmoniously; what colors to use. 

How to make and use all kinds of artificial flowers. 

How to make and apply novelty trimmings. 

How to select, buy and use millinery materials. 

Howto goin business asamillinerand conduct a shop. 


by the 


WOMANS INSTITUTE 


By our new easy method you can learn right 
at home in spare time to make all your own 
and your children’s clothes and hats and save 
two-thirds of what they now cost you. You can 
have stylish clothes and hats for so little the 
cost will surprise you—a $35 suit for $15, a $20 
dress for $6, a $10 hat for $3, a $5 waist, skirt 
or simple dress for as little as $1 or $2, and in- 
fants’ and children’s clothes for a mere frac- 
tion of what they would otherwise cost. 


New, Easy, Home-Study Method 


Our method is entirely different from any- 
thing you ever have seen or heard of. So 
simple you can start making garments at once. 
Hundreds of wonderful illustrations show and 
explain every step. Each student receives in- 
dividual instruction from expert teachers. Our 
method is endorsed by dressmaking authorities 
and by hundreds of successful students. 


Be a Dressmaker or Milliner— 
Go in Business for Yourself 


With the thorough training these Courses 
give you, you can go into business—secure a 
good paying position, or open a shop of your 
own. The demand for dressmakers and milli- 
ners is greater than the ig soy dope are 
making $25 to $40a, week. The work is pleas- 
ant and dignified. Through the Woman’s In- 
stitute you can prepare for success in either 
field right at home in spare time—no going 
away or serving along apprenticeship. Send 
this coupon or a letter or postal today and let 
us tell you all about the Course in which you 
are interested most. Your mere request will 
not obligate you in any nig but will bring you 
—free—the full story of how you can dress 
better at less cost or prepare for a pleasant 
and profitable profession. 


atiaeeieeatiteestiieeticnatitemetianstiemetiaestianstitendinntiantientametiansticntientenntiastiation 


| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 8-N, 358 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


Please send me full information regarding your Home-Study Course in the subject I | 


have marked below: 
€ Home Dressmaking 


2) Professional Dressmaking 


OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


What Women Say Who Know 


I consider this course the best 
thing that could come into the 
life of any woman or girl, single 
or married, in a domestic way. 

Mrs. G. L. OwrnGs, 
Carrollton, Ala. 


Your course is all you claim 
ittobe. Iam gaining a knowl- 
edge I can apply as occasion de- 
mands, If Iam left tomy own 
resources, I can now make a 
comfortable living for myself 
and two small children. 

Mrs. MABEL GORRELL, 
Danville, Ind. 


I hesitated before enrolling 
because of doubts as to a course 
of this kind being successfully 
taught by correspondence. 
The lessons are so clear and 
easily followed that all m 
doubts have been removed. 

MRS. ALBERT L. Hauck, 
West Brookfield, Mass. 


One can learn through these 
lessons ina few months what 
it would take years to learn in 
a workroom. 

Mrs, Mary H. Buake, 
Wollaston, Mass 


My lessons are so delightful 
I want_to be sewing all the 
time. I needed waists, skirts 
and house dresses, so I made 
them up from my books and 
feel so much more satisfied 
knowing they are made and 
finished right. 
Mrs. M. L. Watts, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


The more I study under your 
instructions themore enthused 
I,become. I wish every woman 
who desires to always appear 
at her best could take advan- 
tage of the wonderful oppor- 
tunity you offer her. 

Mrs. Grace M. LakE, 
Lincoln, Ill. 


I enjoy every minute of the 
work. I wonder why we stay 
untaught when the way Is so 
pleasant and so within the 
means of anyone. 

Mrs. J. C.*REYNOLDS, 
Corning, N. Y. 


) Millinery 


Specify whether Mrs. or Miss | 


Address 
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In using advertisements see page 12 103 





Admiration 


comes to the 
woman whose 
hair is always in 
Beautiful order 


This wonderful new hajr pin, 
the greatest invention of its 
kind, has made it possible for 
every woman to look her best 
at all times. 


HUMP Hair Pins 


The Famous Hair Pins that “Lock the Locks’ 


HUMP Hair Pins are less than a vear Some people, accustomed to hair pins that slip, might think 
Ae ete ahs Nines Veer vet SARE oa that HUMP Hair Pins are hard to remove because they don’t 
oid with the New Year, yet lillions ol stick out. It is true that HUMP Hair Pins do not slip or fall 
packa ges have been sold. Countless out ‘you aa er them out. But this is perfectly simple and 
: é : x - not the slightest effort. 
thousands of women insist on HUMP yep _— 
‘ ; ; ] air Pins never catch or pull the hair. ley never 
“SS a a age : HUMP Hair Pin \ h or pull the | rl 
all Ins every day at their snops. teel heavy or tight in the hair. And they are the most 
. . . : economical you can buy because y« don’t lose them. 
Meritalone eS eee MP \ bial ila aia chance iis laiL ‘ 

Hair Pins rape The little raicnaggh center ~ Invisible HUMP Hair Pins 
leg, so simple yet so ingenious, holds the hair = Invisible HUMP Hair Pins are simply marvel- 
firmly and kee} 9s each hair pin exactly in \ \ lous for short ends and for the waves and 
place. The a! does not protrude as in # curls over the forehead and ears. The only 
other pins. The most simple or the most / invisible hair pins that stay in the hair end 
iris achi Missin <6. sek eicaendl: Yate : f down without slipping. You will find them 

: sad ees arred DY un- it indispens: able after a single trial. 


seemly wires projecting. 


ALL SIZES 


Sold ites: 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 

his name and toc postage and we 

will send you our Complete Assortment package. 
Ask him, or write us today. 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 
SOL, H. COLDEERS, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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324 ‘‘Viceroy”’ baths 
in this hotel 
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y\ (EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL CHICAGO Yn 
i wig <a ammnmas ae 


‘Bath room beauty 


KOHLER Bath Tubs are specified for the finest hotels and the most 
luxurious apartment buildings, such as the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
This is because of the unequaled beauty and excellence of 


KOHLER WARE 


—Always of one quality—the highest 


RST 


But it is not for conspicuously high-class 
buildings only that KOHLER Bath Tubs, 
Lavatories and Sinks are most suitable. 

KOHLER WARE, with its hygienic 
designs and superior enamel, is in wide and 
rapidly increasing demand for the less ex- 
pensive houses, apartments and bungalows. 


The trade-mark“ KOHLER,” in faint blue 
in the enamel of every KOHLER product, 
is our quality guarantee. Ifyou are building, 
request your architect to specify KOHLER 
Ware for your bathrooms. Writeforournew 
book “KOHLER OF KOHLER.” It contains 
illustrations of our many attractive patterns. 


Address Department G-1 


BRANCHES 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Detroit Chicago 
Indianapolis 


Boston 


The “Viceroy” Plate V-14 
(Patent Applied Por 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
St. Louis 
Houston 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Seattle 
London 


St. Paul 


Columbia Lavaters, 
Plate h-5-«Al 





ptulaclic, ot 
Bruoh 
“AClean Tooth Never Decays” — 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Be sure to ask for the 

| Pro-phy-lac-tic by name. 

Fy Oe ay It is always sold in the 

Q8DO2 yellow box. | 
di bi oth b h 
fo} geil ay-\g (eye) rus 

mareil ateiat aS Florence Mfg. Co. 

the surfaces 158 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


The tooth 


brush that really 
ol (“FV ean Atal 
the teeth 


© Brushyour © 
Teeth Upi||| 
i> Down , 
aS va B Not —-— 
- GO ; This——~-— 
So 7 Way —— 
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OR their sake, so that no matter what happens to you, their little 
faces will smile and their little bodies will grow strong and they will 


have all that they need, all that you want to give them. 


Now they’re safe. Now you can give them everything. But suppose 
one day pneumonia or appendicitis, or some accident should strike you— 


what would happen to them then? 


It is your wife who tells you all this. She knows that one man in seven is 
hurt or killed in an accident each year and that sickness comes to even the 
most careful. For your sake, for your wife’s sake, for the children’s sake— 





For an annual premium of $60 on the Accumulative 
Disability Policy, if you are in a “ Preferred’’ occupa- 
tion, and under 51 years of age, we will pay you $50 a 
week for as long as you are totally disabled by a railway, 
steamship or burning building accident, or $25 a week if 
you are disabled by an ordinary accident. And we will 
pay you $25 a week up to 52 weeks, if you are totally 
disabled by sickness. We will pay hospital charges or 
for a surgical operation. 

If you are killed by accident, we will pay your estate 
from $5,000 to $15,000, depending on the character of the 
accident and on the number of years you have carried 


Tear off this coupon and mailvt today. It will be the best thing you ever did. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and 


Drawer 1341 


Liability Insurance 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines 


An tna Agent has a national advertising campaign working for 
him all the time 


A=TNA-IZE 





the insurance. If you lose two limbs, or both eyes .# 
by accident, we will pay you the same amounts. 
One-half of these amounts will be paid if you is 
lose one hand, one foot or one eye by ac- fy. 
cident. In addition to weekly payments /7° .- 
while you are disabled between date 4 

of accident and time of death or y 

any one of the other losses f# 


named. Lae 
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Styles for 


every room 
in the house 


You haven’t seen Sanitas at its best if you 
haven’t seen some of the beautiful dull 
finished, decorative patterns. 


Choose from 130 styles that are just as art- 
istic as you could desire for bedrooms, din- 
ing rooms, libraries and halls. 


There are burlap, grass cloth, leather and tapes- 
try effects; other styles resemble imported wall 
coverings. Then too, there are plain dull fin. 
ished tints as well as glazed styles. 


Sanitas is not only pretty, it is practical, extremely 
so. Does not crack, ‘peel or tear. Made on 
cloth, finished in durable, non-fadeable oil 
colors. Will not absorb water or grease stains. 
Can be wiped with a damp cloth and kept bright 
and clean always. 


Whether you are going to decorate one room or 
more, now or later, find out why Sanitas 
is the most economical wall covering in 
the end. Always look for this trademark. 


Write for Booklet and Samples 


give your decorator’s or dealer’s name. Address 
The Manufacturers of 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 


Py 320 Broadway Dept. 7 New York 
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, Is Your Complexion 
| a “Tattle-Tale” ? 


Does your complexion insinuate that you 
are getting old? 

Why not have the complexion nature in- 
tended your having—a clear, smooth, soft skin 
glowing with health? Wake up your skin! 
Invigorate it in this way: Rub a pinch of 








-Pompeian Massage Cream 


into your cheeks. Rub it out again. This wonderful pink 
cream cleanses the pores and stimulates the circulation, 
thus bringing natural beauty to your cheeks. 


THEN AT BEDTIME — to overcome the mischief done 
the skin by the wear and tear of time and weather, apply 
a little Pompeian NIGHT Cream faithfully every night. 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream is so snow-white. Motorists’ 
tubes, 25c; Jars, 35c & 75c. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. Health is beauty. Stop dandruff, 
keep the scalp healthy and you will have a better chance 
to have beautiful hair. Pompeian HAIR Massage is a de- 
lightful clear amber /iguid—neither oily nor sticky. 
Bottles: 25c, 50c & $1. 


MARY PICKFORD 4:31 
and Trial Jar 
This beautiful art calendar of the world’s most pop- 

ular woman and her pet, “Canary Billie,” is exqui- ° Cleveland, Ohio 
sitely colored, size 28 inches by 7% inches, with an e Gentlemen: I en- 
- ~~ art-store value of 50c. Send 10c for calendar and ..g® close 10c for a Mary 
a trial jar of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. Pickford Art Panel and 
PO M PE IA N ‘ Send coupon today. ; a Pompeian MASSAGE 


A — , : Crez ial jar. (S P 
4 ‘ASS AG & C R E am Pompeian Mfg. Co., 28 Prospect St. Cleveland, 4 Pla yo tne as tg ac 


“a 


RS" PE lan mrs CO 
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FOR RAT 


RESH from the 
Home of Pork 
Perfection—choice 
porkersraisedinthe 
Northwest dairy 
land, far from 
crowded packing 
centers. Prepared 
under Govt. O. K. 
Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand Sliced Bacon 
and Pork Sausage 
are ina class alone. 
Try them and you 
will be convinced. 
IfyourQualityStore 
cannot supply you, 
send us your deal- 
er’s name. 


Try This Recipe 


Place two cups of cooked 
rice in a baking dish, chop 
one-half of a green pepper 
into two cups Of tomatoes, 
cook fifteen minutes and 
pour over the rice. _ Insert 
eight or tea links of Dairy 
}rand Pork Sausage and 
bake forty-five minutes in 
a moderate oven. 


QUALITY DEALERS: 


Writefor OurExclusive 
Agency Proposition. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B. Austin, — 
The name Hino 3 
Dairy Br ' 
Products is y 
tificate of quality. 
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Candy Spells 
Home 


“CANDY MAK- 
ING is part of Home 
Making as I see it,” 
says ‘Auntie Taylor, 
“and you can make just 
as good candy as I witha 


HOME 
* Tayl OL cAnpyY MAKER: NY 
T RMOMETER ~ 

Just try and see if wholesome homc- . 
made candy doesn’t make for a happier family 
this winter. Send for Free Book of Recipes 
for Favorite Candies showing how to use the 
Thermometer and make real homey candy. 


Ack y H Jandy Maker*s 

for the Taylor Thermometer. If he does 
not have it or will not crder for you, send us bis name and 
address with $1.25 and we will send you one. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tycos”™ 


Ballards Bran 


IDEAL DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 
























it dealer 






There ¢a 





Taylor?’ 








* At your Grocer’s. 
have it, send us his name and ad- 


ackage, 
LLARD CO., 
Louisville 


rain or 


in stamps for trial 
BALLARD & B. 
Station C 


Dry your hair at home, 
Ladies: 4 ttt Pr or summer, 
the Latest Invention Gas Hair Dryer. * Dries the 
hair thoroughly in a few minutes, making it soft and 
fluffy. Can use on any gas range or plate. Absolutely 
harmless. Lasts a lifetime. Money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfied. Price only $1.35. 
A. KEEGAN, 3144 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois 


POULTRY PAPER jiriodicat up- 


periodical, up- 
to-date; tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry for pleasure or prolit. 

four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept, 221, Svracuse, 


hine, 





N.Y. 
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If he does not | 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
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niglit or day, with | 


Winter Wheat 





(Continued from page 27 


Williamsburg, 
Fight—” 


been in. Siege of Yorktown, 
Fair Oaks, Seven Pines, Seven Days’ 


“What?” she cried. “Did you fight seven 
whole days?” 
“Yes,” he answered proudly. His voice 


had been gathering body ever since he began 
to read, and now she thrilled to the vibrant 


ring init. ‘Seven whole days under fire—on 
three days’ rations.” 

She bounced in her seat, and her eyes 
snapped with understanding. ‘Aren't you 
goin’ to put that in?”’ 

“Why, no,” said he, “this is a list of the 


battles.” 


“a DON’T care what it’s a list of, it’s mighty 
dry readin’, and you want to stir ’em up. 

We'll just put that in right after thename. In 
one of them little curly little what-you-call-its. 
‘Seven-Days’ Fight, three days’ rations!’ 
That makes you see what it was like. Goon.” 

** Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mill, Savage’s Sta- 
tion, Frazier’s Farm, White Oak Swamp, Mal- 
vern Hill.” 

“What happened at Malvern Hill?” 

“We licked ’em good,” he said exultantly. 

She thrilled again at his tone as she pounced 
on the word. “Put that in, ‘licked ’em good.’ 
Go on.” 

“Harrison Bar, James River 

“Tf there’s many more, you got to boil ‘em 


down. When you're askin’ people to do some 
thing for you, you can’t afford to make ‘em 
tired.” 

He thought a moment. ‘I got to have these 
in, they’re big ones. Second Bull Run, An- 
tietam, Fredericksburg.” 

“Gracious,” she cried in admiration. ‘All 


those? And honest, weren't you ever scared?”’ 

“Sure, we were all scared; 1 always expected 
every battle would be my last.” 

Mrs. MacNahan struck her knees in excite- 
ment, and the paper rattled. He moved away 
in alarm. ‘That’s the kind of stuff you want 
to put in,” she said. ‘You want to make 
them see how you felt.” She took her own 
piece of paper and wrote feverishly: ‘‘‘Now, sir, 
I never expected to live to see that war over; I 
always expected every battle would be my last.’ 
That goes right in there. Read on.” 

“ After Fredericksburg I got sick with the 
fever, was sent from tent hospital to Washing- 
ton, then to the U. S. hospital, Fort Schuyler 
on the East River, New York. My people 
tried to get me discharged for disability, but 
they couldn’t. So I got a furlough and, being 
a blacksmith by trade 


“You?” she cried in surprise. ‘* Well, ain’t 
you shrunk!” 
“Yes,” he admitted, crestfallen. ‘I used to 


be something in those days. You wouldn’t 


know me now. 


Mrs. MacNahan felt a quick contrition. 
“Don’t you care,’ she said. ‘‘ Everybody 
shrinks. I’m ten pounds lighter than I ever 


was, and I guess you’d thought I was skinny 
before. Now go on.” 

‘Being a blacksmith by trade, when I heard 
the Quartermaster’s Department at Nashville, 
Tennessee, wanted blacksmiths to repair gov- 
ernment wagons, I got free transportation and 
went there and worked for the quartermaster 
until the war was over. All this is God’s 
truth of my own personal knowledge.” He 
finished in a glow of quavering valedictory. It 
was evident that he thought the end was a fine 


flourish. He looked at her  tremulously. 
‘That’s all,”’ he said at last. 

“All? You ain’t said what you want them 
to do,”’ she said witheringly. 


‘I want them to give me my honorable dis- 
charge. I never went back after my furlough 
was out, and so [ went on the books as a de- 
erter.” 

‘** And you never done nothin’ about it all this 
time?” she raked him mercilessly. 

\s long as I was working for the govern- 


ment I thought T was in good standing.” 


Her eyes gleamed approval. ‘That sounds 
all right,” she said, then read over the letter 
critically, while he hung upon her decision 
with childish eagerness. ‘‘There’s two things 
you want here,” she concluded. ‘In the first 
place, you want some bait. I hope you voted, 
and I hope you voted on Mr. Ks s ticket.’ 

“Yes,” he answered quickly, “I did.” 

“T’m glad you remembered to do somethin’, 
We'll put in that you’re a good Republican 
And now we’ve got to have some more feelin’s.”’ 
She paused a moment and surveyed him ab- 
sently. Then she plumped a question at him 
suddenly. “What do you want to go to the 
Veterans’ Home for, anyway? Is the eatin’ 
better?” 

“Why,” he repeated, stung and bewildered. 
lo be a pauper? And die in the poorhouse? 
A man who wore the blue two hundred times 
under the enemy’s fire? I want to go to the 
Soldiers’ Home where I can pass out with 
honor. If I hadn’t got sick, I would either 
have fallen on the field or had an honorable 
discharge. And just because I didn’t realize 
I was deserting I must die in an almshouse. 
I’m not the kind of a soldier to desert my flag. 
I come of old Scotch Highland Gordon fighting 
stock. My heart craves for the music and the 
flags. The Soldiers’ Home is my home. | 
think it’s cruel to me not to be there. It’s just 
the law. Surely they didn’t mean a thing like 
that, and if they knew, it’d be fixed some way.” 

His words, beginning with painful delibera- 
tion, had gained momentum until they poured 
out ina torrent. They forced from the skepti 
cal Mrs. MacNahan the silent tribute of respon- 
sive thrills. She felt them chase up and down 
her spine. She found it easy to remember 
that he had been a sergeant, even a blacksmith. 
When he finished, exhausted, she rocked her 
body backward and forward with crackling 
laughter. 

‘I thought [ could dig it out of you,’’ she 
said in triumph. ‘‘We’ve got to put some of 
that feelin’ in the beginning of the letter so as 
to get the interest started right off. I got to go 
home now. I'll write out the letter and decide 


what to do. You mayn’t see me fof a!day 
or two. You can keep my tobacco if you 
want to.”” She hustled him off and departed 
the way she had come. 


The next day she was not there. ‘The next 
as he waited in a fever of impatience and fear, 
he saw her head come over the wall. In the 
act of swinging for the descent, she caught sight 
of him and threw herself back until she came to 
a standing position on the top. There among 
the leaves her face looked more like a malicious 
parrot’s than ever. Her voice pecked down at 
him, thin but terrible. ‘‘Go away!” she cried 
“At once, or I'll never come back!” He fled 
in alarm. When he returned nervously ten 
minutes later, he found her bolt upright in 
her accustomed seat, her steady puffs showing 
no trace of maidenly agitation. 


“You come snoopin’ round again,” she said 


sternly, ‘“‘and that’s the end.” 

H®! faltered an apology, but she vouchsated 
no reply beyond asnort. Finally she said 

coldly: “You don’t know any more about 

treatin’ a lady than treatin’ a senator. I 

should think you could show a little sense at 


How old are you?” 

“T’m sixty,” he answered apologetically. 

“Well, I'm fifty,” she replied meaningly. 
“You came near spoilin’ it all just when it was 
goin’ fine.”’ She paused, effectively prepared 
to let the news be palatably wrung from her. 
But though his eyes gleamed wistfully like a 
dog’s, he did not speak. She turned from him 
in disgust. Apparently he could never be re- 
lied upon to play up unless he were skilfully 
maneuvered into it. 

“T’ve seen Lucy Rollins,” she announced 
thrillingly. Getting no response, she went on 
in crescendo, pausing after each sentence tor 
the reply that never (Continued on page 11? 
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: The Suns inne 


Make This Your 
Home-Building Year 


Will this year see the attainment of the home you have 


been waiting for? Of course, you have ideas and plans of 
t you want. ‘Then take the first step toward their fulfillment by 
for the truly wonderful Book of Aladdin Homes. You're sure 
your dream home come true in picture, plan and cost 


How Aladdin Helps You Build 


lirst, the plan: A hundred homes to choose from, and each as interesting, as charm 













- and as practical as ‘The Sunshine” shown above. Next, the material: As clear and 
from blemish as was ever taken from the forest Read the great Dollar-a-Knot 


Guaranty. And last, the service: A knowledge and experience gathered from twelve years’ 
vorking with thousands of home-builders—everywhere —a service that assists you in every 
of your home-building. 


Aladdin’s Readi-Cut System Offsets 
Rising Home-Building Costs 


ourse, the cost of living has been raised And so has the cost of building ‘Yet, you can 
ese higher press ; by eliminating wast The Aladdin Rez adi- Cut System of ( onstruction 
ites the usual 18% waste of lumber, wast: in measuring, sawing, ct att ing and fitting. This 
tched against wasteful methods offsets he higher price of building mat erials. Twenty 
mber from.a sixteen-foot board—the Ala Book No. 614 tells how 
7 . * 66 . ” 
One of Your Neighbors is The Sunshine 
‘ M4 “The Sunshine,"’ the home pictured above, contains living 
an Aladdin Customer room, dining-room, 3 bedrooms, kitch n, bath oom, cellar 
There i n Aladdin H entrance and front porch Its price is $1045 for all lumber, 
5 an sMaddin ome near you, millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, 
rever you live. Write us for the id shingles, lath and plaster, ‘hardware, locks, nails, paint, var 
( t eA] are nishes The home is shipped to you in asealed boxe r, com 
1 to see the owner, to see his plete, Readi-C ut,ready to erect. Safe arrival of the complete ma 
\ lin Home He will tell you about terial in perfect condition is guaré unteed. Floor plan arrange 
Maddi tality een ment and complete description of ‘The Sunshine” will be 
= ity, about Aladdin economy, found in the Aladdin Book of Homes. It also pictures City 
\laddin service and about his Homes, Suburban Homes, California Bungalows, Apartment 


complete satisfaction. for it today. 


THe ALlappin Co. 


Homebuilders to the Nation 


617 Aladdin Ave. °™"“31iten ae" Bay City, Mich. 













Send for this Book 


Aladdin 
Homes 


graphs, floor plans 


Buildings, Flats, Barns, Summer Cottages, Garages Send 


In advertisements see 
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The Auto-Wheel 

Coaster Wacon is 

faster than any other 

wagon on wheels. The 

boy who owns one holds 

all the speed records in 

neighborhood 

Why don’t you get an Auto-Wheel? 

Let us about this 


wonderful wagon. About its 
automobil istructior Its quiet 
roller wheels. Its oval 
spokes, caps and sturdy 
beautifully hed body. 


WRITE US NOW. 


Feit Pennant for names 


FRE of three wagon dealers, 


stating which one carries the Aato- 
Wheel Coaster Wagon. 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
151 Schenck St. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
reston, Out. 
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Let Baby Plas | 
| The Safest Way 


a Paby Nest. 

| Ge Mother's 
can't fall out The s 

} rocks the youngster wl 
i keeping him delighted 


MGBASy iNET 


a rest totired mothers—pro- 
growing body of 
*tter digestion 

and the foun- 
itution for 





It’s the one place 
arms. Baby 
ng gentl; 
stirs, 


hour. 





as safe as 








by the 






It gives 
vides exercise for the 
baby that insures be 
better, sounde. sleep 
dation of a sturdy cons 
later life 
Phe Baby 


1€ first 









-Nest de velops thi legs for 
toddling ste; Ss just 
acomfortable nest that can be 
swung from ceiling or porch 
that will mear hoy) jer la tot 
from ths te 2 years old 


30 Days’ Trial 3 
Charges Prepaid 














. R. Patten & Co. 
Box 203. Tacoma, Ohio 
Box 248, W , 



















compounded to 
whiten and preserve teeth—make 
gums healthy, therefore pink and 
firm—cleanse and purify the mouth. 
Highest Award 
Panama- Pacific Expos sition. 


scientifically 


















ABY’S FIRST CLOTHES 


Long and Short Dresses—Layett 2S 
Maternity Corsets, $ 
catalog sent in 


STUART, 57 






ona nvelope. 


- 89th Ste., 





MARIE G, New York 






Every Good Housekeeping woman 
should read page 12 of this issue. 
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Winter 


came and then sliding up to a higher key. “T 
gave her the letter! And she was just goin’ to 
visit her father in Washington! And _ she 
promised to keep after him until he pushes it 
through! He's got to get it passed in a bill!” 

These separate astounding pieces of intelli- 
gence elicited no reponse beyond a slowly 
gathering dawn of comprehension on his face. 
In helpless exasperation she sprang up and 
shook him. His body moved without resist- 
ance in her hands. Suddenly his face crumpled. 
It seemed on the point of disintegration, when 
all at once he leaned over and kissed her. 


RS. MACNAHAN jumped away automati- 
cally, like a virgin offended. He cowered 
under her blazing wrath. How was he to know 
that it was largely trumped up? Mrs. Mac 
Nahan scarcely knew it either—so accustomed 
was she to letting herself be whirled along in the 
gust of her own volubility. But one thing she 
knew very well; which was that without know- 
ing she was wanting him to do it, he was doing 
just what she wanted him to do. For since 
yesterday that lady had conceived far-reaching 
plans. But the moment had not come for 
coquetry, even if it had been physically possi- 


ble for her to achieve an immediate descent 
from her high pitch. So she went scr 
ing on 

“Lucy Rollins said you ain’t got the least 
right in the world to a discharge. But she said 
it was ape you never meant to desert. Do 
you know why she said it? Because of some 
thing I put in. Here’s what I wrote in the 
letter. ‘Now, sir, if I had meant to desert, I 


never would have gone straight to the quarter- 
master to work, would I?’ That’s what made 
it convincin’, and you don’t even say thank 


you. And she was mighty struck with them 
affectin’ parts. And it was me that put them 
in, too, and you can’t even say thank you. 
Lot of satisfaction I’ve got in workin’ things 


for you. And you can’t open your lips except 
to insult me with kisses. What did I ever do 
to give you the right to kiss me?”’ 
“Nothing,” he said contritely. [ felt like 
crying, and [ thought I could stop it if T kissed 


you. 

“Oh!” she cried, whirling upon him infuri- 
ated. ‘‘I’ma stop-gap now, am I? Well, you 
can just light out of here. Git! 


But after he had fled she made no movement 
to climb the wall. Instead, she remounted her 
saddle, drew her knees up to her chin, and re- 


filled her pipe with angry jabs. Under its 
rhythmic influence she gradually simmered 
down: When he « rept back, she greeted him 


as if nothing had happened. 
“Since you’ve got some tobacco of your own 


now, you might as well smoke up,” she said 
affably. 

Very gratefully he began. When he was 
well under way and the tension relaxed, she 


opened. ‘‘Are you so crazy to go back to that 
Soldiers’ Home?” she asked softly. Her 
harsh crackling little voice became almost 
gentle. ‘There won’t be any more comin’ 
down here and smokin’ with me.” 

Gordon deliberated. ‘That’s the only out 
about it,’’ he said at last. “I never thought 
till you come it had any at all.” 

‘Well, it’s a comfort to hear you say 
thin’, if you do take your time about it,’ 
returned grimly. “Anyway, you can count on 
Lucy Rollins doin’ just.as she says. When she 
was a chile . if she made up her mind to any 


some 
’ she 


thing, she always got it—and she’s dead set on 
this.” She waited, but no spirit moved him to 
speak. Her eyes snapped impatiently, and 
she took the pipe from her mouth—a gesture 
which preceded violent speech. In a mo 
ment, however, she replaced it again. “Do 
you know why she’s so dead set on it? Be- 
cause she’s glad to do somethin’ for me. I 
told her you wanted to marry me.’ She eyed 
him intently over her pipe as slowly took 


it in 





W heat 





Continued from page 110) 


“Marry you?” he said at last. “Me i 
poorhouse with only the Soldiers’ Home if I'm 
luc ky? 

“Thu y Rollins said if I decided to marry you, 
we could come and have a little house on her 


place, rent-free. And she’d furnish it for us 
We could have some flags there, you know, and 
Lucy said she would get us one of them horn 


” 


things that play ‘Marchin’ through Georgia.’ 

But though she imparted these items of in- 
formation with considerate mildness and long 
pauses, he remained silent. She was manfully 
stemming her annoyance, hoping against ex- 


perience that at last he would rise of his 
own volition to an occasion. But as he 
said nothing, at length she burst out 
‘Lucy Rollins said I was to let her know, and 


if I decided not to marry you, she wouldn't do 
a thing for you.” 

Gordon received, digested, and assimilated 
this intelligence, puffing slowly on his pipe. It 
was not a displeasing outlook, but there was a 
thought struggling for recognition in the 
cesses of his brain. After a little more delib- 
eration he decided that it would not be unwise 
to show her that he could do some thinking 
afterall. But the scared sense of his own reck- 
lessness made his words seem to him frightfully 
emphatic. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘‘that’s graft.” 

Mrs. MacNahan arose. She did not scream 
at him as he expected, but she spoke with pierc- 
ing distinctness. ‘“‘I can say to you what I 
said about your letter. You ain’t practical 
and you ain’t got any feelin’s. In the first place 
what have you got to graft, I'd like to know? 
Answer me that.” 

‘Nothing,’ he said miserably, feeling that 
his experiment had caved in upon his own 
head. 

‘Nothin’ at all,’ she repeated. “‘So it ain’t 
graft. And in the second place,” she went on 
inexorably, ‘‘what if it is? Everything's grait 


re- 





Your case is graft, for you haven’t got any in 
law. You knew you ought to go back, but you 
thought you'd just let it go and it would all 
come out right. And you never troubled 


yourself about a honorable discharge until you 
found out how comfortable it was at the Veter- 
ans’ Home. Then you're graftin’ on 
cause you'd have to pay a man a lot of mone} 
to fix it up and make it sound all right and | 
affectin’. And I’m graftin’ Lucy Rollins be 


me be- 











cause I worked on her feelin’s, and she'll 
on her father’s and he'll work on the govert 
ment’s. It’s all graft; so it’s a pity if I 
couldn’t come in somewhere. But the point 
that’s got to be settled right now is, art 


goin’ to marry me or ain’t you?” 

‘Yes,” he said, “‘Vll marry you the moment 
I get out.”’ 

Mrs. MacNahan — smile d 
‘You'll marry me while you’re in,”’ she said 

*Well,” he ventured apologeticalls , after | 
had taken time to think it over, “then I su; 
I'll know at last what your name is.’ 


triumphantly 





pose 


June when Mrs. Patrick Gor- 


ia was late in 

don came through the front door of the 
house for her husband’s final exit. ‘Togethe 
the couple drove over to Miss Lucy Rollins 
place to their new home. Mrs. Gordon 

her artist’s soul had provided a series of master 
strokes. The first greeted them from the roa 
In the dooryard floated from its pole an .\mer 
ican flag. Gordon’s impassiveness would ha‘ 
led one to suppose that American flags gr 
naturally in all front yards. Grimly - 
him past the unregarded flag into the 
Here she flitted from his side for a moment 
leaving him to take in the wonders ot 
apartment and—through a door left carefull} 
open—the enticing vista of the shining kitche! 
beyond. But he made no comment then, © 
when in another moment the strains of * 














Round the Flag, Boys,” floated upon 
from the phonograph. One might 
thought that a cozy suite and a phonograj 
were provided in every (Concluded on page 14 
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fC HOCOLATE 
APTER DINNER MINTS 


// . /) 
Ye Found Lon 
/ ox ad . - , 
/ : iii C2 | / 
‘Keceipe of ; ; wai DoorRtle 


25¢ L— or 'MAILLARDS 
- iil CON FECTIONS 


QO ? 
with second series PosterArt Stamps free 


PL BLICITY: DEPARTMENT » 116 WEST 95ST. NEW YORK 


TO 1 EALER ( omplete trade ¢ informal OW /urn ished Of KCQUe st We want your vame and 1 addve. 5S WRITE VS TO-DAY 


In using advertisements see page 12 113 
















Ik you have trouble in getting 
hot water in your summer 
home — camp or bungalow — 
install 


*¢The Holyoke’! 


Kerosene Tank Water Heater 





It fs extremely low-priced, 
costs little to operate (%4 
cent per hour with kero- 
sene at 12c per gallon), 
easy toinstall, can be used 
in connection with present 
boiler or kitchen range or 
oil stove. Does not heat the room, elimi- 
nates dirt, and gives running hot water 
anywhere any time —- workmanship 
guaranteed. For places where gas is 
not available, the ‘‘Holyoke’’ is the 
only heater on the market today to 
do all this satisfactorily. 


plumber cannot 
for prices, 
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HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, 


nearest 


you, wrile u 


Massachusetts 
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Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Best For Your Home 












You can be uality of your home milk 
supply, either t ying purebred Holstein c ows or 
by securing a dai supply of Holstein milk. 





from an 
Phy- 





Holstein cows’ milk is wholesome milk, € 
excess of fat, but rich in body building proteir 
sicians who have been progressively eager to i 
§ ate, now agre¢ that Holste cows’ milk is the best of 
ll for infants, invalids, and convalescents. Holstein 
cows have great inherent, constitutional 
vitality. The y are gian ts in size, vigorous, and pro- 





















verbi . Incidentally, they hold all world 
records for milk and butterfat production. Holstein 
ows’ milk is more easily digested than others, as its 


fat content is in the form of small globules, which form 
The large fat 


soft, easily broken up curds in the stomach. 
globules of ordinary cows’ milk form hard masses or curds, 
which are not acted upon easily by the gastric juices. Ask 


If he fails to pro 


your milkman for Holstein cows’ milk. 
Send 


vide it, send us his name and we will try to aid you 
for our free booklet, ‘*The Story of Holstein Milk.” 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
21-W American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Have Easy Feet{ totam] 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 


COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 












Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion 
Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel 
Direct buying gives surprising quali Fit, -00 
sear, comtort and satisfaction guaranteed 4: 





COTTON &CO., Westbrook, Maine 


Postpuid 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” | 





Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home- | 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. 





Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Vaudeville Sketch- 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 


logs, Recitations, PLAYS Tableaux, Drills, 


Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, plang, 
helps and suggestions, Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large catalog 
free. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept. 23 Chicago 
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| herculean effort she remained calm. 
| . , . 
| something else that you’ve got to sign. 


(Concl 


almshouse, and had lost their power to stimulate 
His wife creased her lips ominously, but she 
had foreseen that some of her effects would mis- 
carry. And besides, the greatest was to come. 

“Here is your honorable discharge,” she said. 
He took the document in silence. But with a 
“‘Here’s 
Sign 
Pa here.” 


He wrote his name in a dream, but he asked 


| no questions. 


Mrs. Gordon creased her lips more tightly. 
“Tt’s for your pension,” she volunteered at 
last. ‘“‘Lucy Rollins said when they gave you 
your discharge, it put you on the pension- roll. 
And she says there'll be a lot of back pension 
to figure out. Maybe fifteen hundred dollars. 
It'll be nice to put in our honeymoon figurin’.” 

He went to the door and stared a long while 
at the flag floating in the yard. It was very 
gay and buoyant, just as if she had provided 
breeze on purpose. Finally he sighed peace- 
fully and turned to her. 

“‘T wish it was more,” he said. “It don’t 
seem pay enough for all you’ve done.”’ 

a ain’t,” said Mrs. Gordon in a friendly 
way. ‘Of course I wasn’t goin’ to fly in the 
face of Providence when it handed me some- 
thin’, but what I married you for was to smoke 
our pipes together comfortable.” 

She went to the mantelpiece and got a 
| match. Almost caressingly she lit his pipe, and 
then followed suit with hers. She blew out a 
smoke-stream with gusto. 

“And because tryin’ to drag things out of 
you gives me somethin’ to do. It’s like 
fishin’. Keeps you waitin’ all day, but at last 
you get a bite.” 

He puffed away in silence. 
ing to take it all in. 

‘Pat,”’ she said cozily, ‘ 

His face began to work. 
kissed her solemnly. 


He was still try- 


‘ain’t it just grand?”’ 
He went over and 


Winter 


uded from 








W heat 
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‘You're sure you ain't kissin’ me to keey 
from cryin’?” ; 
“No,” he answered, don’t care if T do 
cry.” 


She put her arm about him persuasively. 
“Then why don’t you? deserve some sat 
isfaction.” 

Her touch opened the flood-gates. He kissed 
her several times while he was crying, and she 
snuggled to him with shining eyes. ‘How 
nice it will be,” she said softly, ‘‘to have some- 
thin’ of your own to holler at.” 

In a moment he got up and went out into the 


yard. Taking a corner of the flag, he kissed it 
also. 

‘Hurray!” he cried as he waved it to and 
fro. “I’m back in the army again. The 


Scotch Highland Gordon fighting stock ain't 
disgraced by me. I’m going to pass out with 
honor under the old flag. God bless it!” 

Mrs. Gordon felt responsive thrills running 
up and down her spine. She found it easy to 
remember that he had been a sergeant. But 
though she admired intensely the ring of ex- 
ultation in his voice, she had no idea of letting 
the American flag shove her from the center 
of the stage. 

She went out to him and seized his arm. 
“Pat, you’d better say, God bless me, too.”’ 

Gordon let go the flag and faced her as if he 
were defiantly answering toa charge. ,,“‘ Look at 


me,” he ordered. ‘‘You don’t see me going 
to cry, do you? Well, take that—and that.” 
He kissed her resoundingly. Then stoop- 


ing, he gathered her round the legs and car- 
ried her, shrieking and struggling appropri- 
ately, to the doorstep. He put her down with a 
bounce. “There,” he said panting. ‘God 
bless you, too!” 


Mrs. Gordon caught her breath in loving 
admiration. ‘‘Gee!” said she, “you must 
have been a fine blacksmith, Pat, before you 


shrunk.” 


Clarissa and the Third Degree 


Continued | 


put an eye to a crack between the boards. 
The two faced each other. Effie shrank 
against the wall and stared affrightedly 
at—a comic opera bandit, it seemed at 
first glance, but a second proved it to be 
Clarissa in the improvised costume of an 
apiarist when swarming bees. Covering her 
lower body was a pair of her grandfather’s 
trousers, bottoms tied with strings close to 


Clarissa’s ankles; on the upper body was a 
faded G. A. R. coat, with an old pair of gaunt- 
let gloves covering hands and wrists; on the 
head a wide straw hat, covered with black 
mosquito-netting that was drawn from brim 
of hat to Clarissa’s neck and there tightly 
buttoned inside the coat collar; and in an out 
stretched hand—the wire flytrap! carried 
hastily from the kitchen that morning and now 
buzzing with bees, which if loosed upon Efiie 
would sting her “a hundred times, p’r’aps a 
thousand.” At these dire words, Effie uttered 
a yell. 

“Shut up!” commanded the holder of the 
bees. ‘And now,” her free hand placing a 
sheet of paper, an envelop, and pencil on a 
box, “you sit down there and write and tell 
Miss Terry where your dollar is hid.” 

‘I won’t!” returned Effie defiantly. 

‘T’ll count ten,” said Clarissa calmly, ‘‘and 
if you haven’t begun, I'll let them out. One, 
two—’ 

“You'll get arrested, Clarissa Leigh, so you 


SO 


will, for this.” 

“Not till you’re all stung—three, four, 
five—” 

“You took my dollar, yourself, so you did.” 

“You say that again, [fie Harding, and 
I'll let them out right now—six, seven-—” 


rom page 35 


*Twas just a joke anyhow.” 
‘That’s not what letting these bees out will 


be—eight, nine 
“fT won’t! So there!” 
‘Ten,”’ came sharply, then a wave of the 


trap and another shriek from Effie. 

‘I'll write it, but it won’t be true.” 

‘Then if it’s not true, I'll catch you again, 
and I won’t count ’tall.” 

There was an ominous click of the trap. 

“‘T don’t know what to write,” came whim- 
pe ringly. 

“Just say, ‘ Dear Miss Terry,’ 
where your dollar is. 

Effie began to giggle, partly from hysteria, 
partly from an elfin sense of humor. 

‘It’s hid inside the back of my g’ography. 
The front’s worn, and I slipped it ’tween the 
layers of pasteboard—way in. She had the 
g’ography in her hand and never felt it.”’ 

“Go on and write.” 

Effie giggled again. 
fun.” 

‘You did it ’cause you were mad at me.” 

“Well, wasn’t any of your business if 
Charlie Day did kiss me. What right had ycu 
to stop him?” 

“Cause he is sixteen and a bad boy, and he 
did it so’s he could tell Lem McBride and 
laugh at you—and he did tell.” 

“He didn’t! And you're jealous, that’s all, 
Clarissa Leigh!” 

“I’m not. He tried to kiss me, and that 
smarty Jake Darrows tried, too, and I scratched 
them hard.” 

“Huh! You won’t ever have a beau if you 
ic’ like that.” 

‘I’m not old enough (Concluded on page 110 


then tell her 


“T just did it for 








Your Grandfather Knew These 
ni Rubber Footwear Trade Marks 


e sat 


kissed 


d she HEN he bought a new pair of rubber 


‘How 
some- boots, the thing he was most particular 


to the ¢; about was to see that one of these trade-marks 


sed it 


was plainly stamped on each boot. 


o and 

The 

aint RK . . . 
“with baat Their names are names to conjure with; each 


nning one of them represents a modest beginning, a 
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‘But SLI remarkable growth, a continuous record of 
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if he The thought of making any article in any 
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going way or from any materials that were not the 

oH ; very best for the purpose would never have 
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= occurred to any of these great manufacturers. 


“ God 


oving To-day, these same trade-marks are on good 


must 


e you rubber footwear for your guidance in buying. 
Only an expert can distinguish good from poor 
ee rubber footwear by external appearance and 
touch. Thus it becomes a matter of self-interest 
and self-protection for you to make certain that 
ahaa any rubber footwear you buy is marked with 
Pe one of these famous brands. 
gain, é : Seventy-four years of successful manufacturing 
i and ‘the experience of forty-seven great factories 
_ SEY are back of every pair of rubber shoes, overshoes, 
Il her “<8 at arctics, boots, etc., produced by the United States 
steria, Rubber Company, the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world. 
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Witt’s saves 
you money — 








—because you buy less often. 
Made of heavy galvanized, rust 
proof steel with deep corrugations 


29 times stronger than piain steel 


WITT’S 
Can and Pail 
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proof, vandal-proot ause 
lid fits tight and stays tight. 
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Look 
for the 
Yellow 
Label 


"We YOU WANT SOME EXTRA 
MONEY, TRY OUR PLAN 


E have a plan that will make extra 

money for you in your spare time 

and without in any way interfering 

with your regular duties. Hundreds of 

women are succeeding with it, and you can 

do as well. There is no expense, as we 

furnish everything free. Merely drop us; 

a card and ask for ‘*The Good House- = | 
keeping Money-Making Plan.” We'll 

gladly send full particulars free. Add 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT 

119 W. 40th St. New York City 


IDDIE- -Koop 
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In Canada, Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 











Every Housekeeper 
should write fora copy of Virginia Stone's chz 
ing stor ‘Her Home", and free 
those dainty little 


* Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers and other Push devices 
so necessary to fasten pictures, draperies, {|| 
clocks, hallracks, etc.,without tacks or nails. 
Moore Push- Pins, Glass Heads, Steel 

10c C pkts. 
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Moore Push-Less Hange rs 
Hanger with the twist, for hea tures. J or by m 
MOOKE PUSH-PIN CO.. Dept. Philadelphia, F 
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fora beau, and those big boys don’t want to be 
beaux to us little girls nohow—they just try to 
kiss us to be smartandlaugh’ boutitafterwards.”’ 

‘Who says so?”’ 

‘IT do, and so does mother.” 

‘You told your mother?” scoffed Effie. 

“*Course I told her—’bout me, not ’bout you 

and she says I mustn’t let boys kiss me and 
pinch me. She says boys tried to kiss her when 
she was my age, and she ran away from ’em.”’ 

‘And you scratch ’em,” jeered Effie. 

“Its easier than runnin’,” came serenely, 
“and they don’t try it again so quick.” 


“[’m goin’ to have a party as soon as 
school’s out.” 
don’t care ’bout your party—you write 


that letter.” The trap clicked again. 

‘Don’t let ’em out!” pleaded Effie. 

‘Then you write!” 

‘I’m goin’ to say I did it for fun.” 

‘IT don’t care why you said you did it, 
you write it. I’m gettin’ hot in these clothes, 
and the bees want out.” 

Effie dodged the trap, sat 
energetically, handed over the 


so’s 


down, wrote 


letter. 


Concluded 


No dinner size of forks and knives were s¢ 
lected in silver; for these, with Parisian 
ivory handles to match the were 
purcha: sed. 

No silver serving-dishes were bought; 
prohibitive in price, and glass jaa china 
used instead. For the former the following list 
will be found to fill all requirements and repre 
sents an outlay of $5: 


steel 
carving-set 


they are 
are 





good in design, of 


The china selected is 
American manufacture, and of a quality that 
averages $35 for a set of 108 pieces. Do not 
make the mistake of purchasing by ‘‘sets.” 
Instead select a stock pattern and choose the 
pieces you will require. The following list has 
proved ample: 


6 | 





if nch pla 

The china represents an outlay of $20 

The linen selected consisted of two linen 
dinner cloths, a luncheon set, and a gray linen 
breakfast cloth with two dozen napkins 

For the linen closet we purchased: 

V4 doz. extra long single sheets 

1 pillow-cases 

1 doz. plain huckaback face-towels 

l4 doz. large and heavy bath-towels 

2 toweling bath-mats not too heavy for 

washing at home, and yet heavy enough to 
prevent slipping 

For kitchen toweling ene-hal’ doz2n each of 
plain linen and barred glass toweling. 

For blankets gray ones of “uncombed” wool 
were selected. White blankets of similar wool 
quality would have cost $15 instead of $5 a 
pai-. Next, two rose-covered, wool-filled com- 
forters for the two beds were purchased, one 
costing $3 and the other $3.50. The linen, 
two live-feather pillows, and the comforters 
cost approximately $35 

In equipping the kitchen only tools and uten 
sils that were absolutely nceded were selected. 
And of course none but “‘ tested and approved” 
articles were chesen. 

For laundry use a portable 
was purchased. [t was covered 


laundry-board 
yith double 





Clarissa and the Third Degree 


Concluded from page 


rom 





IT4) 
Clarissa read it. ‘All right, now ‘dress 
that envelop.” 
Effie sat down to the box again. “ Yoy 
think you’re smart, don’t you, Clarissa 


Leigh?” 
‘No, but I won’t let no one 
Oh, Efiie—why did you?”’ 
‘I don’t know—honest! 


call me a thief, 


And I 


oh, Clarissa 


I’ve wished and wished I hadn’t,”’ she reached 
forth the envelop. “I got a new croquet-set; 
Hazel and Ada are coming over this afternoon 

you ‘n’ me’ll be partners ‘gainst them.’ 

Paul sprinted back to the automobile. By 
speeding he could make the 1.30 train and get 
to Cambridge for the launch party, but to- 


morrow he would come home and talk to his 
father and try to make him take Effie in hand. 
It was Dad who had saved him from the per- 
nicious spoiling Effie had had. He had not 
been so immersed in business then, and his 
son had had his wise counsel; and Ethe should 
have it, too, Paul determined—also he himself 
would ‘fix’? Charlie Day and that fresh gang. 
As for Clarissa, well, Clarissa was able to t 
care of herself, he decided, with a grin. 


} 
ake 


What it Costs to Set OF Housekeeping 
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faced canton flannel, and two slips of washabl 
cotton cloth were provided. An oval laundry 
basket and twelve cezen plain clothe pins 
ompleted the laundry equipment. — For iron- 


ing, an electric iron is used. 
rhe utensils selected consist of aluminun 
glass, and earthenware. The following alumi- 


num pieces were chosen: a teakettle with double 


boiler inset, a steamer boiler, one small sauce- 
pan, one medium sauce-pan, one frying-pan 
one muffin-pan, and one open roaster. In 
glassware, custard cups and a cake-pan were 


selected; a pottery casserole and baking-dish 
complete the utensil list. 

For the mixing table a number of small arti 
were chosen: two enamel mixing-bowls, 
two mixing-spoons, one slitted beating-spoon, 
an egg-beater, a biscuit- and doughnut-cutter, 
a bread-jar, and a cake-box. Much depends 
upon the quality and design of kitchen knives 
the set selected consists of small cleaver, meat- 
cutter, meat-carver, slicer, bread-knife and 
small vegetable-knife all set with rivets in coco 


cles 


bolo wood handles. And an apple-corer, a 
corkscrew, a set of butter-paddles, and 
grater, and the mixing table is completely 


equipped for simple cooking. 

or use at the sink, a fiber tub for dish 
ing was purchased and a dish-washing brush; 
ind for the pans a twine mop with copper 
strands. The kitchen equipment cost ab: ut $50 

The first grocery list is valuable because b) 
following it the young housekeeper will fi 
the house stocked with the staples for the first 
two weeks. Some will not need renewing even 
then. With the green vegetables, meats, and 
fruit, the new housekeeper can step into a home 
well stocked and ready for the first day 


1 
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GENERAL STOCK 
1 lb. coffee 1 cake chocolate 
| . tea \4 lb. pkge. mustar/| 
I Pp Kge. cut sugar namon, pepper 
1 pkge. confectioner’ meg, paprika, bag 
sugar sage 
10 lbs. granulated sugar 1 bottle vanilla 
2 Ibs. rice 1 bottle tarra ega 
5 Ib . corn-meal 1 qt.bottleItal 
51 wheat flour lg peck white } 
. flaked cerea! American ct 
+, uncooked cereal 1 Ib. starch 
+. macaroni 2 lbs. soap-chip 
ocoa matches 
Fresu Foovs 
I ne lettuce t pt. milk 
If 19 pt 
1 eggplant 1 doz a4 
te tt 


. Delmonico 


ym cut thi I ead 
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“You 7 ‘ 
Clarissa A palate-tempting treat for both children and grown-ups. 
a thie, Better than cake, and a wholesome, nutritious food. 
Clariss: 
ached Recipe 
eae 1, cup sugar, 2 cups milk, 4 cups flour, 1 cup chopped walnuts, 
n? 8 level teaspoons baking powder, a little salt. Mix the dry 
le. By ingredients, then add milk. Let stand 20 minutes. Bake ina 
“we eet deep pan in a slow oven. 
k tohis 
n hand. B 
the per- 
1ad (te ay 
and his 
‘ should ® o 
himself 
ne DIAMOND BRAND 
to take ° f 

Walnuts *” 
Ing 
California walnuts are the finest in the world, and the handy one-pound 

. DIAMOND BRAND package assures you of high-grade California nuts. 

— Grown, tested and packed by the California growers, each package 






guaranteed to contain an unusually high percentage of full-meated, 


1es-pins 
perfect nuts. 


Or 1ron- 







Eat more of these nutritious, wholesome California walnuts. Try the 
recipes below: 





minum 
+ alumi- 
1 double 

sauce- 
ng-pan, 
er. In 
in were 
ing-dish 








Salted California Walnuts 


Shell two cups walnut meats in halves. Melt two i 
tablespoons butter in a baking pan. Put nuts | 
in this, stir well and sprinkle with one teaspoon 

salt. Bake in moderate oven until light brown. 

Stir often, as they burn easily. 
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California Walnut Cookies 


Two cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one-half cup shorten- 
ing, one cup sugar, one-half cup milk, one tea- 
spoon vanilla, one cup chopped walnut meats. 
Cream shortening and sugar; add vanilla, milk 
and dry ingredients ell sifted, and walnuts. 
Roll thin on floured board, cut in rounds, bake 10 
minutes in hot oven. Cookies made by this 
recipe will be crisp, but not hard. 
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Your GROCER has California Walnuts 
in the DIAMOND BRAND Package, or 
can get them for you from his jobber on 
short notice. Order today. 








CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles California 
Membership 2000 Growers 
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One of the Year’s BiG BOOKS 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


Lady Connie 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner 


\ 


Consumed with jealousy because Lady 
Connie, the girl he loves, has danced all 
evening with Otto, a young Polish musi- 
cian, Deuglas Falloden subjects his rivai 
to a hazing, with disastrous result to the 
musician’s career. 

Around these three—lovable, tenderly 
appealing Lady Connie, arrogant, wilful 
Douglas Falloden, and delicate tempera- 
mental Otto—the author has woven a 
novel dealing with the passions, longings 
and bigness of the human heart. 

Price $1.50 Net 


World Voices 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
A superbly illustrated edition of the author's 


latest poems. 
The charm and versatility of the 


poetic pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox have 
never had wider appeal than in this new 
book of verse. With rhyme and reason 
has she depicted herein vital problems of 
society, morality and sex. 

The illustrations by a large staff of 
distinguished artists make this volume 
unique among the leading gift books 
of the season. 


Box $2.00 Net 
Household Essentials 


Not by Bread Alone 


The Principles of Human Nutrition 
By HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D. 
Author of ‘‘roor Tests of Foods, Beverages, and 

Toilet Accessories,”’ Ftc. 
Diet exerts a profound influence on 
character. In this fascinating volume, 
Dr. Wiley presents the important results 
of lifelong investigation. 
Price $2.00 Net. 


Mothercraft 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 

Two hundred thousand children under 
five years of age die in the United States 
every year of preventable diseases. 

Who could have prevented them? 
“Mothers,” answers the author of this 
book. Dr. Kate Campbell Mead, Middle- 
town, Conn., says: “It is just the thing 
I like my waiting women to read. I 
approve of it in every way.” 

The Medical Council says: “We know 
of no other book upon this general 
subject that we can more confidently 
recommend.” 

Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net 


Indoor Games for 
Awkward Moments 


By RUTH BLAKELY 
An all-embracing collection of old and 
new games for the home circle and sccial 
gatherings. Quiet, noisy, round, square, 
funny games for any number of persons, 
young and old, for all occasions. Over 
one hundred games with many illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Carefully indexed. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 Net. 


Hearst’s International 
Library Company, New York 
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What is 





Womanly? 


(Concluded from page 53 


have the same idea at the back of our minds 
when we talk about womanliness—that it is 
not to be anything imposed from the outside, 
but rather an extract of all the good that a 
woman has within her to offer, that it is, as 
manliness is to the man, the line of a woman’s 
full development, the bringing out of all that 
is in her for social use. 

Now the great poverty from which modern 
civilization suffers is the underdevelopment of 
the bulk of its citizens. And the great wastage 
from which we suffer lies in the tendency to- 
ward overindulgence of our material appetites 

-of the energies which should make for our full 
human development. Yet there are many 
people who will tell you that it is womanly 
to be seli-sacrificing and self-denying. They 
will say that it is the woman’s nature to be 
so more than it is the man’s, for, like Milton, 
in his definition of the ideal and God-given 
qualities of womanhood, they put the word 
“subjection” first and foremost. Woman 
was to yield “with submission, and sweet, re 
luctant, amorous delay.’”’ But those surely 
are the qualifications of the courtezan rather 
than the true woman. 

Where true womanliness is to end, I do not 
know, but I am sure of this: it must begin in 
self-possession. It is not womanly for a 
woman to deny herself either in comforts or 
nourishment, or in her instincts of continence 
and chastity, in order that some one else may 
overindulge. It is both womanly and manly 
to suffer much rather than that others should 
suffer, but it is not in the least womanly or 
manly to suffer so that they may indulge. The 
woman who submits to the starving of herself 
or her children by a drunken or a lazy hus- 
band is not in any positive sense womanly, for 
she is then proving herself ineffective for her 
social task. She may be the poor victim of 
circumstances, the result of bad birth or bad 
training, but she is ineffective. And she would 
be more effective for her social duty, and there- 
fore more womanly, if she could by any means 
you like to name drive that lazy husband to 
work, or abstract from the drunken husband a 
right share of his wages. And if she suc- 
ceeded, by making his home a purgatory to 
him, she would be more womanly in the valu- 
able sense of the word than if, by submission to 
injustice, she failed and let her children starve. 
I don’t say that making a man’s home anything 
less than heaven to him is the best way, but in 
certain cases it may be one way, and it is better 
than nothing—and therefore it seems to me 
more womanly. 


Woman’s Womanliness Outside the Home 
RADUALLY and in the face of immemorial 
discouragement, the communal, or social, 
spirit among women, the spirit which extends 
the individual’s sense of responsibility for 
others from the domestic circle to the whole of 
society, is fighting down and silencing the re- 
proach raised against it of “unwomanli- 
ness.” The awakening of the social conscience 
in women is one of the most pregnant signs of 
the times. But, in order to make itself effec- 
tive, see what it has had to throw over, or to be 
ready to throw over, at each stage of its ad- 
vance. The very things which were assumed 
for many years to be essential to womanliness, 
to be ingrained in woman’s nature, she has 
had to be willing to relinquish: love of privacy, 
modesty, retirement within the domestic circle, 
avoidance, if possible, of any discussion or even 
of any knowledge of certain departments of 
social evil, a loyal and confiding submission to 
man’s definition and administraticn of law, 
order, and justice. The ideal of woman’s life 
used to be that she should live unobserved 
(except when displayed on the arm of her 
proud husband), and the height of her fortune 
was expressed in the phrase, “‘happy the 
woman who has no history.”’ Now that ideal 
was entirely repressive of those wider activities 
which during the last fifty years have marked 


and made happy, in spite of struggle, the his- 
tory of woman’s social development. Every 
fresh effort of that social spirit to find itself and 
become effective in women has in the past been 
met either with contempt or reproof and has 
had to face at the beginning of each new phase 
in its activity the charge of unwomanliness. 


Initiative—Masculine and Feminine 
N‘ JW compare that attack, fundamental in its 

nature, all-embracing in its condemnation, 
with the kind of attac leveled against the cor- 
responding manifestations of the social or re- 
forming spirit in man. In a man, new and un- 
familiar indications of the stirring-up of the 
social conscience may earn such epithets of op- 
probrium as rash, hot-headed, ill-considered, 
pernicious, impracticable, Utopian, immoral— 
but we never label them unmanly. Initiative, 
fresh adventure of thought or action in man, has 
always been regarded as a natural concomitant 
of his nature. In a woman initiative has very 
generally been regarded (in so far as it breaks 
with the conventions of contemporary society) 
as unnatural, unwomanly. The accusation is 
fundamental. It does not concern itself with 
any unsoundness in the doctrines put forth, but 
only with the fact that a woman has dared to 
become their mouthpiece or their instrument. 
Go back to any period in the last two hundred 
years where a definitely new attempt was made 
by woman toward civic thought and action, 
and you will find that at the time the charge of 
unwomanliness was leveled against her—and 
you will find also that in the succeeding gener- 
ation that disputed territory has always become 
a center of recognized womanly activity. 

Take the very salient instance of Florence 
Nightingale When she volunteered to go out 
and nurse in the Crimea, the opposition to a 
woman’s entrance into a public department 
where, by the way, men had shown a hopeless 
incompetence—at once based itself on the plea 
that such a task was unwomanly. Though in 
their own homes, from time immemorial, women 
had been nursing fathers, brothers, and sons, 
through all the modestly conducted diseases to 
which these lords of creation are domestically 
subject, directly one woman proposed to carry 
her expert knowledge into a public depart 
ment and nurse men who were strangers to 
her, she was told that she was exposing her 
self to an experience that was ‘“‘incompatible 
with womanly modesty.” But, breaking with 
the convention of her day, Florence Nightingale 
went to be the nursing motherof the Britisharmy 
in the Crimea and came home the one conspicu- 
ously successful general of that weary and prof- 
itless campaign, shattered in health by her ex- 
ertions, but of a reputation so raised above 
mistrust and calumny that through her per- 
sonal prestige alone was established that organ- 
ization of nursing by trained women which 
persists in our own hospitals today. And this 
is but one instance of the disputed territory o! 
one age becoming a great center of womanly 
activity in the next. 

But to be quite sure of attaining to full 
womanliness, woman must first make sure that 
she possesses herself. In the past men have 
set a barrier to her right of knowledge, to her 
right of action, to her right of independent 
being, but in the light of history I maintain 
that women will best discover what is womanly 
in its full value by insisting on right of knowl- 
edge, on right oi experiment, on right of eco- 
nomic independence. And so, judging by past 
history, it will be womanly, I think, to break at 
whatever cost the cenventions which limit the 
pbysical, mental, or moral development of 
woman, or which put any hindrance in the way 
of her social efficiency. While convention con- 
tinues to make upon woman’s allegiance 4 
claim which it does not dare to make upon 
man’s, so long will it be her duty to look for 
opportunities of womanly activity rather in 
independence from than in submission to the 
generally accepted notion of womanliness. 
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INCE Adam, seconded only by Eve's not 
S always wise injunctions and assistance, 

plied his sole trade, mankind’s occupa 
tions have been unbelievably multiplied and 
diversified. But though it is ages since Adam's 
primitive grubbing in Eden, even to this day, 
when the life that is dormant in seed and bulb 
and plant begins to bestir itself as spring 
approaches, the sons of Adam again feel the 
call to till the soil ‘‘that the earth may bring 
forth fruit in its season.” The daughters of 
Eve, too, having long lived down the unenvi 
able reputation of their common mother as a 
garden-worker, have come to be as proficient 
in, and as devoted to, the ancient art as are 
those members of the race that are so wrongly 


referred to as “the lords of creation.” 
So it is that already we begin to take 
thought for the morrow when spring and 


planting-time will be here. For of course the 
housewife that wants to make the country 
home an economic success, and the one that 
wants to turn her back yard in city or town to 
account, must have a vegetable-garden. And 
now is the time to begin planning that 
little garden. First and foremost, write for 
several reliable seedsmen’s catalogs. They 
contain a wealth of valuable miscellaneous 
information as well as giving detailed descrip 
tions and cultural directions for the particular 


varieties that they exploit. Moreover, you 
will want to do your seed shopping early; 
later the seedsmen may be sold out, or, becaus¢ 


of the last-minute rush, your shipment may be 
delayed. So send for your catalogs now. As 
soon as they come, sit down and make out 
your lists. Quantities will have to be decided 
by individu: ul preference, but remember that 
the profitable garden must provide a surplus 


for storing or canning for winter use. Seeds 
are roughly divided into three classes, early, 
midseason, and late; be sure to specify the 


special variety chosen, for the different classes 
have been developed for specific seasons. 


Preliminary Plans 


iC is advisable to make a plan of the garden, 

for it saves time and many mistakes when it 
comes to the actual doing of the work. Ar- 
range all crops to run in continuous rows from 
north to south. Number each row and space 
between. Put name of first crop at left hand 
of row, catch crop, if any is to be used, in 
the center, and succession crop at the right 
hand, and jot down the date on which each 
sowing or transplanting should be made. Of 
course, in deciding the succession crop for 
each row, the space and time of maturing 
the first crop must be taken into account. 
Again the catalog will furnish the necessary 
information. Catch crops are such quickly 
maturing things as lettuce, cress, and radishes. 

To have tender vegetables all through the 


season, two or three sowings of most vegeta- 


bles should be made at stated intervals, and 
as soon as a crop matures and is gathered, 
the ground should be fertilized, cultivated, 


Housewitle’s Vegetable - Garden 
Kate V. Saint Maur 


and replanted without a day’s loss of time. Ii 
the housewife will do her canning in small 
amounts, it will help along the scheme mat 
rially, for each row, as it reaches its zenith, 
can be disposed of when it is at its best 
Considerable time may be saved by raising 
plants in the house to bed out as soon as the 
weather makes it practicable. Get some small 


boxes from your grocer, three or four inches 
deep. Drainage is essential; so make two or 
three holes at each corner, and the same in 


the center. Put a layer of coal-ashes about 
half an inch thick in the bottom, and then fill 
to within a quarter of an inch of the edge with 
good potting-mold. It is made by mixing ten 
quarts of ordinary good garden soil with tw: 
quarts of fine sand or coal-ashes, and_ thé 
same amount of the prepared fiber, which is 
sold by most seedsmen for the house culture 
of bulbs. After thoroughly mixing these in 
gredients, pass them through a fine sieve to 
insure there being no lumps. After filling the 
boxes, sprinkle slightly, and stand in a warm 
place for a few days-to give any weed-seeds 
that may be in the soil a chance to develop 
and be destroyed. 


Planting in the Indoor Bed 
TOM: ATOES, peppers, and eggplants should 


be started in February, as they do not de- 
velop very rapidly. It takes fully twelve 
weeks for them to become strong, big plants 
hardy enough to stand outdoor life. Cabbage 
lettuce, Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower grow 
very quickly as seedlings, and should not be 
started until March 15 in the vicinity of New 
York. Tomato, pepper, and eggplant seed 
should be sown half an inch apart in rows half 
an inch apart. The other seeds mentioned 
are so small that individual placing is not 
practicable; so mark out rows one inch apart, 
then scatter the seed thinly along the little 
trench. Cover with about half an inch of 
soil sifted evenly over the surface, then, 
with a piece of board or a blotting-pad, press 
down firmly to insure the seeds being firmly 
embedded in the soil; otherwise the circula- 
tion of air dries and kills the first frail germs 
of life. Sprinkle slightly, and stand the box or 
boxes in a south or ‘southwest window where 
the temperature will average 60°: Until the 
seedlings show above the ground, cover with 
a sheet of glass; raise it slightly at one end 
during the day for ventilation. Cover with 
cloth or paper if the nights are cool. 

When seedlings develop their second leaves, 
they must be transplanted into fresh boxes, 
the little plants being set an inch and a half 
apart. When the plants commence to crowd 
in the second boxes, they must be again trans- 
planted, either to boxes which are a little 
deeper or preferably to individual pots. 

With the preliminary work done, the house 
wife gardener has now but to wait for favorable 
weather and the proper time for pl inting The 
actual garden-making then necessary will be 
discussed in a later articl 
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minum ware on earth, 
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The goldfish lady below wears a lovety 
Crépe de Chine nightgown, rare in value, del- 
icately pink like the inside of a sea-shell, and 
made inthe Empire style. There is a cunning 
little square yoke in the back, Price $3.95 


—_ . , ; } 
That the early spring shopper get the bar- 
gal) proved by the lin 
dress above, which it would be impo 
Pi al; stp »f J, . 2 : > re . as | > ” 

duplicate at the sales price of $0; white, rose, 
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Shopping Service 


Distance 


Good Housekeeping 
Eliminates 


HE great January sales of New York make the shops 


veritable white wonderlands. At no time of the year, and 


in no other place, is such value to be had for the money 


as in these sales of lingerie and household linens. By buying 


your year’s supply of tablecloths, napkins, sheets, towels, 


blankets, 
you actually save from twenty-five to fifty cents on the dollar. 


comforters, and all household linens at these sales 


Because Good Housekeeping Shopping Service represents the in 
terests of so many people all over the country, advance informa- 
tion has been given to it by the shops; and pictured on pages 54 
to 63 of this magazine are the choice bits and the best values— 
We will buy for you, at the sale 
prices, without extra charge, and of first 
quality of materials and workmanship, the nightgown and dress 


above, and any of the things shown on pages 54 to 59, 62 and 63. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 WEST 40th STREET, N. Y. CITY 


nuary (00d Housekeeping 


real values—from these sales. 


with the guarantee 


The Hearth and the Home 


(Continued from page 4y 


almost have done; some very attractiv« apart 
ments and even several whole houses just out 
of town. But always there stood in the way 9 
signing the lease a picture—one ot the litt) 
girl’s dream-pictures—of a home with a firesiq, 
that was almost as old as that other dreay, 
picture of the loving prince. And _ they 
would-be homes they were now trying to per 
suade themselves to have and be contente 
with had either no fireplace at all or else tha 
meanest of shams, a hearth on which no fir 
was ever intended to be laid. But these groy, 

up children persisted in their notions, and clu; 

to their dream-pictures and journeyed on, 


How the Dreams Came True 


N the end, they found what they had 

sought—a_ living-room with a really-trul 
fireplace; a hearth that was meant for ember; 
and ashes. And the fires that were lighted op 
that hearthstone are rekindled to this day. 
before the blaze of a larger fireplace, in’ 
thousand cherished memories of that first little 


| home whose furnishing had slowly grown from 





| “right off the place” solves the problem an 


the nucleus about its hearth. 

Nor could there be a better way to furnish 
any room or any house, for the hearth which is 
not emptied of its meaning is indeed the heart 
of the home. In the kind and arrangement 
of the furniture about it can be read at a 
glance the life of the household, and in that 
fabled time which we call ‘‘the good old days” 
many a man actually built his house about a 
chimney-place. The quaint, gabled home. 
stead on Long Island where once lived the 
author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” was one oj 
these; put together with wooden pegs on the 
old Easthampton village green, way back in 
1692, it was built about the great center chim- 
ney which gave a hearth to every room. And 
this humble cottage, with its fine old fireplaces 
blazing a welcome to all who come today 
as they did two hundred years ago, puts many 
a modern mansion to shame. In theory, at 
least, and in the scheme of its furnishing, 
let us pattern our houses after the original 
“home, sweet home” with the hearth 
the corner-stone round which we build. 

Now from the decorator’s view-point, what 
are the possibilities of the hearth?  [iirst let 
us hope that your fireplace is in style and char- 
acter in keeping with the room, as, —— 
nately, too many are not. Perhaps youré is 
“just a room,” a room of no particular style, » 
that a plain mantel-shelf of simple lines, pro- 
vided it harmonizes with the woodwork, and a 
hearth faced with bricks or tiles of interesting 
color and texture will do. In some countn 
homes even the crude fireplace of field-stone 


1 





h 


helps relate the house to its environs, whichis 
always a desirable thing. 

The fireplace is, next to the doors and win- 
dows, the most important architectural fea- 
ture of a room; so, like these openings, it must 
receive at the hands of the decorators as well 
as of the architect a purely architectural treat- 
ment to be satisfying to the eye. First, the lines 
of the fireplace should be carried up to the 
cornice. In the Gothic and Early-English 
fireplaces the carved hood of the chimney- 
breast takes care of this detail, and in the flat 
chimney-breasts of the Renaissance the pan- 


| eling of the wall-space over the mantel gives 


the desired effect. So we must suggest, even if we 
can not actually carry out, the idea that the 
cornice of the room, and not the mantel-shel, 
is the point toward which the scheme of the 
fireplace trends. Where there is neither 4 


projecting hood nor a paneled “overmantel, 


| we hang a mirror, or picture, or plaster bas 


relief above the mantel-shelf, and with tal 
vases or candlesticks at either end we st 
further accentuate the suggestion of reaci- 
ing up to a higher point. When the portralt 
or picture can be inset ina paneled space, ane 
so be made a structural part of the compositioe 
rather than hung as (Cont/nued on page 124 
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What a Stray Swarm ° 


of Bees Started 
Fifty-Odd Years Ago 


NE August day, in 1865, a swarm of 
bees passed over the j jewelry shop 
of a young man in the little town 
of Medina, Ohio. Jokingly, the 
young man told one of his assistants he 
would give a dollar for the bees, The man 
rushed out and in a few minutes returned 
with the bees all snugly housed in a light 
grocery box. The young man paid the dol- 
lar, took the bees and, being a lover of 
nature, at once became intensely interested 
in his new friends. It was the beginning. 
From that day this man and his family have 
devoted the best part of their lives to the 
study of bees, their lives, varieties, habits, 
culture and housing and to the betterment 
of their wonderful product, honey, through 
improve ~—_ of bee colonies and their sur- 
roundings. For his well-proved theory al- 
ways has. a that if you improve the 
worker and the worker's living conditions 
you're bound to improve the product. 

The name of that man is A. I. Root, who 
stands today as the head and father of the 
bee industry in America. Recognized and 
quoted as an authority on bees and honey in 
that great work the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. In their long article on bees, reference 
after reference is made to A. I. Root, the 
A. 1, Root Company and to Mr. Root’s book 
on bees entitled ‘‘A. B. C. of Bee Culture.” 
These references and illustrations are to be 
found in Volume 3, Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia; pages 630-632-633-634-636 
and on page 638, where his name comes 
under the heading, ‘‘authorities.”’ 
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Bee 
Pv ducts 


Net Weight 16 ot. 


PURE 
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loday, the house founded by A. I. Root 
and his stray swarm of bees is acknowledged 
to be the biggest producer of and dealer in 
bees, bee products and bee-keeper’s sup- 
plies in the world. It is this firm, Mr. 
Root’s pride and pleasure — a house main- 
taining firmly the ideals of its founder and 
operated entirely by his family—that offers 
you and guarantees to you the quality and 
purity of Airline Honey. 

Though honey has always been used by 
many housewives in preference to sugar, the 
present situation has done much to teach 
vast numbers of others the superiority of 
honey. 

The war has raised the price of sugar until 
it is an item well worth considering. 

Honey makes you partially independent 
of sugar. Not only is it cheaper than sugar, 
but it is better for many things you're in the 
habit of using sugar for. It’s more whole- 
some, it is more delicious and it gives better 
results, 

Honey makes the finest, clearest preserves 
you ever tasted, and preserves the fruit 
better. 

There never was such delicious cake, or 
cake that stays moist so long as that made 
with honey — nearly all kinds of cakes and 
cookies. 

And candy! Just try some candy made 
with honey and you'll always use honey in 
making candy thereafter. 


HONEY 


(ALTE 
/'S THE Jar 
{ YOURE To 
\SEND FOR 
\ boot 7 


e A-]-Root Co 
dina Ohio, U.S.A 


Home of the Honey Bre 


od 


Spread honey on your’ batter 
waffles, bread and_ biscuits - 
flavor in the world like it. 

Use Airline Honey for many things in the 
way of cooking and swee tening and you'll 
rejoice in your discovery of honey’s superior 
goodness — you'll benefit by its superior 
wholesomeness and profit by its economy. 


You Need This Cook Book 

It contains over 100 recipes for things in 
which Airline Honey is used instead of 
sugar. Also general directions giving the 
amount of honey to be used in replacing 
sugar as a sweetening, for one uses less 
honey than sugar. Send us your grocer’s 
name and the book will go to you, free. 


pe 
Send for Our Trial Jar 

of Airline Honey. A generous quantity of 

the extracted honey in an individual jar. 

Send 10 cents for this treat—it will make . 

you a honey enthusiast. 


Ty 
We Have Some Candy for You 

—Delicious honey 
candy—several kinds 
—neatly and substan- 
tially packed. Ten 
cents in stamps to pay 
packing and postage 
will get you this candy. 
Send for it. 

You can buy Airline Comb Honey in air- 
tight packages or extracted in glass jars 
(several sizes) with patent easily removable 
tops, at good grocers. Served in individual packages 
on most all railroad dining cars, at leading hotels and 
restaurants. This in itself isa striking endorsement 
of Airline quality —these people seek only the best 
and purest. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. Medina, Ohio 
“The Home of the Honey Bees’ 
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The stock originally issued in 1810 to John Russ, one of the foun- 
ders of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
It has been transferred by inheritance only, 
and is now held by his direct descendants in the fourth generation. 
In like manner the Hartford’s traditions of financial strength and| 
integrity have been handed down from generation to generation. | 
Frequently the biggest inheritance a father leaves to his son is the) 


has never been sold. 


right to represent the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance | 
For over a century Hartford losses have been | 


Robert Fulton | 


except life insurance. 
promptly and fairly paid in ever increasing amounts. 
was experimenting with his first steamboat, the C/ermont, when the 
Hartford began to write insurance. From that day to this its growth 
has kept pace with the wonderful development of the country’s trade 
and commerce. | 

Are you fully insured? Look over the list below and check the forms | 
of insurance which interest you. Ask your agent or broker to get| 
you a Hartford policy, or write to us and we will tell you the name| 


and address of an agent who can give you rates and particulars. 


», The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
The Hartford Accident and 


Indemnity Co. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department G1,) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


P . P 2 | 
Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and | 
address written on margin of this coupon, 


Druggists’ Liability 


Landlords’ Liability 
Golfers and Surety Bonds 


|_| Accident and Health 


Use and Occupancy Merchandise in Transit 


Sprinkler Leakage Workmen’s Compensation 
i Employers’ Liability 


Elevator Liability 
Doctors’ Liability 
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Race and Show Horse 








Marine Insurance 
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The Hearth and the Home 


(Continued from page 122 


a separate ornament on the wall, the artistic 
effect of the decoration is the more impres 
sive because the impression of an architectural 
treatment of the fireplace has been enhanced. 

Infinitely better is an empty  wall-space 
above an inexpensive mantel, if marked off 
into a simple panel with wood or plaster 
molding, than a more pretentious mantel-shel 
surmounted by a picture too small or insignifi 
cant to carry out the architectural effect. So, 
too, when we come to the decoration of the 
mantel-shelf; only such ornaments are beauti 
ful as by their relative size and shape and 
placement show respect for architectural form. 
Thereis always the temptation to over-burden 
u too wide or too large mantel-shelf with irrcle- 
vant things. Scattered objects, in any connec- 
tion with a fireplace, are distracting, whereas 
dignity is essential; the dignity, restraint, and 
repose of well-balanced architectural composi 
tion, from the overmantel to the hearth below, 


Placing the Furniture 


7IN: \L. LY,a word as to the arrangement of 
one’s furniture about the hearth, since this, 
to a large extent, determines the plan of the 
whole room. In the living-room or library the 
grouping should be such as to foster the sug- 
gestion of coziness, privacy, and intimate hours 
with family or friends. For example, if the 
entrance-door is directly opposite the hearth, 
and the room be sufficiently wide, no plan 
could be better than the favorite one of a 
big davenport set squarely before the blaze 
and backed by the long sofa-table with its 
reading-lamps and books. But where a room 
is sO narrow that one who sits before the fire 
must be within ear-shot, if not in actual 
view of the hall, it is best not to attempt an 
intimate grouping of sofas and chairs. Again, 
when the entrance to a large room occurs 
at right angles to the hearth, an excellent 
solution of the problem lies in the time-hon- 
ored plan of two sofas facing each other, 
running out from the hearth, with a small 
table drawn up by the head or foot of each, 
and perhaps a chair at the other end. The 
thing which makes this composition so delight- 
ful in rooms of suitable shape and size is that 
the door does not epen directly upon the scene; 
one who enters must first turn before it is 
possible to approach the sanctum of the hearth. 
On the other hand, in a long, narrow room, 
when the fireplace is in one of the end-walls, with 
the entrance-door directly opposite at the other 
end, such an arrangement of sofas would but 
accentuate the length of the room, so here 
again the davenport facing the fire and backed 
by a long sofa-table, or simply a grouping of 
tables and chairs, is the best plan. In the 
small living-room where groups of stationary 
sofas and chairs, suggestive of intimate con- 
versations, are out of the question, the approach 
to the hearth should be left unobstructed and 
free to all, so that no one person can monop- 
olize the fire. In the drawing-room, too, the 
tactful hostess will provide for general con- 
versation as well as for téte-a-tétes in the ar- 
rangement of her sofas and chairs. “‘ Make 
interruptions easy and never neglect the 
possibility of tea.” 


Of Appropriate Accessories 
ONCERNING those last details of the 


hearth appointments, let us remember, 
what so often the home-maker forgets, that the 
andirons should be in scale with the dimen- 
sions of the fireplace as well as in sympathy 
with its style. Fire-tongs and accessories are, 
as a rule, more decorative when stood upright 
against the mantelpiece, or hung upon hooks, 
than when set in the conventional stand, 
and for a wood-box nothing is more happily 
chosen, where space will permit, than an ol 
carved chest, the plain willow basket offering 
a next-best choice. 
Some of us must live without a fireplace— 
more’s the pity!—but (Concluded on page 120) 
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Washer 














































Wringer 


What Happens in this Washer? 


You would appreciate what Gainaday wash- 
ing means if you could watch the big, careful 
cylinder as it revolves back and forth, tossing 
the clothes about, forcing the hottest suds 


through and through them, WITHOUT 


You get the same old-style rubbing result 
with all the wear and tear left out. The 
Gainaday handles the clothes the way you 
handle laces in a wash pan, but it gets all 
the dirt out of the dirtiest clothes—neck 


WEAR AND TEAR. 





Rubbing clothes on a corrugated wash- 
board is effective but it’s hard on the 


clothes It forces water and suds through 

the mesh of any garment but while doing 
} it s . . “ee 

this it is wearing the fabric. The Gainaday 


Process is equally as effective but the result 
{s accomplished without wear and tear. 


bands and cuffs included. 


While the Gainaday is doing its good 
work you can take things easy. You don’t 
even have to move the machine when you 
wring the clothes from washer to rinse 
water, from rinse water to blue water, and 
from blue water to basket. The three-way 
wringer saves you all this bother. 

Then, too, the Gainaday is perfectly 
safe—all working and electric parts are 
entirely covered up. 

This washer is so good that you should 
know more about it. Pictures tell the 
complete story in our new circular. 


Send for it today. Our local dealer will 
send a machine on trial and give you satis- 
factory terms if desired. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


3010 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Fine clothes, linens and laces should 
not be rubbed. Every housewife knows 
this. Delicate clothes are tossed up and 
down carefully in soap suds. There's no 
jerking or twisting in the Gainaday proc- 
ess. It's ahappy combination of efficient 
washing and careful washing. 
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In using advertisements see page 12 125 





inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA oe 


Center of Winter out-of-door 
Middle 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 
The Carolina Hotel and Cottages now open 


Holly Inn, Berkshire and Harvard open early in January 


life in the 


Three 18-hole golf courses and a new g-hole course. 
Frequent trotting, running and steeplechasing 
Model dairy, shooting pre- 


Horse Racing. 
by horses from private stable. 
serve, trap shooting. 


Excellent New Roads in a Radius of 50 Miles or More. 

New State Road Complete to Savannah Through Pinehurst 
Through Pullman Service from New York and Washington 

Only one night out from New 

fialo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati- 


via Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


York, Boston, Bu 


No consumptives received at Pinehurst. 


Send for illustrcted booklet giving full information 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


PINEHURST OFFICE 
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Greatest Discovery 


*% Since Soap 


THIS Magic Pot Cloth 
has crinkled copper 
strands interwoven with 
cotton, The lighte st rub 
removes grease and dirt, 
and makes all kinds of 
kitchen ware look like new 
without the use of soap or 
washing compounds 

Women everywhere recog- 
nize the Mystic Mit as a 
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many of us are content so to live, losing 
from our lives by sheer lazy indifference the 
inspiration, the companionship, the comforts 
of an open fire, and that is more than a 
pity; it is almost as bad as asin. Not only 
for sentiment’s sake will you look to your 
open fires, if you are wise. Ask the man who 
repairs your furniture when it blisters or warps 
or cracks; ask the man who repairs your piano 
when it loses its tone; ask the doctor who 
tries to repair the damages done to human 
lungs and throats and complexions by a dry, 
furnace-baked atmosphere; one and all, they 
will tell you that in winter we need for the 
well-being of everything in our homes, from 
ourselves | to our book-bindings, the ventilatioa 
offered by open fires, even though we cling 
to our beloved radiators for the general 
warmth of the house. 

And what can equal the good cheer of an 
open fire in the dining-room; the welcome of 
an open fire in the guest-room, or the drawing- 
room; the friendly warmth, on a cold winter 
day, of an open fire in your own bedroom? 
But though in all these rooms you have for- 
sworn the healthy glow of burning coals or 
crackling logs for the parching atmosphere of 
steam, at least in your living-room make 
any sacrifice for this first luxury of the home. 
Think of the homes where presents will be 
opened on Christmas Eve before the blaze of the 
Yuletide logs, and stockings will hang in mute 
expectation from the mantelpiece; then pic- 
ture those other living-rooms, where no family 
circle will gather round the hearth that was 
built “for show,” or where, perhaps, not even 
as much as a make-believe chimney-place 
awaits the coming of the Christmas Saint. 

‘The real needs of life are few,’’ writes one of 
our modern essayists, “‘and to be had by most 




















































men, even though they include children 
and an automobile. It isn’ a question of 


getting the things; the question is, What are 
the necessary things? First, I say, a fireplace. 
A man does well to build his fireplace first 
instead of the garage.” Surely excellent advice! 










If your grocer cannot supply it, send us his name 
and yours at once for: FREE Booklet of rec- 
ipes, including our Prize Recipe for making 
Raisin Bread. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Batavia, N. Y. 













kitchen boon. It saves 
labor, time and money. 


It retails at 10c. 
THE MYSTIC MIT CO., Inc., 


127 Duane St.. New York City 


For whether your home, as Mr. Kipling puts 
it, be “a little place at Tooting or a country 
house with shooting,” it can afford no finer 
delight, and few blessings to compare with 
the joys of an open fire. 











Togo Encounters a Servant- 


Girl Uzopia 


(Continued from page 52) 





Better, easier cleaning in 1917 


A good New Year’s resolution—use Fuller Brushes. 
They clean quicker, easier, better. They’re shaped to reach the 
nooks and corners. They last longer—bristles can’t come out. 
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I shall move to Mexico,” she deport. 
girls is getting more and more 
| in America. Pretty soonly all shall be gone 
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or for, the “ee iaper f Tat lady. “Less immigration are coming over 
noney-back guarantee of satis- each month. O yes. Servants-are becoming 
me " SANITARY BRUSHES }) “2,2: : 
easisees “Togo is not,” demure Hon. Bride. ‘Tog 
One for every purpose. A few suggestions: are mudel servant.” 
No. 11. Faller Wonder No. 62. Fuller Sanitary “Tf so, look outward, Mrs Madam! Ii not 




















-50 ae Brush—36 in. 


Duster, willnot scatter dust 
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Ne: 32. Fuller Semteryp «._—«_ We... ec eccence 40 
Bowl Brush, improved... « No. 80. Fuller Sanitary Togo. Mrs Cassawary Jones, living left- hand 
“eo - aller Seatery N. Manicure or Nail Brush.. -35 to you, are accustomed to thiev cooks & house- 
No. ‘3. Patioe’ _ Puller Friction 3.25 workers. Mrs Bobbington Smythe, residing 









Fuller Sanitary 


Hat Brush, white across street, are so anxious for Help Wante¢ 


that she would burn houses to get talente 
genius peculiar to Togo:” 

My ears stand up for this applause. “0, 
happily I should heard more, but could no 
because key-hole too small or something. 

30th ladies commence speaking a. 
whispers, so I must elope back to kitchen, 4 
think about Hon. Pound Cake which rema!! 
where I laid it inside. 

Indispepsia are very curio amusement, M: 
Editor. It cause swimming eyes and waltzing 





.- 35 No. 105. Fuller patented 
No. 61. Fuller Sanitary Sanitary Tooth Brush, i 
Pipe Brush—36 in. long * .25 -detachable -40 


If one of our 2,000 salesmen hasn’t demonstrated ? Fuller | | 


Fuller Brushes in your home, mail the coupon 7 Brush | 
for free book, showing full line and prices. Company | 


Specialty salesmen—write for cata- Hartford, Conn. 
My ed Please send me 
logue and special proposition. 4 


your booklet. 
Fuller Brush Co. - 
k Island, Il. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
idan 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


,Distribution Sta ations in: 
a Specialty salesmen check here 
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Fuller . Wonder Nop No 10 


Chemically t 
dust. Doub! I 
Angle in handle 













San Prancisoo, Cal. 
Branch Sales Offices in the 
principal cities 





heart-burn while you set in chairs with sog 
expression resembling (Continued on page 12 120 





By mail $1.25 
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Special 
Uses 


ng of untold 

eving pain 

t the medium of 

t¢ Whitall Tatum 

Vater Bottle may 

vith ice-cold 

1 applied to af- 

for the relief 

ore throat, 

nose bleed, hic- 

ever, inflamma- 
« Gale 


Moe 


/ WOLDFAST 
LUNLOSABLE 


STOPPER 


“Use the Hot Water 
Bottle Until I Arrive” 


When suddenly taken ill, your water bottle 
will alleviate pain during the anxious moments 
while the doctor is on the way. In such times 
of critical need a 


, Whitall Tatum 


“SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


(Maroon Rubber) 


is worth its weight in gold. You can rest assured it will 
not leak, because it is reinforced where the most strain 
comes. You can depend upon always finding the stopper 
with the bottle, because it is chained on. 

These points alone should commend this bottle to you above all 
others. But the 2-year guarantee stamped on the bottle for your 
protection, the extra piece of rubber at the shoulder, the strong 
rubber binding, the metal eyelet which permits bottle being hung 
up without cracking rubber—all these are mighty strong reasons 
why you should buy a Whitall Tatum “Special.” Ask your 
druggist to show you the popular family size. 

No. 2. Two- Quart, $2.00; 

West of Mississippi, $2.25. 

Several colors—other sizes. 
Write for free booklet on care of water bottle. 


If not obtainable at your druggist, write us 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 


— 


You Can 
Stand 
On It 


without making it leak. 
That is because tt is made 


from strong, durable rub- 


ber—cured by our own 
process. You won't have 
to bring this bottle back, 
because it almost always 
outwears ils guarantee 
by from one to five years. 


In using advertisements see page 12 127 
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Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Roof 
Beautiful,”’ is sent free to any 


prospective builder upon request. 


Subhtareie 


* 
‘Thirtieth 
Season 


TOPTETED PEDO EEE 


T is economical—there 


ieiaguent 


is little or no waste. 

It is good food value. 
It is appetizing to the 
most fastidious. 


Hhiddeteeanl 


ii 


This is our 30th sea- 
the 
of Jones 


manufacture 
Dairy Farm 
Your grocer 


son in 


Heed 


Products. 


hii 


will tell you of our prices 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Ferm 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


puntenn 


and times of shipment. 


Whibitbe 


Be sure that it’s Jones. 


eel 
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LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


1113-23 Monroe Building, 














The Terra 
Cotta TILES 


in roof of this hand- 
some residence of Mr. 
W. J. Palmer, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., designed 


by Architect V. G. 


Orr, are tiles known 
asthe Imperial Span- 
ish pattern—See de- 
tail more clearly 
shown in border of this 
advertisement. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Chicago, Il. 
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Highest Awards at the laris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOW ARD’S 

Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


izing, wholesome salad dressing for 
made from the 
; in spotless sani 


PUUTAEEEUUD EEE Gee 





An appet 
lo vers of good mayonnaise 


PEUEEEEEEU EAE 












y and del 


$ eve 


cleanest, purest ingredient 

tary kitchens. If you want real qualit 
= insist on Howard’s. 
= Howard’s Salad Dressing has been starred 
= and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
= famous Pure Food Book of 1oo1 Tests. It is 
= also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
= ightful. You will find it at good 


here. Or 
le 
e. 


3is not as pure 
used return it 


send 25 cents to us 








and as delicious as 
and get your mone, 


ra trial} 
If Howar 
you have ever 
back. 
Made by the original tried and proved recipe 
J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill 


TUPEETUPEEEEEE EEE 


Mass. 


willl 









HE PURITY of 


Chalmer’s Gelatine is 
guaranteed because, for 
forty-two years, we have 
been making it in our own 


spotless kitchens. 





“Chalmer’s Makes the Best Desserts” 


CHALMER'S | 


GRANULATED 


GELATINE- 





































Jogo Encounters a Servant- 
Girl Usopia 


rom pa I20 


rYs* 


(Continued , 


steam-rollers. I flop myself to chair and com. 
mence thinking about remorse. Then Labor 
Agitation feeling arrive to me. More my in 
ward digestion make pain, more I got indig- 
nation about my job. Did I not heard what 
Hon. Mrs O. Billingsgate Rapp say Ps 
scarce servants? Yes. Then why should 
Hashimura Togo continue to enslave for <$ 
weekly when sum 1000s of American homes 
would offer wealth forit? I esk to know. Ii 





Hon. Bliss family refuse me top-high pay, 
why shouldn’t I not stampede elsewheres 
with angry shoes and obtain enormalous 


wages like other servant-girls? Great actors, 
grocers, clergymans make upward prices for 
themselves when growing rare, do not? Yes. 

I sat there criticizing my soul. More head- 
ache enjoyed. Horble clogginess of Cake 
seem to hold me downward while I feel quite 
unable... 


OGO! Hashimura Togo!” Distinctuall) 
I look rounds and beholt! —Sneekretivel\ 
inserting fashionable jewelry of her expensive 
head through kitchen-window I observe Mrs 
O. Billingsgate Rapp, making finger-beck to 
me quite dishonest. 
“What is?” I require scaredly. 
“Hissy!”? she say softish. ‘‘Be 
10$ weekly?” 
“I am too honest for bribes,”’ 


mine for 


I negotiate. 


‘Therefore I shall not betray my Boss for 
less than 12$.” 
“Come!” she guggle. ‘Follow me to my 


home and increase of pay is yours.” 

She disappear off. With immediate quick- 
ness I taptoe to bedroom where I enclose hat 
& suitcase for disagreeable runaway. I enjoy 
great depravity. For raise of 7$ I snub sweet 
housekeeping of Bride and Groom to become 
rich and unhealthy. Oh well. I make sneek- 
step to back-door. I stop. Something else 
happen! Just while passing pantry I hear 
creak from door of that locker. Tall-neck 
lady of Newport appearance emerge outwards. 

‘*‘Hissy!”” she dement. 

[ do so. 

“Tam Mrs Cassawary Jones,” 
with sidewise look of bank-robbery. “I been 
waiting for 214 days for speak to you. Do not 
go to Mrs Rapp tor merely 12$ weekly. O 


she amputate 


[fogo! Come to my household. Golden bed- 
rooms, phonographs, 5 ‘Thursdays off each 
week, free ottomobile rides—what more could 


kneel downward before me. 
not to do,” I revoke for John 
Drew expression. “I promus Mrs Rapp I 
shall go work. I am proud Samurai. Not 
for less than 25$ shall I burst my word.” 

“T give it!”’ she shreech while grobbing me 
by elbow & drugging me forth from there. 

I were quite contused by such affectionate 
wrestling, so I folla. Down back-door we 
elope with swiftness, through alley we gallop 
deceptively. But too late! We was no soonly 
got 14 way across than smallish lady of suffrage 
appearance popp out from gate and make 
Caesar hold of my other arm. 

‘Togo,” she holla, ‘where you go with that 
other woman?” 

“T seen him first,” 
Jones. 

‘Not such thing! ” elaborate other lady like 
mad eagles. ‘I have waited for nine complete 
weeks. L am Mrs_ Bobbington Smythe, 
residing across street.” 

“Vou shall not have Togo!” corrode Mrs 
Jones. “He are the only servant-girl left 
in town. I shall shoot for.him.” 

Those two (2) diglifiediladies made death- 
expressions at each other while I shoddered 
like cold eels. 

‘Togo,” collapse Mrs Smythe, 
to 50$ week!” 

“T make him 75$! 


‘Ah. Ladylike 


ask?”’ She 
**So Sorry 


snarrel Mrs Cassawary 


“T raise y 


” replunge Mrs Jones 
(Conclud. 1 0} 
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for 5$ 
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rmalous 
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ices for 


Yes. 
ol quite 


rctually 
retively 
pensive 
ve Mrs 
beck to 


‘ine for 


gotiate. 
oss for 


to my 


» quick- ° 

ose hat Does Your Complexion Barometer 
b sweet Register Fair or Cloudy? 

ecome 


. ake. : . P ; tha. 
> sneek F you are well, it registers © fair.’ 
ng else 


> If you are below par— 


tT haa if for example, constipation forees you to depend periodically 
. : . P * ee «s 
all-neck on Jaxatives and cathartics, it is very likely to register cloudy. 


twards. Ie : Bupha ; 
a Nujol helps keep youfree from constipation and from the laxative 


habit as well, It does not upset the ordinary processes of diges- 


nputate tion and assimilation, It does not irritate, but by internal 
z = lubrication facilitates normal movements. In this way it promotes 
ot “a true health, the only sure foundation of a good complexion. 

en nee Your druggist has Nujol. Beware of substitutes—look for the 
: coal name Nujol on bottle and carton. Sold in pint bottles only. 

“y h Write today for booklet, “The Rational Treatment of Consti- 
wr John pation”*, using coupon below. 


Rapp I 
i. Not 
S *% STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
ying me (New Jersey) 


tinal Bayonne New Jersey 


oor we 
2 gallop 
) soonly 
suffrage 
1 make 


ith that 
ssawary 
idy like 
omplete 


Smythe, 


de Mrs 
irl left 


death- 


oddered ; Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 17 


'-Name a TE Eee SELES 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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S. S. COSTON 


Hampton, Va. 











\n epicurian —_ t. The piece 
1 by the Maitre d’Hotel to par- 
‘rved by club stewards for 
> first 
: Years 





fas- 
taste of the rare fli 


you have missed it. 


“The Cheese that Makes the Meal’’ 


spreadable 


Made in America 


piquant, zestful and uner 


by any imported 


jualed 
Perfectly Pure 
Sold Everywher 


THE MONROE CHEESE CO. 
Monroe, N. Y. 












Don’t you k ll healt or 
chronic ailments, 
ten cases, 4 








doing it " 
eighty t 


No Drugs or Medicines 
You fo y dire 


Are 
You can weigh exactl 
should. 

Med 
work 
their wives 

Regain H 
Spirits. Y 
health or figu 
will respect y 





I il Re r fa 1 ; 
I will help y ind I want to, sc 
r ‘fidence. Vrite tor my Free bookl 
Susanna Cocroft 

Dept. 22,624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
SSS SS SS EET | 


Short- ‘Story Writing | 




















ng it Short-Story, taug 
Esenwein, f Fditor of 













t Dr. z Bers 
Lippineott’s 


’ g | 
250-page catalog free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 67, 









Springfield, Mass. 





Lena, | 


“CAKE SECRETS” 
Fr ee Recipe Book 


= cena e and get FREE this S6-page 


Cake § ng bi ntains w ake re 

pes ‘EE e Paci Swans Down Cake Flour 

nough f r 6 cents tu pay posta e 
pared, ra 


SWANS DOWN 
raat ane FLOUR 


te For 19 years such cook 


IGL ¥- HE ART BROS. 
L 3856 
Dept. A ‘Evansville, Ind. 


%& THE VALLEY FORGE 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Whole Grain Products 


Infant Foods 
Natura! Brown 


Flours 
Whole Wheat 
Flour, Corn Meals, Barley and Rice 
and Graham Flour Whole 

Rye. Flours. Oat Flour 
Send Jor price list and free recipe bock 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 


dc ats, 
Rice, 


Rye 














Atwood Grapefruit 


Always in 


this wrapper 


.Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class 


by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 








Braided, not twisted—Strong—Lasting 
ravel, stretch nor stain. Clothespins 
can't blow away . 


dealer's. Send 40c for 5 





“e, 






You know 
our sash cord 


“Braided,LastsY ears.” 
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% SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE | 


Easy on your clothes, easy on your hands. 


0 ft., 
Li Wigsg SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 108 Nevada St., 





Can't break, kink. 
your clothes 
At your 
or send postal for FREE SAMPLE 


Flexible. 


cant work 






loose, 






Newtonville, Mass. 













Togo Encounters a Servant. 
Girl Uzopia 


(Concluded from page 128) 

















































































desperatoes!”” I narrate while enk 
frights, ‘“‘I can not belong to both : 
chopped apart with axes.” 

“We never thought of that,” yellup bot 
together like chorus-girls. “*Where is ay 

With such words I commence nning 
Speedly like aeroplanes defeating bullets | 
elope through alley, making my legs mor 
rapid each moments But further [ ry 


] . 
those two lad 


more closer I could hear 
chassing after my employment 








\t lastly I give them criss-cross by running 
through 2 churches and 7 roofs. Pretty soor 
I come out by side street where RR Stati 
was. I should catch next 6.06 train to Ne 
Jersey and escape away. 

But allin vainly. Just while I was thinking 
up come enraged ottomobile to stop beside 
me. Hon. Marmaduke Bliss and two 
enlarged policemans jump out. 

* Togo,” holla Hon. Marm, ** where you g 

‘To Quit!” I adjourn. 


ha!” he jounce forth. ‘Do you n 


know it are illegal for servants to quit when s 





valuable? Therefore, come back!” 
‘Not to do!” I howell, making 
with elbows while Hon. Police stroggl 


down to ground and set on mapa my coura 
When I attemp make Japane 
estopped it by handkerchief over my usei 


curses th 


mouth. 

‘Take him home!” holla Hon. Marm wt 
throwed me to ottomobile **Mayb 
already too late to be on time! 


thes 





O, such rumpage! Even while laying 
there, gagged by strangulators, I somewha 
proud to be so desirable. Hon. Choffer cra 


Pufis! We commence shooting for 
vard with such quickness we was destroying 


gasolene. 


speed law by each corner. When— 0 
frights!!! 
Right straightway across street beiront 


us we could see what was. There stood f 
lowing personalities: 
Mrs Cassawary Jones with shoot-gun 
Mrs Bobbington Smythe with cake-knife 


Mrs Billingsgate Rapp with ironing-boar 

‘Halt!” they holla like football. 

“What wanted?” holla Hon. Marmaduk 
batiably. 

‘Tozo!” they jarr forth. ‘“* Throw him tous 


‘T never shall,” he bixer, looking like Car 





so. ‘Slay me to death, but Togo shall 
mine. Drive on, Mr Otto!” 
Car jump. All three fashionable lad 


point guns. 


“Vou sar-r-render?” they require. 
‘Never quite negatively!’ he resort. 
‘Bang!” Guns said that. Bullets bi 
by my ear. One stopped on my {forehea 
Hon. Ottomobile quit purring. It stop. 
‘They have shot away Engine!’’ snot 
Hon. Police. “In a moments they will | 
ture Togo.” 17 bullets settled in my 


‘ 
while I awaited. 
BOOMS!!!! 


WERE setting in kitchen of Bliss home" 
crumms of Hon. Pound Cake beside of 2 
I rubb my thick eye. Where was? 
“Togo,” report Hon. Mrs Bliss sweets 
approaching to kitchen, “what - mean 
go sleep and snore musi while I enterta 
society tea-drunk in parlor?” 
“Pleased to meet you!” [ reject for apt 
smiling. ‘I was enjoying your cookery an 
nightmares which offer me 
“Go to work at oncely,” 
porch, wash tea-drunk dishes, 
dust geraniums, and beat rugs, or I s ve % 
your wages downward from 5$ to 45 Skl4 
She bounch away. I! there 
neglected. 
Hoping you ar 








raise of wages 
dib 
make 


1} hat 
sie 


stood 


¢ the same, 
Yours truly, ; 
Hasuimvura T¢ 
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ning-boar 


Jarmaduk 


PERFECT ION 


SMOKELEE OIL HEATERS 


HOR the youngster’s bath, or your own dressing; to 
make the breakfast room cozy, and the living room 
comfortable — get a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater. 
So light you can carry it anywhere. Costs little to buy 
and little to use. Chases all the chill from the coldest 
corners. Clean, durable, quickand good-looking. Keeps 
more than 2,000,000 homes cozy. Ask your dealer. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 7467 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
Send for our free 
illustrated catalogue 


In using advertisements see page 12 131 
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BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, as an institution, is 60 years old—1857-1917. Since 
the founder of this Company Gail Borden—drew up his first code of sanitary regulations for the 
production of pure milk, we have constantly aimed to give the consumer the cleanest and purest 


milk products possible. Borden’s Evaporated Milk is one of our leading milk products and, if you have 


not tried it, we would suggest that you begin by mak- 
ing this delicious and seasonable Christmas Pudding. ee 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
can Borden's Evaporated Milk Pinch of salt 

» Cup sugar 8 eggs 

; Cup water 1 lb. crumbled crackers 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 1 Ib. suet 

1 grated nutmeg 1 teaspoon cloves 

2 Ibs. raisins 

Add water and sugar to milk, allowing sugar to dissolve. Beat eggs 
very light, add to them half the milk and beat both together; stir 
in gradually crackers, suet (chopped fine}, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
cloves, salt, raisins (weighed after stoning and cutting them); lastly 
add the remainder of the milk. Pour into a pudding mould and 
steam six hours. Serve with vanilla sauce. 


Send for our Recipe Book 

mentioning Good Housekeeping Magazine) ‘ ; 

BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. : 
a “*Leaders of Quality’’ ae 

Est. 1857 NEW YORK ‘ . % 


FGus PAT OFF 
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Only One Hour! 


IXTY minutes and the washing is ready for the line. A 
No Hands family washing all done—-linens washed snowy white— 
Can Wash delicate laces made spotlessly clean—all the dirt taken 
So Clean out of the clothes —all this done in an hour. 


As This Yes, Madam, that is what the Thor Electric Washing Machine does 
for the housewife. No more slopping and drudging and wringing—no 

more wear on the clothes with that rub, rub, rub. The Thor 

both washes and wrings. Washing done and on the line by 

10 o’clock. And such very, VERY CLEAN clothes. The 


Thor will banish all doubts you may have about washing machines— 
once you see how wonderfully clean it washes everything — cleaner than 


any hands can wash. 


for Electricity 


A whole hour’s operation costs no 
more than 2 cents for electricity. And 
a good sized washing can be done in an 
hour. Will you give 2 cents, Madam, 
to have cleaner clothes, to save your- 
self or your maid the back-breaking 
work of washday and to save costly 
wear on clothes? Send the coupon for 
complete information. 


x Electric 


Washing Machine 


You should see the Thor before next washday. See the Atalog— that remarkable con- 
trolling device — found only on the Thor. Also see the reversible wringer with Thor 
patent finger guard—the new type motor — the moving 


parts all enclosed — the beautiful white enameling — and Easy Payments 

other exclusive features which make the Thor the “last inte esis 3 

word” in v ashing machines. Any Thor dealer will sell you a mac ane 
for a small amount down. Then easy 


Just press a button and the Thor will do the work. Takes cur- monthly payments. The Thor will pay 
= — -_ ee rg aches, : aps a “ a oe or =e —— for itself as you use it, just by the sav- 
without electric lights and have an electric light system of your own, we v See PRET et PEN rapes? 

nish special motor to run the Thor. You owe it to yourself to go to the nearest "gS It makes in wear on clothes and in 


dealer to see the Thor demonstrated. Do this before next washday. cost of washday help. 


@® SSS SS Ree eeees ess 


o 
Hurley Machine Co. 


e Dept. 2101 — 29South 
? Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
? 147 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


z 413 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CAN. 
For Dealer’s Name and Free Book. Just mail the coupon and we” y., tt pie cate Ka 
will tell you where you can see the Thor. There are Thor dealers  48-page book. Also send name 


almost everywhere. Wewill also send our big 48-page book onwash- =” of nearest Thor dealer. 
ing. Tells all about the Thor. Shows how to save time,work and sy’ 
2 


money on washday. The coupon brings all this information. é 


Hurley Machine Company 


Dept.2101 —29 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
147 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK 413 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA 
Manufacturers also of the Thor Electric Ironing Machines and the Thor 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 


Name 


In using advertisements see page 









111-113 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
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And it’s most economical; from a pound 
of coffee you can make but forty cups, 
while from a pound of Ridgways Tea 
you can obtain at least three hundred 
cups of delicious and sustaining bever- 
age, or in short, you get about four 
cups of tea for a cent. 

Once you try Ridgways, it will surprise you to 
see how much less tea you have to use in pro- 
portion, and you will quickly understand that 


well-known adage, ‘“The better the tea, the more 
economical.” 


For three generations Ridgways has stood for 
the best tea. 


“* Safe-Tea First ’’ 


Ydgways Tea 
















354-356 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 






Rattiher likes” 


OCOANUT CAKE AND COCOANUT PIE 

are only two of scores of delightful cocoanut 
dishes which are found more frequently in home 
menus now that housewives are learning about this 
wonderful new cocoanut. 


Each This 
package of Cocoanut 


Dromedary received 
Cocoanut Gold Medals, 


contains a highest 
written awards at 
guarantee San Francisco 
insuring its and 
freshness and San Diego 
goodness Expositions 


Although Dromedary Cocoanut comes to you ready for use it is as fresh 
and moist as if it had been laboriously fresh-grated in your own kitchen. 


Prepared by an entirely new method, Dromedary Cocoanut retains 
all the original nutty taste of the cocoanut meat. It is moist and 
full flavored when you receive it, and the Dromedary “Ever- 
Sealed”’ package keeps all the flavor and freshness till the last shred 
is used. There is no waste to Dromedary Cocoanut—nor do you ever 
spoil a perfectly good cake by covering it with hard, dry cocoanut. 


We Invite You to Try Dromedary Cocoanut 


A dime will bring you a one-cake yj: 
aay 2 

package, enough for a nice “com- = yyy 1111s BROTHERS CO, 

pany cake,’’ and we will include a_ = Dept. A, 375 Washington Street, } 

10c Dromedary Cookie-Cutter anda =: Find enclosed one dime, for which se 


ne-cake package of Dromedary Cocoanut. 
yokie-Cutter. 


book of choice recipes. Use the Be etter ch may 
coupon. = (3) A Book of Coc 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 


Dept. A. 2 Address 
375 Washington St. New York : City 


anut Recipe 


In using advertisements see page 12 
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Hampton, Va. —~z 
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Delicious New Year Dishes monine 1 Ig 

wi ; , ai an Eight- Me- |) |9 

Give your family during 1917 the best table of your wifely sue ee (AN K 

4 =p a A ; ; Hii Wk 

| career. Don’t be satisfied with the same things you’ve had tablespoonsbutter;4table- || ||j 
every other year, but try some of the delicacies that have spoons flour; salt and pa- He 
never been on your table. Try, first of all, McMenamin’s prika to taste; 4 beaten iis 

Crab Meat. egg; 4 tablespoon lemon ile 

Select from our recipe booklet one of the 43 delicious dishes paper ap Hin avn or anne N 

: Ne : : z tablespoons cream; 1 a} 
NII therein described and prepare a surprise for the family. You Recta tani cigeiniine : hy 
3 : i : j ge bread crouton; peas; 4 
will find the Crab Meat itself a pearly gray color. That is fat for frying. x 
because we don’t use chemicals to bleach it white. "iy 

’ Blend butter and flour Ny 

*McMENAMIN’S CRABMEAT = seat’ 

Cc tire, add milk or stock, ie 

° ° cream, salt and paprika; iN 

For Deviled Crabs and Other Dishes pals ae nell ie i 

, . . stir in egg, well beaten. k 

You can rely on its quality, for pure-food experts approve Site create tien. sae 4 

it. You will find that the savor of the sea is still there, due to boiling, until the egg is id 

the immediate cooking and canning at our sanitary factory. set, add lemon juice, and | liq 

rth Mc egies > : fold in the Crab Meat. i WA 

With McMenamin’s C rab Meat you can easily prepare the Spread on a plate to cool. iQ 

most delicious dishes for Sunday supper, changing that from Form into neat cutlets or 4 

the tag end of everything to one of the best meals of the it gy er brush over Is 

i “ i : : 1 PO : with beaten egg, toss In | 

W eek. As a luncheon dish it is splendid, too. bread crumbs, and fry in i 

Your grocer probably has it in 4-, 8- and 16-ounce cans, _ plenty of smoking hot fat. Is 

sold with 3, 6 and 12 shells respectively. Be sure you | - Drain and serve at once H 

— ‘ia : Pores. on the crouion, and sur- yy 

get McMenamin’s. The label reads “for deviled crabs, round with hot peas. iN 

but it’s just as good for any other crab dishes. If he iN 
doesn’t have it, send us 15 cents in stamps for a sample can ? 

and 3 shells and Marion Harris Neil’s recipe book- 9) 

let, “43 Delicious Ways of Serving McMenamin’s Ky 

Crab Meat.” i 

j 

} 

) 
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Madam: 


; 4 72 


af peer in your family loves pancakes 
except you, and you would too if it were 
not for the time spent and trouble of 
making them. 


OO 





LA YALA LA 





That’s why I invented Teco for women 
like you. 


OT. OF. 


SIT ST 


Teco is as free from trouble as a child 
at play. 
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Add water = nothing else, and bake. 


I have written a book for wouien who know 
the value of Teco, and who want to make 

other delicious foods of it. It has many 
recipes that will make your whole day’s 
cooking as easy as it makes the cooking 
of pancake breakfasts. Write for it. MUXTURE OF 

WHEATAND CORN FLOUR 
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Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I 
have written a 24-page book 
containing Teco recipes, and 
a lot of other information 
that will make cookery easy 
for you. It is free. I want to 
send you your copy. Just 
sign the coupon. 

The Teco Chap. 


Le: 


Self-Rising Pancake Flour 


Here are four reasons why you should have Teco Pan- 
cakes every day in the year if you want them. 
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1.—They’re so easy and quick to make. All you need are 
Teco and water, to have pancakes in a jiffy. 
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They re so economical—6o pancakes for Loc. ae 


They're so easily digested that the oldest and youngest 
can safely eat them. 
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They have a fascinating taste, a taste quite their own. 


P rE EKENBERG COMPANY 
ane 6 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
ise send me free copy of “The Butter- 


it’s in the flour 
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—gives ‘Teco pancakes a distinctive tlavor—the  re- 
sult of a combination of choice grains with malted but- 
termilk which is first powdered and then mixed with 
the flour at the mill. 
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Malted buttermilk has a definite food value important in 


the breakfast-fare of the school child. 


Meets the Governments, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfheld Pure Food standard. 


The Ekenberg Company 


Lackawanna Avenue, Cortland, N. Y. 
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' HEALTH and relief from constipation. Medicine? No. 

But a wonderful food laxative that acts m a natural man- 
ner —always the ideal way. If you seek relief from consti- 
pation, just eat, each day, a delicious bran muffin made from 


Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


W hinn large, clean, coarse flakes supply the right amount of roughage to 
Ee ay exercise the intestines and promote normal bowel activity. Then too 
rat the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the Pillsbury pack- 
i age, produces a breakfast muffin that is really 
delicious!, Don’t doubt it—try it—forget medicine 


-use PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and bid 


good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Big Package 15c (Except in far West) 
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If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for 
a full-sized package (the 10c additional is for 
wrapping and postage). 

es Department “G” 

58, PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
"e MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Pigs’ Feet Satisfy 
That Craving For 
“Something Different” 


Something “different” for jaded 
appetites something “different” to 
serve your guests pickled pigs’ feet! 
You can’t begin to realize what a 
delicacy. what'an appetizing, flavor- 
some, wholesome dish pigs’ feet 
make, until you have eaten 








_ BONELESS 
PICKLED PIGS FEET 
From That Great State Of Corn And Alfalfa 


They possess all the zest, all the tasty suc- 
culence that made this dish famous with our 
forefathers with the added distinction in flavor 
that only the Decker process of cooking and 
pickling can give. 

Iowana Pigs’ Feet are pure vinegar pickled 
—flavored with the finest spices. Made from only the 
tenderest, juiciest portions of the meat. There are no 
bones in this Towana delicacy. The meat used comes 
from the select of Towa’s famed corn - alfalfa -and - 
milk - ted porkers. 


Decker’s Towana Pickled Pigs’ Feet (Boneless) 
offer wonderful possibilities in new meat dishes that give fresh 
incentive to waning appetites They solve the ever 


problem of what to sefve that ts “different. 


prese nt 


Packed in sterilize i, hermetically scaled glass jars in sizes 
convenient for family use. 
We want everybody to know the delight- 
ful goodness of Decker’s lowana Hams, 
Bacons, Pork Sausages, Pickled Pigs’ Feet, 
etc., and have accordingly arranged several 
splendid liberal assortments for intro- 
ductory purposes. Send us your name 
and address on a post-card today —NOW. 


JACOB EF. DECKER & SONS 
Dept. C, 
MASON CITY, IOWA. 


Chef Edward Volker, af Milwaukee Athletic Clob. 
Chef Volker finds that men of big affairssahow a 
heen relish for his fried lowana Pickled Pigs’ Feet. 


In using advertisements see page 
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Now MenWant‘ Sunkist” Lemon Pie! 


At Restaurants — At Home 














Pie is man’s hobby in desserts, and men folks say when they taste it. It has 
here's the de luxe ia pies! the charm and unsurpassable delicacy of 

It’s a true lemon pie, made from fresh the old-fashioned lemon pie. 
Sunkist California Lemons—not from bot- Hotels and restaurants are now baking 
tled lemon extract. it as their dessert-specialty. 

Just try the recipe—printed below—and Sunkist Lemon Pie is wanted twice 


note the flavor that results. Seewhat your —_ weekly, at least. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Lemons are healthful. Sunkist lemons are clean, crisp, tissue wrappers. Sunkist come 
juicy, tart and practically seedless. in several different sizes at the same prices 
They are mechanically washed until bright asked for ordinary lemons. 

and waxy and are sent to your dealer in Ask for them by name. 





Boston Cooking Sunkist Lemon Pie 
School Recipes 1% cup sugar % cup flour Pinch of salt 
Pp $ ; 
This recipe and 199 others, Grated rind I cup boiling water 3 egg yolks 
prepared and tested by the | Juice of | Sunkist Lemon | teaspoon butter 
authors of the famous Boston Mix flour, sugar and salt, add boiling water, stirring 
Cook Book, have been in- constantly. Cook until flour thickens, then add butter, 










corporated in a valuable egg yolks, rind and juice of one lemon. Turn into a pie 
orange and lemon recipe plate, or preferably a pan that is perforated or made of 
book which wiil be sent wire, lined with flaky pastry which has been baked until 
without charge to house- a golden brown. Make a meringue of three egg whites 
wives who answer this ad- and add 34 cup of powdered sugar, with a teaspoonful 
‘ vertisement. Send for your of lemon juice. Cover pie with meringue and bake in a 
free copy now. moderate oven until brown. Allow to cool before serving. 















CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


4 Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 8,000 Growers 


Dept. M34, Los Angeles, Cal. (590) 
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economy of famous 


BarrinétonHall 
hs sarringt Nites 


HIS New Year offer is not made because the mere value of a FOR DRIP or 
? ae : a. ie (ea P -cIV 0 ; anv 13 - 

C ymplimentary tin of choice coffee (enough for six cups) 18 €NY GCoFFEE POTS 
special incentive to try a new brand. Send for sample of 
What we. desire to demonstrate to vou is the economy of Barrington Hall and this | PUL-VO-DRIP Bar- 

r rington Hall. This is 

: ay -ized Barring 
make economy increasingly necessary and tor - r iced toa 
nulation 


pertect 


n best be done by your making an actual trial of the coffee. 
During the coming year, high food costs will 
nce you learn how the Baker-ized Process preserves the fu ength of each coffee be 
1 will better appreciate the other advantages of results by the dri 
Barrington Hall is sold in sealed tins by over 50,000 grocers at 4oc a pound (45c in sia Gahee sample is sent wee 
extreme west). If you would like to make an interesting economy test, fill i il obtain free, this PUL-VO-DRIP Porcelai 
> coupon. We will send you a free trial tin of this delicious coffee and a booklet £ een See ee ee 
splaining just what Baker-izing ‘s. debate tines Ses io ; : 
; he VO-DR vith PUL-VO-DRIP 


109 Hudson St., 2 : 
NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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He Knows What’s Coming! 


Brown, fluffy pancakes made with Aunt 
Jemima’s Pancake Flour. 






Perfect, melt-in-your-mouth, pancakes—deli- 
cious! 






ie 3 . 
No bother for mother, no fuss, no © setting 
to rise.”’ 







Nothing to do but add water, mix batter and 
bake. 


Not even milk does she need. It’s already 
mixed in with flour — good sweet milk in powder 
form—not sour milk nor buttermilk. Just like get- 
ting a bottle of milk free with every package. 
















Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour is a com- 
plete flour—ready for instant use. 






It’s always perfect because it is made accord- 
ing to the famous fifty-fhve-year-old recipe, which 
made the original Aunt Jemima famous—’ way 
down in Dixie. 








There is just the right amount of wheat flour 
—vround to exactly the fineness best for pancakes 
There is specially ground corn flour -—— just the 
proper amount to make the cakes always fluffy 
and light. “There is scientifically prepared baking 
powder, powdered sweet milk, salt and just a dash 
of rice flour to make the cakes brown beautifully. 


















Look on the tops of the packages for the coupon te/l- 
ing how to get the funny Aunt Jemima Kag Doll 
Family for the little ones. 



















Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour comes in a red package 
— Aunt Jemima’s Buckivheat Flour in a white package. 


AUNT JEMIMAS 
an PANCAKE FLOUR 


POWDERED SWEET MILK 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Millers of Red Top and Royal > 
No. 10 Flours 


©) 1916 by 
Aunt Jemima 
ills Co, 
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) **You use doilies —and still your table is beautiful and spot- 


ed less. How do you do it? 


BS 


‘‘Why—it’s very simple—just use Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


” 


OHNSON’S PREPARED WAX imparts a hard, dry, glass- 


like coating over the varnish, protecting it, and adding 
years to its life and beauty. Hot dishes and liquids have 
no effect whatever on tables which have been polished with 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


“The Dust-Proof Polish’’ 


It never becomes soft or sticky, con- 
sequently it does not show finger prints 
and it cannot gather dust. 


Polish All Your Furniture 


—including the piano with Johnson’s Prepar- 
ed Wax. You will be surprised at the won- 
derful improvement. It gives Mission Furniture 
that s¢ ft, artistic polish so appropriate tothisst yle. It 
entirely removes the cloudiness from Mahogany, re 
storing its original gloss. 

Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepar- 
ed Wax—keep a can always on hand for polishing your 


Floors Pianos 

Linoleum Victrola 

Woodwork Leather Goods 
Automobile, etc. 


USE COUPON AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 





Furniture that is sticky, greasy or 
badly soiled should be cleaned before 
waxing. Use 


JOHNSON’S CLEANER 


It contains no grit or acid so cannot scratch 
or injure the finest finish—simply cleans and 
prepares it for a polish with Johnson's Pre- 
pared Wax. Johnson's Cleaner gives splendid results 
on the finest mahogany furniture, pianos, victrolas, etc. 


C. ere & “ Dept. GHI1, Racine, Wis. 


IT enclos * 10c for trial cans each of Johnson's Prepared Wax 
and Johnson's Cleaner sufficient for a good test. Also send 
your Sook on hor tl 


ing tree 
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The unfailing satisfaction given its users is the 
reason why, year in and year out, they prefer 


* FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 
whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, free 
lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. No 

pitti better soap can be made for any price. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to the 
thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


(THE WK FAIRBANK company) 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?’’ 
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The Terra 
Cotta TILES 


in roof of this hand- 
of Mir 


sone residence 
\\V J Dalinver of Buf- 
falo, No Y., designed 
by \rchiteet \ G 
tile known 
Imperial Span- 
ish pattern — See sle- 
tail clearly 
shown in border of this 


advertisement 
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“LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


1113-23 Monroe Building, 


Manulacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Chicago, Hl. 





T is economical—there 

is little or no waste. 

It is good food value. 
It is appetizing to the 
most fastidious. 

This is our 30th sea- 
the manufacture 
Farm 


son in 
of Jones Dairy 
Products. Your 
will tell you of our prices 
times of shipment. 


grocer 


and 


Be sure that it’s Jones. 
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DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


* 
Thirtieth 
Season 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Highest Awards at the I'ar 
Exposition, 1000 


HOWARD'S 
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* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Anal rpet izing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard’s Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
fi mous Pure Food Book of roor Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy _ del lightful. You will find it at good 
stores everyw rhe sre. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a tri 11 bot ttle 

"ie Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
you ig ave ever used return it and get your money 
bac 


Made by the original tried and proved recipe 
J. F. HOWARD 


Haverhill Mass. 


ern 
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HE PURITY of 


Chalmer’s Gelatine is 
guaranteed because, for 
forty-two years, we have 
been making it in our own 


spotless kitchens. 


“Chalmer’s Makes the Best Desserts” 


CHALMER'S. 


GRANULATED 


GELATINE- 


Z7ogo Encounters a Servant. 
Girl Utopia 
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pain, 
Dilly 
Hillingswate Ray 
Vea Then 
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family refuse me top-/ pay 
wuldn't l not stamped ( vheres 
angry shoes and obtain enormalous 
like other servant girls? Creat ictors, 
clergymans make upward prices for 
themselves when growing rare, do not Yes 
I sat there criticizing my soul. More head 
enjoyed. Horble clogginess of Cake 
seem to hold me downward while I feel quite 
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“OGO! Hashimura Togo!” Distinctually 

I look rounds and beholt! Sneekretively 

swe rting fashionable jewelry of her expensive 

head through kitchen-window I observe Mrs 

QO. Billingsgate Rapp, making finger-beck to 
me quite dishonest. 

“What is?” L require scaredly. 

“Hissy!’’ she say softish. ‘Be mine for 
10$ weekly?” 

‘“‘T am too honest for bribes,’ I negotiate, 
‘Therefore I shall not betray my Boss for 
less than 12$.”’ 

“Come!” she guggle. “Follow me to my 
home and increase of pay is yours.” 

She disappear off. With immediate quick- 
ness I taptoe to bedroom where I enclose hat 
& suitcase for disagreeable runaway. I enjoy 
great depravity. For raise of 7$ I snub sweet 
housekeeping of Bride and Groom to become 
rich and unhealthy. Oh well. I make sneek- 
step to back-door. I stop. Something else 
happen! Just while passing pantry I hear 
creak from door of that locker.  ‘Tall-neck 
lady of Newport appearance emerge outwards, 

‘**Hissy!” she dement. 

I do so. 

“Tam Mrs Cassawary Jones,” she amputate 
with sidewise look of bank-robbery. “I been 
waiting for 214 days for speak to you. Do not 
go to Mrs Rapp for merely 12$ weekly. O 
Togo! Come to my household. Golden bed- 
rooms, phonographs, 5 Thursdays off each 


. week, free ottomobile rides—what more could 


ask?” She kneel downward before me. 

“So sorry not to do,’ I revoke for John 
Drew expression. “I promus Mrs Rapp I 
shall go work. I am proud Samurai. Not 
for less than 25$ shall I burst my word.” 

“T give it!” she shreech while grobbing me 
by elbow & drugging me forth from there. 

I were quite confused by such affectionate 
wrestling, so I folla. Down back-door we 
elope with swiftness, through alley we gallop 
deceptively. But too late! We was no soonly 
got 14 way across than smallish lady of suffrage 
appearance popp out from gate and make 
Caesar hold of my other arm. 

“Togo,” she holla, “where you go with that 
other woman?” 

“T seen him first,” snarrel Mrs Cassawary 
Jones. 

‘Not such thing!” elaborate other lady like 
mad eagles. ‘I hav e waited for nine complete 
weeks. 1 am Mrs_ Bobbington Smythe, 
residing across street.” 

“You shall not have Togo!” corrode Mrs 
Jones. “He are the only serv ant-girl left 
in town. I shall shoot for him.” 

Those two (2) diglified/ladies made death- 
expressions at each othef while I shoddered 
like cold eels. é 

“Togo,” collapse Mrs Smythe, “TI raise you 
to 50$ week!” 

“T make him 75$!” 

“Ah. Ladylike 


9 


replunge Mrs Jones. 
(Concluded on page 730) 





Does Your Complexion Barometer 
Register Fair or Cloudy? 


. : Sn. 
F you are well, it registers fair.”’ If you are below par— 
if for example, constipation forces you to depend periodically 
. : ay k ; ‘6 39 
on laxatives and cathartics, it is very likely to register cloudy, 
Nujol helps keep youfree from constipation and from the laxative 
habit as well. It does not upset the ordinary processes of diges- 
tion and assimilation. It does not irritate, but by internal 
lubrication facilitates normal movements. In this way it promotes 
true health, the only sure foundation of a good complexion. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Beware of substitutes—look for the 
name Nujol on bottle and carton. Sold in pint bottles only. 


Write today for booklet, **The Rational Treatment of Consti- 
pation’*, using coupon below. 


% STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 17 


-Name Address 





For Sunday night suppers, luncheons, and “spreads” 
there is nothing so good as the unusual dishes prepared 


from Coston’s famous Crab Meat. 


Try acan when you 


order today. 
For those who prefer claw meat there is ‘‘Coston’s 


Lunch Crab Meat.” 
Crab Flakes,”’ the choicest meat of the crab. 


Very delicious is ‘‘Coston’s Lump 
‘*Coston’s 


Crab Meat,” for fresh deviled crabs, is white and sweet. 
Coston’s crab products are canned under most sanitary 


conditions. 


Put up in hermetically sealed cans. 


You 


can rely on their purity. 


S. S. COSTON 


Crab shells free with every can. 


Hampton, Va. 


N urusual cheese. An epicurian delight. The piece 
ce resistance served by the Maitre d’Hotel to par- 
ticular guests and reserved by club stewards for fas- 


tidious 


members. 


The first taste of the rare flavor 


makes you regret the years you have missed it. 


“*The Cheese that Makes the Meal’’ 
Soft, spreadable, piquant, zestful and unequaled 


Made in America 


“You Can Be 


Don't you kiow, ill health or 
chronic ailments, in nine out of every 
ten cases, are due to improper food, 
poor circulation, in<ufficient exercise, 
incorrect breathing, incorrect poise 
and restless slumber! 

I give exercises that strengthen 
the impaired organs. 

Remove those unnatural condi- 
tions and your ail. nents vanish. 

This may surprise you, but | am 
doing it daily; 1 have done it for 
eighty thousand women. 


No Drugs or Medicines 


You follow my directions in your 
room. 

Are you too thin or too fat? 

You can weigh exactly what you é 
Ss 4 1 k 
Medical magazines advertise my  \ 
work; leading doctors appr..ve it; \ | 
their wives are my pupils. \ 

Regain Health, Poise and Cheer «11 __ : 
Spirits. You can. Tell me vour faults in — 
health or figure. Iwill help you. And I wantto,so much. | 
will respect your confidence. Write tor my Free Booklet No. 22. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Avenue 
Inn Aa RARARARARA RA RARARA RAIA RARARARARAAN AANA 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of 40 lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Shert-Story, taugh 
bv Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of 
Mippineott’s. Over one hundred Home Sud 
Courses under Professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write today. 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 


Atwood Grapefruit 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


Chicago, Ill. 
IAAAARARARARA] 





by any imported. 


Perfectly Pure 
Sold Everywhere 


THE MONROE CHEESE CoO. 
Monroe, N. Y. 


6 9: 
Fre e “CAKE SECRETS” 
Recipe Book 
Send us your grocer’s name and get FREE this 36-pace 
Cake Baking Book. Contains world’s choicest cake reci- 
pes. FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake Flour— 
enough for one cake-- rent for 6 cents to pay postage. 


Prove that this special'y-prepared,cake tour makes 9% 
lighter, whiter, firer, most delicious cakes aud pastries. 


SWANS DOWN 


ae, GAKE FLOUR 


te For 19 years such cooks a8 Sarah 
Tyson Rorer have preferred it to ail 
others, Convenient size packages. 
Clean, sanitary, wax paper covered. 
All grocers. 4c worth makes good 
sized cake, 
Write today for FREE 
“Cake Secrets’? Book——and 
be sure to send your 
grocer’s name. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 

Est. 1856 


Dept. G, Evansville, Ind, 


*% THE VALLEY FORGE 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Whole Grain Products 


Flours Infant Foods 
Whole-Wheat Natural Brown 
Flour, Corn Meals, Barley and Rice 
Wheat, Rice, Rye and Graham Flours, Whole 

Parley, Rye. Flours. Oat Flour. 
Send for price list and free recipe book-et. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 


Cereals 
For breakfast. 
Cracked Cats, 


Always in 


this wrapper 


*% SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


Braided, not twisted—Strong—Lasting—Flexible. 


ravel, stretch nor stain. 
can’t blow away. 
dealer's. 


our sash cord aK 
“Braided,LastsY ears.” 
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Can’t break, kink, 


Clothespins can’t work loose, your clothes 

Easy on your clothes, easy on your hands. 
Send 40c for 50 ft., or send postal for FREE SAMPLE. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 108 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


At your 


3, Zogo Encounters a Servant. 


Girl Uzopia 


(Concluded from page 128) 


desperatoes!”” I narrate while enjoying 
frights, “I can not belong to both unless 
chopped apart with axes.” 
“We never thought of that,” yellup both. 
together like chorus-girls. ‘Where is ax?” 
With such words I commence running, 





Speedly like aeroplanes defeating bullets ] 
elope through alley, making my legs more 
rapid each moments. But further I run, 
more closer I could hear those two (2) ladies 
chassing after my employment. 

At lastly I give them criss-cross by running 
through 2 churches and 7 roofs. Pretty soonly 
I come out by side street where RR Station 
was. I should catch next 6.66 train to New 
Jersey and escape away. 

But allin vainly. Just while I was thinking, 
up come enraged ottomobile to stop beside of 
me. Hon. Marmaduke Bliss and two (a) 
enlarged policemans jump out. 

“Togo,” holla Hon. Marm, “ where you go?” 

“To Quit!” I adjourn. 

“So ha!” he jounce forth. “Do you not 





know it are illegal for servants to quit when so 
valuable? Therefore, come back!” 

“Not to do!” I howell, making jiu-jitsu 
with elbows while Hon. Police stroggle me 
down to ground and set on top of my courage, 
When I attemp make Japanese curses they 
estopped it by handkerchief over my useful 
mouth. 

“Take him home!” holla Hon. Marm while 
they throwed me to ottomobile ‘‘ Maybe it 
already too late to be on time!” 

O, such rumpage! Even while laying 
there, gagged by strangulators, I somewhat 
proud to be so desirable. Hon. Chofier crank 
gasolene. Puffs! We commence shooting for- 
ward with such quickness we was destroying 
speed law by each corner. When— Oh 
frights!!! 

Right straightway across street befront of 
us we could see what was. There stood fol 
lowing personalities: 





Mrs Cassawary Jones with shoot-gun. 

Mrs Bobbington Smythe with cake-knife. 

Mrs Billingsgate Rapp with ironing-board, 

“Halt!” they holla like football. 

“What wanted?” holla Hon. Marmaduke 
baffably. 

“Toxo!” they jarr forth. “Throw him tous.” 

“T never shall,” he bixer, looking like Caru- 
so. “Slay me to death, but Togo shall be 
mine. Drive on, Mr Otto!” : 

Car jump. All three fashionable ladies 
point guns. 

“You sar-r-render?”’ they require. 

“Never quite negatively!” he resort. — 

“Bang!” Guns said that. Bullets big 
by my ear. One stopped on my forehead. 
Hon. Ottomobile quit purring. It stop. 

“They have shot away Engine!” snork 
Hon. Police. “In a moments they will cap 
ture Togo.” 17 bullets settled in my hair 
while I awaited. 

BOOMS!!!! 


WERE setting in kitchen of Bliss home with 
crumms of Hon. Pound Cake beside of me. 
I rubb my thick eye. Where was? : 
“Togo,” report Hon. Mrs Bliss sweetishly 
approaching to kitchen, “what you mean by 
go sleep and snore music while I entertain 
society tea-drunk in parlor?” : 
“Pleased to meet you!” I reject for happy 
smiling. ‘“I was enjoying your cookery amit st 
nightmares which offer me raise of wages. 
“Go to work at oncely,” she dib. “Sweep” 
porch, wash tea-drunk dishes, make beds, 
dust geraniums, and beat rugs, or I shall raise 
your wages downward from 5$ to 4$&)2." | 
She bounch away. I stood there quite 
neglected. 
Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, ; 
HAsuimurA TOGO. 








